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Some  of  the  show  rooms  in  the 
salon  of  the  Societe  International 
de  Fils  Elastiques,  14,  16  Boule¬ 
vard  Poissoniere,  Paris,  France. 
(French  "Lastex”). 


In  Milan  ...  in  Budapest ...  in  London  ...  in  Montreal . . 
in  New  York,  units  of  the  "Lastex"  organization  are  dis¬ 
tributing  it  to  the  fifty  odd  industries  and  the  hundreds 
of  manufacturers  using  it  in  their  products. 

In  1931  "Lastex"  was  an  idea  in  the  mind  of  its  in¬ 
ventor.  In  1934  it  is  being  worn  by  millions  of  men,  wo¬ 
men  and  children,  in  all  types  of  clothing.  It  has  definitely 
revolutionized  the  corset,  underwear  and  bathing  suit 
industries.  It  is  in  process  of  doing  the  same  in  hosiery, 
men’s  clothing,  sports  wear,  riding  apparel  and  other 
lines.  It  has  been  accorded  the  greatest  acceptance  ever 
given  to  a  textile  product.  It  has  received,  by  all  odds, 
the  greatest  amount  of  publicity  ever  given  to  a  textile 
name.  Are  you  keeping  abreast  of  these  changing  times? 
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SAVE 


THAT  MONET 


^?OU  know  that  ladies'  and  children's  ready-to-wear,  men's  cloth¬ 
ing,  drapes  and  piece  goods  often  become  soiled  and  unsalable  at 
their  proper,  full  profit  price.  From  display,  handling,  fitting.  Down 
they  go  to  the  bargain  counters — and  your  profits  trickle  away. 


STOP  THAT  LOSS!  Restore  the  original  brightness 
and  price  value  to  that  merchandise.  Give  it  back  its  first-day 
look — dry  clean  it,  right  there  in- your  store!  That's  how  one  large 
department  store  reduced  its  known  mark-down  losses  90%  I 


A  FAMOUS  CI£ANING  SYSTEM  makes  this 
new  profit-protection  possible.  A  system  that 
uses  a  non-inflammable,  non-explosive  cleaning 
fluid.  A  compact  unit  that  has  the  approval  of 
Underwriters’  Laboratories.  The  American 
ZORIC  Garment  Cleaning  System,  known  inter¬ 
nationally  for  its  odorless^ 
quality  cleaningl  Start  now  to 
clean  up  on  mark-downs — write 
now  for  the  Zoric  figures  and  facts. 

the  American  laundry  machinery  co. 

CINCINNATI.  OHIO 


They  picked  the  Zoric-cleaned 
dresses  right  off  the  rack! 


A  larf^  department  store  removed  ^  a 
few  dresses  from  a  display  rack/  Zoric- 
cleaned  them  and  placed  them  hack 
with  the  dresses  which  had  not  heen 
cleaned.  So  attractive  were  their  triors 
and  sheen  that  customers  promptly  picked 
them  out  in  preference  to  all  the  others! 
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For  complete  details  of  all  equipment  featured  on  this  page  address  PETER  CLARK,  INC.,  Manufacturers,  536  W,  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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ONLY  ONE  TO  A  CUSTOMER 


{for  Each  Pneumatic  Tube  Line) 

YOU  CAN  SAVE  65%  TO  85%  OF  POWER  CONSUMPTION 
By  Installing  the  NEW 

Dinspel  automatic  damper 


ON  AND  OFF 

WITH  A  NATURAL 


Shonnard  L/Jt^DiNG  MOTOR  STAIRWAYS 


A  NY  traffic  officer  wiU  tell  you  that  the  heat  way  to  avoid  jams  is  to  keep  traffic  mov- 
ing.  Shonnard — ^the  Level  Landing  Stairway — relieves  congestion  in  hetween-floor 
travel  hy  speeding  passengers  on  their  way.  No  need  to  hesitate  on  hoarding  or  leav¬ 
ing  the  stairway  to  step  down  or  step  up.  No  need  to  slow  down  traffic,  for  passengers 
merely  walk  forward  as  on  any  unobstructed  level  surface.  Operation  is  quiet  and  safe 
at  all  speeds  within  the  escalator  code  limit  of  125  feet  per  minute. 


This  level  landing  feature  in  itself  justifies  the  selection  of  a  Shonnard. 
But  there  are  other  interesting  and  economical  advantages,  including: 
**Slenderized”  balustrades  to  save  valuable  floor  space.  Hand  rails 
operated  at  reduced  tension.  New  safety  device  stops  operation  in  event 
of  interference  between  moving  steps  and  landings.  Step  wheel  guides 
are  protected  against  misalignment. 


Simple  Adjustment — Space  Saving — Durable 


DINSPEL  AUTOMATIC  DAMPER 

Psttni  Pending 

A  Power  Saving  Device 


EQUIPMENT  dC  SUPPLIES  FOR 

PNEUMATIC  Dispatch  Tube  SYSTEMS 


STRIDE! 


No  slowing  down  of  traffic  when  passengers  ride  on 


SHONNARD  LEVEL  LANDING 
The  steps  arrite  FLUSH  u  itb  and  discharge 
the  passengers  EXACTLY  at  the  floor  line 


A  smart  little  power  control  device  that  will  closely  guard  your  electric 
current  dollars  and  not  let  a  needless  penny  escape.  New  in  design — simple 
— direct  action — fully  automatic — ^the  Dinspel  Damper  will  quickly  pay  its 

way.  Try  out  one  on  your  busiest  tube  _  _ _ _ 

lines  and  compare  results  with  any 
other  control  device.  .  .  .  This  is  a  i 
good  time  to  have  us  check  over  your 
entire  tube  system  and  report  on  its  k 
operating  efficiency.  There  are  busy  days  i 
ahead.  Do  not  allow  your  tube  system  to  1 
handicap  your  sales  handling.  — 

Plain  Round  Brau  Carrier 


536  WEST  30th  ST.  Established  1905  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 
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EDITORIALS 

BY  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER,  Managing  Director 


Loss  Limitation  Provision 
of  Retail  Code  Notv  Effective 

On  April  5th  last.  National  Recovery  Administra¬ 
tor,  General  Hugh  S.  Johnson,  proclaimed  the  allow¬ 
ance,  to  partially  cover  labor  costs,  which  must  he 
included  in  the  retail  price  of  merchandise,  other 
than  drugs,  medicines,  cosmetics,  toilet  preparations, 
drug  sundries,  and  allied  items,  sold  under  the  Master 
Retail  Code. 

This  aUowance — effective  on  April  19th  last — 
was  fixed  at  10  per  cent  of  the  actual  net  delivered 
cost,  less  all  discounts,  or  current  replacement  cost  of 
merchandise,  whichever  is  lower. 

This  allowance  was  urged  at  the  time  of  the 
Pablic  Hearing  on  the  Retail  Code  in  Washington, 
and  retailers  generally  expressed  disappointment  that 
it  was  not  included  in  the  Code  when  signed  hy  the 
President  on  October  23rd  last. 

This  wage  allowance  in  the  Master  Retail  Code 
does  not  constitute  price  fixing.  It  is  levied  on  an 
ever  varying  basis  which  fluctuates  with  the  rise  and 
fall  of  wholesale  prices,  buying  terms  and  discounts. 

• 

Its  inclusion  in  the  Master  Retail  Code  was 
advocated  as  a  means  of  ridding  Retailing  of  the 
abuses  of  the  so-called  loss  leader,  as  well  as  to 
reduce  to  a  minimum  the  evils  of  destructive  price 
cutting. 

With  perhaps  no  exception  will  a  10  per  cent 
wage  allowance  cover  the  pay  roU  costs  of  members 
of  the  Retail  Dry  Goods  Craft.  But  it  will  establish  a 
nunimum  retail  price  below  which  no  merchant  oper¬ 
ating  under  the  Retail  Code  can  engage  in  price 
cutting.  It  will  go  a  long  way  in  abolishing  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  selling  so-caUed  loss  leaders  at  cost  or  below 
®o»t  for  the  sole  purpose  of  stimulating  consumer 
demand  for  other  merchandise  being  sold  at  regular 
prices. 

Destructive  price  cutting  and  loss  leader  selling 
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have  played  havoc  with  the  wages  of  labor.  The 
losses  sustained  from  both  of  these  practices  could 
not  possibly  come  out  of  the  fixed  expenses  of  busi¬ 
ness — invariably  they  came  to  a  considerable  extent 
out  of  the  pay  envelopes  of  workers.  Their  continu¬ 
ance  was  unquestionably  contrary  to  the  spirit  and 
purpose  of  the  National  Recovery  Program,  which 
aims  to  rid  business  of  questionable  methods  of  com¬ 
petition,  and  thereby  insure  every  worker  of  a  de¬ 
cent  living  wage. 

• 

In  keeping  with  the  recommendations  of  retail¬ 
ers,  the  loss  leader  limitation  will  be  inoperative  in 
the  case  of  bona  fide  clearances;  the  sale  of  highly 
perishable  merchandise;  imperfect  or  actuaUy  dam¬ 
aged  goods;  the  bona  fide  discontinuance  of  a  line  of 
merchandise;  the  complete  and  final  liquidation  of  a 
business — all  of  which  when  plainly  advertised  and 
sold  as  such. 

It  will  also  not  apply  to  merchandise  sold  in 
quantity  on  contract  to  public  carriers;  government¬ 
al  departments;  hospitals;  schools;  colleges;  clubs; 
hotels,  and  other  institutions — ^not  for  resale  and  not 
for  redistribution  to  individuals. 

Merchandise  sold  or  donated  for  charitable  pur¬ 
poses,  or  to  unemployment  relief  agencies,  and  drugs 
or  drug  sundries  sold  to  physicians,  nurses,  dentists, 
veterinarians  or  hospitals  do  not  come  within  its 
scope.  •  • 

It  does. not  apply  to  the  sale  of  groceries  and 
food  products — where  the  wage  allowance  has  been 
set  at  6  per  cent — or  to  retailers  doing  business  only 
in  communities  of  less  than  2500  population — accord¬ 
ing  to  the  1930  Census — which  are  not  part  of  a 
larger  trade  area. 

It  is  provided  that  a  retailer  may  seU  any  article 
of  merchandise  at  a  price  as  low  as  any  price  set  by 
a  competitor  in  his  trade  area  on  merchandise  which 
is  identical  or  essentiaUy  the  same,  if  such  competi¬ 
tor’s  price  is  set  in  conformity  with  the  provisions. 

Thus,  a  retailer  who  reduces  his  price  to  meet  a 
competitor’s  price  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing, 
will  not  be  deemed  to  have  violated  this  provision,  if 
such  a  retailer  immediately  notifies  the  nearest  rep- 
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resentative  retail  trade  organization  of  his  action  and 
of  all  the  facts  pertaining  thereto. 

We  helieve  that  these  exceptions,  which  have  heen 
approved  hy  the  Administrator,  are  justifiable  to  take 
care  of  any  emergency  which  might  arise  making  it 
imperative  for  a  retailer  to  reduce  his  stocks,  and  at 
the  same  time  place  all  competing  retailers  on  a  fair 
competitive  price  basis  in  keeping  with  conditions  in 
any  particular  local  trading  area. 

This  provision  has  been  heralded  with  enthus¬ 
iasm  by  retailers  generally  throughout  the  country. 
They  see  in  it  an  opportunity  to  cure  Retailing  of 
destructive  price  cutting  which  has  become  so  pre¬ 
valent  of  recent  years. 

They  regard  it  as  a  means  of  enabling  them  to 
meet  the  higher  operating  costs  which  the  labor  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Retail  Code  have  imposed  upon  them. 

They  view  it  as  economicaUy  sound,  and  a  great 
forward  step  in  the  progress  of  retail  distribution. 

They  believe  that  Retailing  will  be  the  better 
through  its  general  observance  by  the  thousands  of 
retailers  coming  within  the  scope  of  the  Master 
Retail  Code. 

The  Publisher  Notv  Dictates 
Retail  Prices  of  Books 

On  April  13th  last,  the  Code  of  Fair  Competition 
for  Book  Dealers  was  signed  and  became  effective 
immediately. 

This  Code  contains  a  price  fixing  provision  which 
permits  book  publishers  to  dictate  the  retail  prices  of 
their  publications. 

Under  this  Code  the  publisher  may  fix  the  retail 
prices  for  books  which  must  be  maintained  for  a 
period  of  six  months  from  the  date  of  publication; 
and  in  the  case  of  books  published  prior  to  July  1st 
of  any  year,  prices  cannot  be  reduced  until  January 
Ist  of  the  foUowing  year.  This  means — there  can  be 
no  reduction  of  prices  on  books  of  recent  publication 
during  the  Christmas  Shopping  Season. 

• 

Unquestionably,  this  provision  will  rid  the  retail¬ 
ing  of  books  of  the  evils  of  unfair  and  uneconomic 
price  cutting.  Price  cutting  of  this  character  has  long 
been  condemned  by  all.  On  the  other  hand,  in  princi¬ 
ple  it  permits  producers  to  fix  and  maintain  the 
retail  price  of  their  products — a  privilege,  which 
Congress  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  refused 
to  grant  through  legislation. 

No  matter  how  we  feel  about  the  evils  which 
have  long  existed  in,  the  retail  distribution  of  books, 
we  must  remember  that  this  Code  definitely  estab¬ 


lishes  the  precedent  of  retail  price  fixing,  which  may 
be  extended  in  time  to  other  lines. 

In  retail  price  fiAing  there  are  involved  many 
dangers  to  the  consumer  and  retailer.  It  permits  the 
manufacturer  to  specify  the  price  which  the  con¬ 
sumer  must  pay  for  his  product.  In  return  for  this 
privilege,  it  may  eventually  lead  to  governmental 
supervision  and  control  of  all  prices. 

It  permits  the  manufacturer  to  establish  the  price 
at  which  retailers  must  sell  his  product,  although  the 
manufacturer  has  not  one  dollar  invested  in  our 
retail  institutions. 

It  disregards  completely  the  well  established 
principle  that  retail  prices  should  be  based  on  oper¬ 
ating  costs;  it  requires  the  merchant  located  in  a  low 
rental  district,  and  giving  a  minimum  of  service  to 
his  customers,  to  charge  the  same  price  as  that  which 
must  prevail  in  stores  having  high  overhead  and 
granting  costly  and  expensive  services  because  their 
customers  demand  them.  Moreover,  it  requires  the 
efficient  retailer  to  charge  the  same  prices  as  those 
asked  by  the  inefficient  distributor, — thereby  penaliz¬ 
ing  the  efficient  retailer  while  protecting  the  in¬ 
efficient — a  practice  which  cannot  be  justified  by  any 
school  of  economic  thought. 

• 

Retail  price  fixing  by  manufacturers  has  always 
been  opposed  by  Labor,  Agriculture  and  Consumer 
Groups.  Their  opposition  has  been  based  upon  their 
fears  of  granting  the  manufacturer  the  right  to  fix 
the  prices  of  goods  to  the  ultimate  consumer  unless 
some  Federal  Giovernment  Agency  is  set  up  to  regu¬ 
late  prices.  We  cannot  have  price  fixing  without 
sooner  or  later  having  profit  fixing  in  the  Public 
Interest.  One  must  follow  the  other — ^just  as  sure  as 
night  foUows  day. 

• 

The  Book  Dealers  Code  is  the  first  of  the  N.R.A. 
Codes  which  contains  a  definite  retail  price  fixing 
provision.  It  wiU  be  interesting  to  observe  its  effect— 
particularly,  to  see  if  the  sale  of  books  at  higher 
prices  will  decline.  We  think  they  will. 

Your  National  Association  has  always  opposed 
uneconomic,  destructive  price  cutting.  But  it  has 
always  advocated  retail  price  freedom.  In  the  past 
it  has  opposed  the  attempts  of  manufacturers  to  run 
our  retail  stores  to  the  extent  of  dictating  prices; 
it  has  refused  to  allow  retailers  to  become  automatic 
vending  machines  for  producers. 

We  know  that  you  are  opposed  to  uneconomic, 
destructive  price  cutting — we  are  too. 

But  forgetting  for  the  moment  the  evils  which 
have  crept  into  the  retail  distribution  of  books— 
and  keeping  in  mind  the  thousands  of  branded  items 
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sold  in  retail  stores — are  you  for  price  freedom  or 
price  fixing?  Is  price  fixing  to  be  a  part  of  the 
New  Deal? 

We  shall  welcome  your  views  on  this  important 
subject. 

The  Loss  Limitation  Provision  of  the 
Drug  Code  Is  Virtually  Price  Fixing 

The  Loss  Limitation  Provision  of  the  Retail 
Drug  Code,  which  applies  to  every  retail  vendor  of 
drugs,  cosmetics,  and  toilet  preparations,  has  been 
amended  in  such  a  manner  that  retail  price  fixing 
on  these  lines  is  apt  to  result. 

It  is  now  an  unfair  trade  practice  for  any  re¬ 
tailer  to  sell  drugs,  medicines,  cosmetics,  toilet  prep¬ 
arations,  or  drug  sundries  at  a  price  below  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  wholesale  list  price  per  dozen  to  any  re¬ 
tailer,  except  in  the  case  of  biologicals,  or  other  of 
the  aforementioned  products  which  are  not  custom¬ 
arily  sold  in  dozen  lots — in  which  instance  the  Code 
Authority  may  fix  a  comparable  unit  quantity. 

This  Amendment  further  provides  that  any  dis¬ 
count,  free  deal,  or  rebate  which  is  made  available  to 
all  purchasers  of  dozen,  or  comparable  quantities, 
shall  be  considered  as  part  of  the  manufacturer’s 
wholesale  list  price. 

• 

When  this  Amendment  was  under  consideration, 
your  National  Association  opposed  its  adoption.  We 
recognized  that  the  manufacturer’s  wholesale  list 
price  in  quantities  of  a  dozen  to  any  retailer  might 
well  be  a  fictitious  one,  and  in  reality  be  established 
by  manufacturers — desiring  price  maintenance — at 
the  retail  selling  price  which  they  desired  to 
maintain. 

As  in  the  case  of  books — and  in  fact  in  all  lines 
— ^we  are  also  opposed  to  uneconomic,  destructive 
price  cutting  of  drugs,  cosmetics,  and  toilet  prepara¬ 
tions.  We  do,  however,  believe  that  retailers  should 
have  the  right  to  sell  these  lines  at  prices  consistent 
with  the  quality  of  the  merchandise;  their  operating 
costs,  plus  a  reasonable  profit — and  not  at  prices 
dictated  by  the  manufacturer. 

This  Amendment  fails  to  take  into  consideration 
the  credit  responsibility  of  the  retailer;  the  quantity 
of  his  order;  his  efficiency  of  operation;  or  his  oper¬ 
ating  costs. 

It  simply  means  that  his  lowest  retail  price  must 
always  be  the  manufacturers’  list  price  in  quantities 
of  a  dozen — even  though  the  latter  may  be  a  fictitious 
price  line  used  for  the  purpose  of  retail  price  fixing. 

This  Amendment  was  approved,  and  became 
effective  without  a  Public  Hearing  being  held.  Since 
•t*  approval  so  many  protests  have  been  received  by 
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the  Administration,  that  a  Hearing  is  now  scheduled 
for  June  7th  next. 

We  shall  welcome  your  views  on  this  Amend¬ 
ment,  which  means  virtually  the  retail  price  fixing  of 
drugs  and  allied  products. 

Let  us  repeat — we  are  opposed  to  the  destructive 
price  cutting  which  has  existed  in  this  field.  How¬ 
ever,  the  principle  of  retail  price  freedom  or  price 
fixing  by  manufacturers  is  at  stake. 

Which  shall  it  he? 

The  New  Code  Eagle 

On  May  1st,  the  National  Recovery  Administra¬ 
tion  plans  to  issue  a  new  Code  Eagle  to  aU  businesses 
operating  under  approved  codes. 

Instead  of  the  familiar  words  “We  Do  Our  Part” 
there  will  appear  the  single  word  “Code”  together 
with  the  name  of  the  trade  or  industry  to  which  the 
employer  belongs  and  his  individual  registration 
number. 

This  Code  Eagle  has  a  new  signficance.  The 
original  Blue  Eagle  was  evidence  of  the  willingness 
of  a  business  to  do  its  part  to  defeat  the  depression 
by  united  effort.  The  new  Code  Eagle  informs  the 
Public  that  a  business  is  cooperating  with  the  vast 
majority  in  giving  its  employees  a  square  deal  by 
paying  code  wages  and  adhering  to  code  hours  and 
in  stamping  out  unfair  practices  and  unfair  methods 
of  competition. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  in  the  case  of  the 
Master  Retail  Code,  where  a  local  Retail  Code  Au¬ 
thority  has  been  approved  prior  to  April  1st  and  has 
sent  out  assessment  notices  prior  to  that  date,  that 
the  Code  Eagle  will  not  be  granted  to  retailers  who 
are  in  arrears  in  their  assessment.  Where  a  local 
Retail  Code  Authority  was  not  approved  prior  to 
April  1st,  or  had  not  issued  its  assessment  notice 
prior  to  that  date,  the  Code  Eagle  will  be  distributed 
to  all  retailers  in  that  community;  but  will  be  with¬ 
drawn  thirty  days  after  such  local  Retail  Code  Au¬ 
thority  has  been  approved  and  has  levied  its  assess¬ 
ment,  in  the  event  that  the  assessment  is  not  paid. 

We  wish  to  point  out  that  in  accordance  with 
an  Executive  Order  dated  April  15th  last,  retailers 
will  display  the  Code  Eagle  and  pay  assessment  only 
to  the  Code  Authority  for  the  trade  in  which  they 
are  primarily  engaged.  In  the  case  of  our  members, 
this  is  the  Master  Retail  Code.  This  Order  leaves  a 
number  of  border  line  questions,  such  as  optome¬ 
trists,  restaurants  and  beauty  parlors  in  retail  stores, 
or  drug  and  jewelry  departments — concerning  which 
further  instructions  will  be  issued,  and  you  will  be 
informed  promptly  by  your  National  Association. 

IN  THE  MEANTIME,  MAKE  APPLICATION 
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ONLY  FOR  THE  CODE  EAGLE  OF  THE  MASTER 
RETAIL  CODE  AND  PAY  ASSESSMENTS  ONLY 
TO  THE  RETAIL  CODE  AUTHORITY. 

Application  forms  for  securing  the  new  Code 
Eagle  will  be  mailed  by  the  Administration  to  all 
businesses  operating  under  approved  codes. 

Your  National  Association  wiU  be  pleased  to 
answer  any  inquiries  regarding  the  procedure  to  be 
followed  in  securing  this  Insignia,  or  questions  con¬ 
cerning  the  obligation  which  its  display  involves. 

Signing  a  Compliance  Certificate 
Incurs  Legal  Obligations 

We  have  been  informed  that  when  the  Code 
Blue  Eagles  are  distributed — on  or  about  May  1st — 
all  will  be  asked  to  sign  a  Receipt. 

Briefly,  this  Receipt  will  indicate  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  complying  with  the  Code  of  Fair  Competition 
of  its  industry  or  trade;  is  paying  a  fair  share  of  the 
expenses  of  the  administration  of  its  Code;  and  rec¬ 
ognizes  that  the  Code  Insignia  is  the  property  of  the 
United  States,  subject  to  recall  by  the  Administra¬ 
tion  in  case  of  code  violation  or  non-payment  of  a 
code  assessment. 

Business  concerns,  however,  may  be  asked  by 
some  Code  Authorities  to  sign  a  Compliance  Certifi¬ 
cate,  which  is  in  effect  a  contract  to  comply  with  the 
terms  of  a  particular  code.  These  Compliance  Cer¬ 
tificates  involve  a  possible  waiver  of  constitutional 
.  rights.  Where  members  are  asked  to  sign  such  a 
.  Compliance  Certificate  by  other  Code  Authorities, 
they  are  advised — because  of  the  legal  significance, 
implication  and  obligation  involved — ^to  consult  their 
,  . National  Association  prior  to  signing  them. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  provisions  of 
<  a  Code  are  binding  on  the  members  of  any  industry 
'or  trade  .irrespective  of  whether  or  not.  they  agree  to 

■  comply,  through  the  signing  of  a  Compliance  Cer¬ 
tificate. 

■  Private  Vehicles  Not  Subject 

to  Trucking  Code  Assessments 

The  National  Code  Authority  for  the  Trucking 
Industry  recently  petitioned  the  National  Recovery 
Administration  for  the  right  to  levy  an  annual 
assessment  of  90  cents  on  all  trucks  and  vehicles  not 
“for  hire”,  even  though  they  be  privately  owned  and 
operated  by  businesses  coming  within  the  scope  of 
some  other  Code. 

Your  National  Association  vigorously  opposed 
this  proposal  as  unfair  and  unjust.  Delivery  depart¬ 
ment  employees  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Retail  Code,  and  as  such,  retailers  are  paying  per 


capita  assessments  to  the  Retail  Code  Authorities  for 
this  group  of  workers. 

We  are  happy  to  state  that  the  National  Recovery 
Administration  has  rejected  this  proposal  of  the 
Trucking  Code  Authority  to  levy  an  annual  assess¬ 
ment  on  the  vehicles  of  businesses  not  coming  within 
the  scope  of  the  Trucking  Code.  In  accordance  with 
the  action  of  the  Administration,  the  levying  of  this 
assessment  must  be  confined  solely  to  “for  hire” 
vehicles  of  the  common  and  contract  carrier  types, 
and  does  not  apply  to  privately  operated  trucks  and 
other  commercial  conveyances  which  are  not  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Trucking  Code. 

Compact  of  Fair  Competition 
Approved  for  Prison  Industries 

A  Compact  of  Fair  Competition  for  Prison  In¬ 
dustries  was  approved  by  the  National  Recovery 
Administration  on  April  19th.  This  Compact  has 
been  subscribed  to  by  the  Governors  or  prison  execu¬ 
tives  of  twenty-eight  states  and  more  are  expected  to 
do  so  soon. 

It  limits  the  hours  of  labor  in  prison  industries 
to  not  more  than  those  prescribed  in  the  applicable 
code  of  each  particular  industry.  It  provides  that  no 
inmate  shall  be  required  or  permitted  to  work  more 
than  forty  hours  in  any  one  week.  The  hours  of 
operation  of  productive  machinery  are  limited  to  not 
more  than  those  permitted  in  the  code  of  a  compet¬ 
ing,  private,  domestic  industry.  It  forbids  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  persons  under  sixteen  years  of  age  in 
any  prison  industry,  and  of  persons  under  eighteen 
at  operations  or  occupations  which  are  hazardous  or 
dangerous  to  health. 

The  Provision — that  prison  products  shall  be 
sold  at  not  lower  than  current  prices  prevailing  in 
the  markets  in  which  the  product  is  customarily  sold 
— is  most  important. 

This  Compact  of  Fair  Competition  for  Prison 
Industries  will  meet  with  the  wide-spread  approval  of 
business  generally.  It  will  mean  that  in  the  future 
private  industries  and  labor  will  not  be  compelled 
to  meet  the  unfair  competition  which  the  products  of 
prison  labor  have  presented  in  the  past. 

This  Compact,  we  hope,  will  solve  one  of  the 
most  vexing  competitive  problems  with  which  many 
private  industries  have  had  to  contend  during  recent 
years. 

Amendments  to  the  Coat  and  Suit  Code 

As  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin  is  going  to  press, 
word  has  just  reached  us  from  Washington  that 
April  30th  has  been  set  as  the  date  for  the  Public 
Hearing  to  consider  proposed  trade  practice  amend- 
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ments  to  the  Code  of  Fair  Competition  for  the  Coat 
and  Suit  Industries. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  industrial 
Codes  affecting  members  of  our  Craft. 

Representatives  of  your  National  Association 
have  held  a  number  of  conferences  with  representa* 
tives  of  the  Coat  and  Suit  Industries  for  the  purpose 
of  effecting  trade  practice  amendments  which  will  be 
mutually  acceptable  to  both  producer  and  distribu* 
tor.  At  this  time  these  negotiations  have  not  been 
consummated.  But  it  is  hoped  that  a  uniform  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  agreed  to  prior  to  the  aforementioned 
Public  Hearing  in  Washington. 

Your  National  Association  will  inform  its  mem¬ 
bers  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  regarding  the 
outcome  of  this  important  Hearing. 

Time  Extended  for  Posting 
Labor  Provisions 

In  accordance  with  an  Order  issued  by  General 
Hugh  S.  Johnson  on  February  28th  last,  every  em¬ 
ployer  of  labor  must  post  official  copies  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  pertaining  to  hours  of  labor,  rates  of  pay, 
and  other  conditions  of  employment  of  the  Code  to 
which  they  are  subject.  The  penalty  for  non-compli¬ 
ance  with  this  Order  is  a  fine  of  $500. 

A  recent  announcement  of  the  Administration, 
has  extended  time  for  complying  with  this  Order 
until  May  15th  next.  This  postponement  of  the 
effective  date  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  many  em¬ 
ployers  of  labor  have  not  received  their  application 
form  for  requesting  official  copies  of  the  labor  pro¬ 
visions  of  their  Code. 

If  you  have  not  yet  received  this  form,  write  at 
once  to  either  your  Code  Authority  or  the  State 
N.  R.  A.  Compliance  Director. 

After  May  15th  official  copies  of  the  labor  pro¬ 
visions  must  be  conspicuously  posted  in  the  premises 
of  employers — otherwise  they  will  be  subject  to  the 
penalty  mentioned  above. ' 

Consumer  Councils  to  Be  Established 

A  Consumer  Division  of  the  National  Emergency 
Council  has  been  formed  for  the  two-fold  objective  of 
settmg  up  a  number  of  experimental  Consumer  Coun¬ 
cils  throughout  the  country,  and  of  serving  as  a  co¬ 
ordinating  agency  for  the  Consumer  Council  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  and  the 
Consumer  Advisory  Board  of  the  National  Recovery 
Administration. 

The  creation  and  functions  of  these  local  Groups 
be  under  the  direction  of  Mary  Harriman 
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Rumsey,  Chairman  of  the  Consumers*  Advisory  Board 
of  the  N.  R.  A. 

It  is  planned  that  each  local  Consumer  Council 
will  consist  of  seven  volunteer  members,  under  the 
supervision  of  a  State  Director  in  each  of  the  forty- 
eight  states. 

During  the  experimental  stage,  two  hundred 
local  councils  will  be  set  up,  and  the  number  will  be 
expanded  if  their  existence  proves  to  be  of  practical 
service. 

Each  local  Council  will  act  as  an  agency  for  the 
compilation  and  dissemination  of  facts  and  data 
affecting  consumers. 

One  of  the  proposed  activities  which  will  be 
carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the  National  Body, 
working  in  cooperation  with  other  governmental  de¬ 
partments,  will  be  a  survey  of  prices,  and  the  effect  of 
N.  R.  A.  Codes  upon  prices. 

Price  surveys  of  this  character  are  liable  to  re¬ 
sult  in  unjustified  complaints  being  filed  with  local 
Councils,  regarding  price  increases  over  which  re¬ 
tailers  have  no  control. 

Unquestionably,  many  unjustified  price  increases 
have  taken  place  due  to  unwarranted  and  uneconomic 
provisions  in  the  codes  of  manufacturers,  as  well  as 
provisions  in  these  codes  which  have  a  tendency  to 
lead  to  price  fixing. 

Naturally,  these  provisions  result  in  increased 
costs  of  merchandise  to  the  retailers,  which  must  be 
reflected  in  the  retail  prices  of  goods  to  the  consumer. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  great  mass  of  consumers 
are  unfamiliar  with  these  conditions  and  hold  the 
retailer  responsible  for  every  price  increase  which 
seems  to  have  exceeded  justifiable  limits. 

Your  National  Association  has  no  more  import¬ 
ant  duty  before  it  than  to  keep  the  Consumer  Divis¬ 
ion  of  the  National  Emergency  Council,  and  these 
local  Emergency  Councils,  fully  informed  as  to  the 
effects  of  unwarranted  provisions  in  manufacturers’ 
codes  upon  retail  prices,  and  to  educate  the  con¬ 
sumer  through  the  public  press  as  to  the  real  cause 
of  abnormally  high  priees,  against  which  criticism 
may  be  levied. 

Your  Association  wiU  spare  no  efforts  in  making 
these  facts  generally  known.  It  must  be  done  for  the 
protection  of  Retailing — it  should  be  done  for  the 
enlightenment  of  the  consuming  public. 

The  Harrison-Sadowski  Bill 

The  Harrison-Sadowski  BHl,  now  being  consid¬ 
ered  by  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  and  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce,  would  permit  states — having  sales 
tax  legislation — to  levy  this  tax  on  goods  in  interstate 
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commerce  purchased  outside  of  the  state  for  delivery 
within  the  state. 

We  favor  the  objective  of  this  measure.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  businesses  in  states  where  sales  tax  laws 
exist  should  not  be  subject  to  this  tax  while  goods 
purchased  without  the  state  are  tax  exempt.  Un¬ 
questionably,  the  businesses  of  these  states  are  being 
discriminated  against  in  favor  of  extra-state  busi¬ 
nesses. 

However,  is  the  Harrison-Sadowski  Bill  a  prac¬ 
tical  solution  of  this  problem? 

In  the  first  place,  this  Measure,  if  it  becomes 
Law,  would  put  the  stamp  of  approval  of  the  Federal 
Government  upon  state  sales  tax  legislation.  This 
would  seem  to  be  contrary  to  every  action  of  the 
Congress  and  the  present  Administration  in  rejecting 
every  proposal  for  a  general  Federal  sales  tax  levy 
during  the  present  emergency. 

Then  again,  if  this  Law  were  on  our  Statute 
Books,  it  would  encourage  the  wide-spread  adoption 
of  state  sales  tax  legislation,  despite  the  fact  that  this 
form  of  taxation  is  an  uneconomic  tax  on  consump¬ 
tion;  bears  heaviest  on  those  in  our  lowest  income 
classes,  who  purchase  over  sixty  per  cent  of  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  our  industries;  and  would  encourage  a  contin¬ 
uance  of  extravagant  spending  by  our  state  and  local 
governments,  instead  of  the  sound,  practical  economy 
so  needed  today.  It  would  lend  encouragement  to 
those  legislators  who  advocate  sales  tax  legislation 
under  the  pretense  of  reducing  taxes  on  property — 
yet  they  dare  not  support  a  measure  which  would 
make  mandatory  the  payment  of  a  sales  tax  by  the 
ultimate  consumer,  or  advocate  that  every  dollar 
yielded  by  this  form  of  taxation  be  devoted  to  a  re¬ 
duction  in  property  taxes. 

The  adoption  of  this  Measure  would  abrogate 
one  of  the  most  important  principles  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution.  It  would  sanction  a  tax  on  our  interstate  com¬ 
merce.  From  a  great  free  trading  area,  it  would 
create  in  our  country  trading  barriers  between  states 
— permitting  the  levying  of  taxes  and  tariffs  against 
neighboring  states.  This  privilege  might  well  be  car¬ 
ried  to  the  point  where  virtual  embargoes  would  be 
set  up  against  the  products  of  other  states,  which 
would  result  in  a  condition  of  confusion  and  chaos  to 
the  industry  and  commerce  of  the  Nation. 

Above  all,  legislation  must  be  practical — it  must 
be  workable  no  matter  how  laudatory  its  objective 
may  be.  One  may  well  imagine  the  difficulties  which 
would  be  encountered  in  the  local  enforcement  of 
this  Measure.  Every  transportation  movement  of 
goods  over  state  border  lines,  whether  by  railroad, 
truck,  bus,  privately  owned  automobile,  and  even 
through  the  United  States  Mail,  would  be  subject  to 
examination  and  search  to  prevent  evasion  of  tax. 
If  absolute  enforcement  were  accomplished,  the  cost 


would  be  tremendous,  thereby  further  adding  to  the 
burdens  of  an  already  over-taxed  people. 

We  are  all  sympathetic  with  the  proposal  that 
all  goods  originating  outside  of  a  state  should  he 
subject  to  the  same  taxes  as  goods  sold  within  the 
state.  This  seems  only  fair  and  equitable  to  the 
local  businesses  of  a  state.  But  we  must  face  the 
fact!  This  Measure,  if  enacted,  would  lead  to  far 
greater,  and  more  burdensome  problems  than  the 
wrong  which  it  seeks  to  right. 

Support  This  Bill  and  Keep  Trade  at  Home 

In  accordance  with  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  any 
resident  of  the  United  States  may  purchase  abroad 
and  bring  into  the  country  merchandise  to  the  value 
of  $100  at  wholesale  once  in  every  thirty  days  without 
payment  of  tariff  duty. 

This  privilege  has  worked  a  severe  hardship 
upon  merchants  located  in  close  proximity  to  our 
international  boundary  lines.  The  sale  of  china, 
glassware,  pottery,  woolen  wearing  apparel,  per¬ 
fumes,  and  a  number  of  other  miscellaneous  items, 
which  can  be  purchased  cheaper  in  Canada  and 
Mexico,  because  of  tariff  duties,  have  been  materi¬ 
ally  affected. 

There  is  now  before  the  Committee  on  Finance 
of  the  Senate  a  Bill  (S.  3229)  sponsored  by  Senator 
Copeland  of  New  York,  intended  to  limit  the  exemp¬ 
tion  from  duty  of  certain  articles  imported  by  resi¬ 
dents  who  have  not  been  abroad  fifteen  days  or  more. 

This  Bill  provides  that  articles  imported  free  of 
duty  may  not  exceed  $10.00  in  value,  unless  it  is 
shown  under  rules  and  regulations,  which  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  that  a 
resident  has  been  continuously  abroad  fifteen  days 
or  more  immediately  prior  to  his  return  to  the 
United  States. 

The  enactment  of  this  Measure  would  particu¬ 
larly  protect  hundreds  of  American  retailers  located 
along  our  border  lines.  It  seems  to  us  that  these  mer¬ 
chants  are  entitled  to  this  protection  just  as  much  as 
American  manufacturers  are  entitled  to  every  reas¬ 
onable  protection  under  our  Tariff  Law.  They  hare 
substantial  investments  in  their  businesses;  they  pay 
taxes  in  support  of  their  Government,  and  they  em¬ 
ploy  American  labor. 

They  will  support  this  Bill. 

You  can  help  them  by  lending  your  support. 

Bills  Affecting  the  Postal  Service 
of  Interest  to  You 

At  the  present  time  there  are  three  Bills  pend¬ 
ing  in  the  Congress,  which  are  of  importance  and 
interest  to  practically  all  retailers. 
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First,  there  is  Bill  (S.  2101)  which  has  passed 
the  Senate,  and  is  now  before  the  Committee  on  Post 
OfBces  and  Post  Roads  of  the  House,  intended  to  pro¬ 
hibit  the  sending  of  unsolicited  merchandise  through 
the  mails. 

Briefly,  this  Bill  provides  that  if  such  merchan¬ 
dise  is  refused  by  the  addressee  it  shall  be  returned 
to  the  sender  who  will  be  charged  with  postage  due 
at  double  the  regular  rates  upon  delivery.  Upon  the 
sender’s  refusal  to  pay  return  postage,  the  matter 
shall  be  disposed  of  as  dead  mail  matter. 

This  Bill  should  be  supported  by  retailers,  be¬ 
cause  it  will  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  annoying  prac¬ 
tice  so  prevalent  during  recent  years  of  receiving 
onordered  merchandise  through  the  mails,  which  in 
most  instances  must  be  returned  at  the  expense  of 
the  recipient. 

Much  of  the  merchandise  distributed  in  this 
manner  is  of  poor  quality  and  workmanship,  as  the 
purchaser  eventually  finds  out. 

Then  again,  this  method  of  distribution  deprives 
local  retailers  of  business  which  is  rightfully  theirs. 

This  Measure  is  in  the  interest  of  the  public  and 
of  business  generally  and  should  receive  your  sup¬ 
port. 

• 

Next  there  is  a  Measure  (H.  R.  7670)  which 
would  make  illegal  the  distribution  of  more  than 
five  pieces  of  mailable  matter  at  one  time  by  an 
employee  or  by  a  special  messenger  employed  for 
the  particular  occasion.  If  six  or  more  letters  or 
other  pieces  of  mailable  matter  are  transmitted  by 
special  messenger,  each  piece  must  bear  the  proper 
amount  of  postage. 

This  Measure  if  enacted  would  work  a  severe 
hardship  among  smaUer  merchants  in  particular, 
who  use  this  means  of  distributing  advertising  ma¬ 
terial  to  their  customers. 

This  Measure  should  meet  with  wide-spread 
opposition,  because  of  the  inconvenience  it  is  likely 
to  cause  both  individuals  and  business. 

It  will  be  most  helpful  if  members  will  write  to 
their  Congressmen  and  Senators  expressing  their 
views  on  these  two  proposed  Measures  which  affect 
well  established  business  practices. 

A  third  Bill  (H.R.  3845)  to  curb  the  practice 
of  depositing  statements  of  account,  circulars,  sale 
bills,  etc.,  in  private  letter  boxes  without  the  payment 
of  postage,  has  been  passed  by  both  Houses  and  will 
become  Law  if  signed  by  the  President. 

As  you  will  recall  a  similar  Measure  failed  of 
enactment  at  the  last  session  of  the  Congress,  and 
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the  Postmaster  General,  a  few  months  ago,  issued  a 
Regulation  prohibiting  the  use  of  private  mail  boxes 
as  receptacles  for  non-mailable  matter. 

Although  no  Committee  Hearings  were  held  on 
this  Measure,  your  Association  opposed  its  enact¬ 
ment.  Several  hundred  members  were  asked  to  write 
or  wire  their  Congressmen  and  Senators  expressing 
their  opposition  to  the  Bill — but  evidently  our  efforts 
have  been  in  vain. 

If  the  Bill  is  signed  by  the  President — it  will 
mean  that  retailers,  and  others,  will  not  be  permitted 
to  place  such  material  as  Shopping  News,  monthly 
statements,  advertising  circulars,  etc.,  in  private  mail 
boxes  in  residences,  in  letter  slots  in  doors,  or  in  any 
other  receptacle  intended  for  mail.  All  such  matter 
will  have  to  be  transmitted  through  the  mails  and 
bear  postage. 

Only  a  Presidential  veto  can  prevent  this  Meas¬ 
ure  from  becoming  Law. 

Compensating  Taxes  on  Imported 
Cotton  Manufactures  Should  Be 
Included  in  Wholesale  Prices 

When  the  Cotton  Processing  and  Floor  Taxes 
were  first  announced  in  the  summer  of  1933,  we  sug¬ 
gested  that  our  members  take  the  position — insofar 
as  orders  placed  after  the  effective  date  of  the  tax — 
that  such  taxes  are  definitely  a  part  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer’s  or  importer’s  costs  and  should  not  be  passed 
on  as  separate  items  to  retailers. 

The  practice  of  including  Processing,  Floor  and 
Compensating  Taxes  in  the  cost  of  goods  is  being 
generally  followed  by  most  manufacturers  and  whole¬ 
salers. 

It  has  come  to  our  attention  recently,  however, 
that  importers  of  a  few  lines  of  merchandise  are 
attempting  to  collect  from  retailers  the  Compensating 
Tax  imposed  upon  the  importation  of  articles  com¬ 
posed  of  cotton  as  the  component  of  chief  value. 
They  are  adding  this  Tax  as  an  additional  item  over 
and  above  the  price  of  the  merchandise.  This  prac¬ 
tice  is  especiaUy  true  in  the  case  of  imported  infants’ 
wear,  underwear,  and  fabric  gloves. 

Importers  of  cotton  gloves,  we  have  been  in¬ 
formed,  have  made  an  agreement  among  themselves 
to  the  effect  that  the  Cotton  Tax  paid  on  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  the  merchandise  should  be  passed  on  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  price  of  the  goods. 

We  have  advised  inquiring  members  to  take  the 
position  that  the  vendor  had  knowledge  of  the  Tax 
requirements  at  the  time  of  accepting  the  order; 
that  it  was  an  element  of  his  cost  comparable  with 
tariff  duty;  that  he  should  establish  his  price  to 
include  all  factors  of  cost;  and  that  one  cost  com- 
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ponent  should  not  be  singled  out  to  be  added  to  the 
invoice  as  a  separate  item. 

It  has  always  been  our  understanding  that  the 
Government  does  not  intend  that  these  Taxes  should 
be  passed  on  as  separate  items  of  cost  through  the 
various  steps  in  the  production  of  a  cotton  article — ■ 
from  the  ginning  of  the  cotton  to  the  sale  of  the  fin¬ 
ished  product  to  the  consumer. 

In  fact,  the  only  specific  reference  that  the  Law 
makes  to  the  passing  on  of  this  Tax  has  to  do  with 
overstatement  of  the  amount  and  with  prior  con¬ 
tracts.  No  interpretation  of  the  Act  has  been  written 
which  would  cause  us  to  change  this  understanding. 

We,  therefore,  again  point  out  to  members  that 
it  is  consistent  with  the  Law  that  they  make  such 
purchases  tax  included,  and  that  they  resist  all  efforts 
to  pass  the  Tax  on  as  a  separate  item. 

Chicago — June  4th  to  7th. 

The  Annual  Concurrent  Conventions  of  the  Con¬ 
trollers'  Congress,  Store  Management,  Personnel  and 
Traffic  Groups,  the  Retail  Delivery  Association,  and 
the  newly  organized  Credit  Managers'  Group  will  be 
held  at  the  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  from  June  4th 
to  7th  inclusive. 

At  that  time  the  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Act  will  have  been  on  our  Statute  Books  almost  one 
calendar  year. 

Looking  backward — it  has  been  a  year  during 
which  our  Nation  has  experienced  an  economic  rev¬ 
olution  without  precedent. 

It  has  been  a  year  during  which  the  foundations 
of  a  new  economic  and  social  structure  have  been 
laid. 

^ .  It  has  been  a  year  during  which  an  almost  un¬ 
limited  number  of  problems  have  presented  them¬ 
selves  for  solution;  problems  which  have  made  their 
effects  felt  upon  every  business  institution,  as  well  as 
on  the  people  who  comprise  our  Nation. 

It  has  witnessed  the  estabUshment  of  new  rela¬ 
tions  between  employer  and  employee — ^new  condi¬ 
tions  of  employment — a  new  system  of  competition — 
and  the  necessary  adjustment  of  business  operations 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  New  Era. 


It  has  rightfully  been  styled — A  New  Deal. 

Retailing  particularly  has  felt  the  fuU  effects 
of  aU  that  has  been  taking  place. 

Reduced  working  schedules — minimum  wages— 
new  labor  policies — increased  operating  costs — risiii|  V 
prices — a  new  philosophy  of  competition — changes  in  - 
well  established  trade  practices — conflict  of  codes — ; 
and  the  self-government  and  regulation  of  retail  - 
distribution,  in  partnership  with  our  Federal  Gk>veni.  ; 
ment,  have  presented  problems  which  are  yet  far  - 
from  solved. 

Therefore,  it  is  fitting  that  this  Forum  be  held 
to  review  how  wisely  and  how  weU  we  have  solved  the 
problems  of  the  past  twelve  months,  and  to  determine 
— through  careful  planning  and  intelligent  action — 
how  best  to  meet  the  problems  which  lie  ahead. 

There  is  not  a  member  of  the  Association  who 
will  not  benefit  from  this  Gathering. 

There  is  not  a  member  of  the  Association  who  is 
not  now  confronted  with  questions  and  problems 
which  will  come  up  for  consideration  and  solution. 

But  the  way  to  reap  the  maximum  good  from  the 
Concurrent  Conventions  of  your  Association — is  to 
be  present  and  participate  actively  in  their  sessions. 

• 

The  Place — The  Palmer  House,  Chicago 

The  Time — June  4th  to  7th  inclusive 

The  Program  for  this  Meeting  is  now  in  the 
making.  When  completed,  it  will  be  sent  to  each 
member  for  his  information.  We  can  assure  yon, 
however,  that  it  will  embrace  within  its  scope  the 
important  major  legislative  and  operating  problenu 
confronting  our  Craft  at  this  time. 

Remember,  bona  fide  members  of  the  Association 
and  their  executives  wiU  be  entitled  to  a  substantial 
saving  in  their  round  trip  railroad  fares  to  and  from 
Chicago. 
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ALFRED  HENRY 
Chairman,  Controllers'  Congress 

Says: 

“There  is  no  national  organi¬ 
zation,  to  my  knowledge,  that  has 
maintained  more  consistent  inter¬ 
est  and  attendance  than  has  been 
shown  over  a  period  of  years  in 
the  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Controllers’  Congress.  There  are 
several  reasons  for  this  record. 
First,  the  programs  are  carefully 
planned  so  that  many,  if  not  all, 
of  the  pressing  problems  of  the 
large  and  the  smaller  stores  are 
freely  discussed.  Secondly,  the 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  offers  a  splendid  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  each  of  us  to  associate 
with  our  fellow  controllers,  to 
discuss  our  individual  problems 
with  each  other  and  enables  us 
to  make  those  personal  contacts 
so  essential  to  real  cooperation. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  rea¬ 
son  for  the  success  of  our  Con¬ 
ventions  is  that  every  member 
who  attends  takes  home  ideas  of 
tangible  value  to  his  store. 

“Our  program  this  year  will  be 
^cellent.  There  will  be  outstand¬ 
ing  speakers  from  the  fields  of 
control,  credit,  store  management, 
economics  and  business  research. 
If  you  have  any  special  problem 
that  you  think  should  be  dis¬ 
cussed  during  the  Convention, 
please  see  that  Mr.  Kleinhaus,  the 
Manager,  knows. 

“I  appeal  to  you  personally  to 
attend  the  Convention  in  Chicago. 
It  will  be  a  sound  investment  for 
your  store  and  a  profitable,  inter¬ 
esting  experience  for  you.” 
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Concurrent  Conventions 
to  Study  New  Deal 
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CHICAGO — mecca  of  progress 
in  1933,  will  again  be  the  focus¬ 
ing  point  of  tourists  in  1934. 
From  Tombstone,  Arizona  to 
Waterville,  Maine,  the  thousands 
will  arrive  to  tramp  through  the 
oddly  geometric  structures,  and  see 
in  the  ultra-modern  architectural  ex¬ 
panses,  the  labored  advance  that  has 
been  made  from  the  days  of  prairie 
schooners  and  tin-types  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  era  of  the  stream-lined  train  and 
the  wireless  transmission  of  photo¬ 
graphs. 

While  the  Century  of  Progress 
is  again  viewed  in  retrospect,  in  the 
same  city,  the  economic  changes  of 
the  last  year,  and  the  probable  trends 
in  business  for  the  period  immedi¬ 
ately  ahead,  will  undergo  a  thorough 
analysation.  Store  executives  from 
every  point  of  the  compass  will  come 
to  Chicago,  June  4-7,  for  the  Annual 
Controllers  and  Management  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association,  and  put  the 
“New  Deal  in  Retailing”  under  the 
microscope  of  practical  discussion. 

A  year  of  the  N.  R.  A.  and  plan¬ 
ned  recovery  will  afford  retail  ex¬ 
ecutives  a  ready  subject  for  study, 
for  the  delegates  will  apprai.se  the 
changing  operations  and  policies 
effected  from  month  to  month  in 
stores  in  every  geographical  sector. 
At  the  Palmer  House,  where  the 
sessions  are  to  be  held,  six  groups 
of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. — The  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress,  Store  Manage¬ 
ment,  Personnel,  Traffic,  the  Retail 
Delivery  Association,  and  the  newly 
formed  Credit  Managers’  Group 
of  the  Controllers’  Congress,  have 
slated  compact  and  pointed  pro¬ 
grams  for  participation  by  the  at¬ 
tending  executives. 

Economic  and  Technical  Problems 
before  Controllers’  Congress 

For  the  Controllers  the  problems 
to  be  discussed  at  their  session  are 
of  the  most  vital  nature.  Although 
confident  that  the  country  is  emerg¬ 


ing  from  the  trough  of  the  depres¬ 
sion,  each  new  movement  of  the 
business  curve  is  presenting  the 
controllers  with  new  problems.  Re¬ 
covery  means  higher  prices,  the 
problem  of  silver  monetization  is 
extremely  acute  and  taxes  of  one 
sort  or  another  are  constantly  be¬ 
coming  heavier  burdens  for  the  re¬ 
tail  merchant.  All  such  liroad  econ¬ 
omic  problems  are  of  wide  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  controller,  in  addition 
to  the  detailed  technical  questions 
which  are  arising  for  discussion. 
Some  of  the  other  subjects  to  lie 
studied  by  the  controllers  are :  “Un¬ 
employment  Insurance — State  and 
Federal  Law,”  “Charging  of  Rent 
on  Basis  of  Seasonal  Variation  of 
Sales”,  “The  Federal  Securities 
Bill”,  “Discount  Loading”,  “New 
Developments  Under  the  Retail 
Code  and  Manufacturers’  Codes 
Affecting  Retailing”. 

Adjustment  Questions  before 
Store  Managers 

Likewise  for  the  store  managers, 
the  effects  of  the  N.  R.  A.  and  the 
New  Deal  have  served  to  magnify 
and  increase  in  importance  many  or¬ 
dinary  problems  of  store  operation. 
Adjustment  to  customers  and  ad¬ 
justment  policies  have  been  a  con¬ 
stant  problem  to  stores  but  the  effect 
of  many  manufacturers’  codes  and 
existing  business  conditions  on  store 
operation,  have  served  to  increase 
the  importance  of  adjustment  prob¬ 
lems,  and  the  necessity  for  reducing 
adiustment  as  much  as  possible. 
How  such  adjustments  can  be  re¬ 
duced  through  closer  coordination  of 
service  activities  will  be  one  of  the 
major  subjects  discussed  and  an¬ 
alyzed  at  the  Store  Management 
Convention. 

Anticipating  higher  prices  and  in¬ 
creased  installation  costs,  many 
stores  are  seizing  upon  the  present 
opportunity  to  install  and  modernize 
fixtures  and  equipment.  An  entire 
session  of  the  Management  Groups, 
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L.  S.  BITNER 

Clmrntan, 

Store  Management  Group 


Says: 

“At  the  coming  Concurrent 
Convention  in  Chicago  the  first 
of  June,  store  managers  can  an¬ 
ticipate  one  of  the  best  and  most 
constructive  conferences  we  have 
ever  held.  Our  Program  Com¬ 
mittee  is  building  a  sound  and 
timely  program  covering  practical 
discussions  on  a  great  variety  of 
management  problems. 

“Now  that  we  will  have  had 
practically  a  year’s  experience 
with  the  Recovery  Program,  it  is 
vital  that  we  study  and  analyze 
the  changes  it  has  meant  to  our 
business  so  that  we  may  intelli¬ 
gently  guide  operating  activities 
along  a  more  profitable  course 
during  the  coming  year. 

“Our  program  is  being  ar¬ 
ranged  so  as  to  coordinate  the 
sessions  of  the  affiliated  divisions 
of  the  Management  Group,  to 
avoid  conflicting  and  duplicating 
meetings  running  concurrently. 
Outstanding  speakers  will  bring 
consrtuctive  and  pertinent  mes¬ 
sages  to  the  Convention  which 
you  as  an  individual  cannot  afford 
to  miss. 

“I  can  promise  each  and  every 
one  of  you  that  the  benefits  you 
will  obtain  will  more  than  justify 
the  time  and  expense  of  atten¬ 
dance  at  this  meeting,  and  will 
'^uip  you  to  do  a  better  job  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  year.  I  urge  you 
to  attend.” 


which  includes  Store  Management, 
Personnel,  Traffic  and  Delivery,  will 
be  given  to  a  discussion  of  how 
progressive  stores  are  making  these 
changes.  An  important  store  man¬ 
agement  problem  due  to  regulations 
of  working  hours  and  wage  pay¬ 
ments  is  the  necessity  for  reviewing 
and  adjusting  compensation  plans 
throughout  the  store.  Unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  and  the  reduction  of 
casualty  and  liability  insurance  are 
other  major  problems  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed. 

Personnel  Policies  and  Training 

Special  problems  bearing  on  the 
employment  and  training  of  store 
executives  during  this  transition 
period  will  lie  discussed  by  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  Group,  such  as  “Personnel 
Policies  and  Practices  of  Today  and 
their  Effect  on  Employee  Morale’’. 
In  some  stores,  all  except  execu¬ 
tives  are  discharged  by  the  employ¬ 
ment  manager,  while  in  others  the 
responsibility  is  distributed.  The 
pros  and  cons  of  both  methods  will 
l)e  presented. 

The  Constructive  Method  of  Cor¬ 
rection  in  sales  training  will  be 
brought  out  in  a  demonstration,  to 
show  why  much  correction  is  in¬ 
effective  and  what  methods  are  most 
likely  to  yield  results.  Compensation 
plans  will  also  be  discussed  and  a 
session  devoted  to  store  training  will 
include  a  talk  on  voluntary  classes 
and  one  on  training  of  contingents. 
A  forward  look  will  be  given  the 
Personnel  Sessions  in  the  treatment 
of  Christmas  Training  in  1934. 

Codes  and  Eastman  Report 
before  Traffic  Group' 

Provisions  in  manufacturers’ 
codes  and  revolutionary  changes 
both  actual  and  proposed  in  the  field 
of  transportation  have  given  the 
Traffic  Group  more  complex  and 
unique  problems  than  in  any  other 
year  of  its  history.  Coordinator 
Eastman’s  report  on  the  proposed 
handling  of  merchandise  traffic,  pro¬ 
posed  Federal  regulation  of  inter¬ 
state  movements  by  motor  trucks 
and  busses,  the  trucking  code,  actual 
and  proposed  changes  in  F.  O.  B. 
terms  in  manufacturers’  codes,  are 
but  a  few  of  the  multiple  problems 
store  traffic  men  will  discuss.  In 
the  field  of  receiving,  marking  and 
stockkeeping,  which  also  comes  un¬ 
der  the  problems  of  the  Traffic 
Group,  the  most  pertinent  problem 
is  that  of  increasing  the  production 
per  worker. 

To  prepare  the  strongest  possible 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


J.  E.  GRIFFITH 

Chairman,  Traffic  Group 


Says: 

“The  Traffic  Group  is  planning 
the  biggest  and  best  mid-year 
convention  in  its  history.  This 
is  an  assured  fact  as  we  have 
had  the  cooperation  of  the  Traffic 
and  Receiving  men  in  eighteen 
cities  scattered  from  coast  to 
coast.  The  Traffic  and  Receiving 
Managers  in  each  city  have  held 
meetings  to  discuss  subjects  to 
be  included  in  our  program.  The 
minutes  of  all  of  these  meetings 
will  be  gone  over  very  thorough¬ 
ly  by  a  final  program  committee 
at  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  the 
near  future.  The  subjects  for 
discussion  will  therefore  repre¬ 
sent  the  craft  as  a  whole. 

“Members  are  still  seeking 
more  knowledge  on  how  to  bal¬ 
ance  their  budgets  with  the  in¬ 
creased  costs  of  operation  under 
the  N.  R.  A.  Greater  interest 
than  ever  before  is  shown  for 
some  kind  of  a  bonus  for  in¬ 
creased  production.  Many  new 
developments  in  transportation 
have  arisen  and  present  perplex¬ 
ing  problems. 

“Intelligent  discussion  on  these 
and  many  other  problems  should 
make  the  Traffic  Group  sessions 
well  worth  the  time  of  every  ex¬ 
ecutive  to  attend  our  meetings. 

“The  Traffic  Group  as  in  the 
past  will  deal  with  facts  and  not 
in  generalities.  This  will  be  one 
convention  where  Store  Mana¬ 
gers  and  Controllers  cannot 
afford  to  let  their  Traffic  and  Re-^ 

ceiving  Managers  stay  at  home. 
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Con ventions 


BESS  BLOODWORTH 

Chairman  of  the 
Personnel  Group 
Says: 

“The  Concurrent  Conventions 
which  are  to  be  held  in  Chicago 
should  be  very  worthwhile  for  the 
Personnel  Group. 

“The  first  year  of  the  New 
Deal  is  drawing  to  a  close.  Our 
policies  and  operating  problems 
are  becoming  established  on  a 
practical  basis  and  our  collective 
experience  should  be  of  great 
value  in  guiding  us  thru  a  second 
year. 

“The  Personnel  Group  is  plan¬ 
ning  a  sound,  constructive  pro¬ 
gram.  Subjects  to  be  discussed 
include  ‘Personnel  Policies  And 
Practices  Today  And  Their 
Effect  On  Employee  Morale’, 
‘The  Handling  Of  Dismissals’, 
‘.Adjustments  In  Compensation 
Plans’,  ‘Training  of  Contin¬ 
gents’  and  other  topics  of  in¬ 
terest  to  all  store  executives. 

“In  response  to  general  de¬ 
mand,  round  table  conferences  on 
Training  and  Employment  prob¬ 
lems  will  be  featured  and  these 
will  be  confined  to  small  groups 
in  charge  of  competent  leaders. 
The  topics  have  also  been  selected 
from  popular  demand  and  will 
deal  with  questions  of  policies 
and  practices  which  are  of  inter¬ 
est  and  concern  to  us  all. 

Ample  time  will  be  allowed 
for  questions  and  answers  from 
the  floor  following  each  talk  and 
luncheon  conferences  will  be  ar- 
ranged  if  desired. 

We  promise  you  four  profit¬ 
able  days.” 


program  local  program  committees 
have  already  held  meetings  in  14 
cities  to  decide  on  the  problems  and 
subjects  which  must  be  discussed. 
Through  these  committees  more 
than  150  members  of  the  Traffic 
Group  are  building  the  group  pro¬ 
gram. 

Retail  Delivery  Problems 

The  New  Deal  has  presented 
problems  for  delivery  men  no  less 
than  for  other  store  executives. 
The  retail  code,  by  restricting  hours 
of  work  and  store  operation,  fixing 
salary  minimums,  etc.,  has  brought 
l)othersome  questions  to  the  delivery 
departments.  These  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  along  with  problems  in  pack¬ 
ing  and  wrapping,  generated  from 
the  same  source.  The  necessity  for 
strict  economy,  coupled  with  re- 
.expanding  business,  has  given  the 
delivery  departments  the  problem  of 
selecting  the  kind  of  truck  that  will 
give  the  ultimate  in  service  and  per¬ 
formance.  A  special  symposium  on 
the  selecting  of  trucks,  with  sug¬ 
gestions  of  the  ideal  truck  for  vari¬ 
ous  store  needs,  is  scheduled. 

Other  delivery  topics  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  are :  “What  the  Store  Mana- 
g;.‘r  Expects  of  the  Delivery  Deimrt- 
ment’’,  outlining  the  need  for  sym¬ 
pathetic  relations  between  the  store 
manager  and  delivery  manager ; 
“Dividends  from  Cooperative  De¬ 
livery”;  “Modern  and  Effective 
Warehousing”;  “Use  of  "the  Driver 
in  Sales  Promotion”;  and  “Promo¬ 
tion  of  Uniform  Highway  Require¬ 
ments.” 

New  Credit  Managers’  Group 

The  Credit  Managers’  Group, 
which  is  just  now  being  organized, 
will  hold  its  first  convention  with 
the  other  groups.  By-laws  will  be 
passed  on  and  permanent  officers 
elected.  Important  credit  problems 
are  already  slated  for  discussion, 
such  as  “Charge  Customer  Identifi¬ 
cation”  and  “Latest  Developments 
in  Collection  Procedure”. 

Besides  individual  sessions,  the 
groups  will  hold  a  number  of  joint 
sessions.  At  the  opening  session 
Mayor  Kelly  will  present  the  greet¬ 
ings  of  the  city,  and  David  Ovens, 
President,  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association,  will  be  a 
speaker. 

A  large  amount  of  exhibit  space 
is  being  planned  for  exhibits  of  vari¬ 
ous  industrial  firms.  The  exhibitors, 
their  products  on  display  and  their 
booth  numbers  are  listed  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  pages. 

(Continued  on  page  88) 


J.  E.  CARROLL 

Chairman  of  the  Retail 
Delivery  Association 

Says: 

“The  importance  of  the  store’s 
delivery  activities  is  more  appar¬ 
ent  than  ever.  The  initiation  of 
the  National  Recovery  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  subsequent  adoption 
of  the  Retail  Code  have  effected 
and  made  necessary  many 
changes  in  operation.  .The  execu¬ 
tive  who  is  interested  and  con¬ 
cerned  with  delivery  operations  is 
confronted  with  many  problems 
affecting  the  efficiency  of  opera¬ 
tion,  control  of  expense,  and  the 
elimination  of  waste.  The  solu¬ 
tion  of  these  problems  calls  for 
and  requires  the  best  we  have  in 
ability,  imagination  and  common 
sense. 

“The  coming  Convention  of  the 
Retail  Delivery  Association  is 
most  timely.  Its  program  has 
been  designed  to  include  for  con¬ 
sideration,  deliberat.on  and  dis¬ 
cussion,  those  problems  that  to¬ 
day  require  attention  and,  as  a 
result,  those  who  will  attend  and 
participate  cannot  help  but  bring 
back  many  ideas  and  helpful 
knowledge  which  will  prove  prof¬ 
itable  to  their  stores. 

“The  delivery  department 
ranks  as  the  most  important  ser¬ 
vice  division  in  a  retail  institu¬ 
tion.  Because  of  its  close  contact 
with  customers,  it  can  and  does 
do  much  toward  the  creating  and 
sustaining  of  good  will. 

“You  cannot  afford  to  miss  the 
Convention.” 
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Conventions 


PAUL  E.  MURPHY 

Frederick  Loeser  &  Co.  Inc., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Chairman,  Sales  Promotion  Division 

A  DECISION  to  hold  the  sum- 
mer  conference  of  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  simul¬ 
taneously  and  in  conjunction  with 
the  annual  convention  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Federation  of  America,  was 
reached  by  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Sales  Promotion  Division  in  a  recent 
luncheon  meeting  at  the  Hotel 
Pennsylvania. 

The  joint  sessions  will  be  held  in 
New  York,  June  17,  18,  19  and  20. 
In  announcing  plans  for  the  con¬ 
ference,  Paul  E.  Murphy,  Chairman 
of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division, 
and  Advertising  Manager,  Frederick 
Loeser  &  Company,  issued  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement : 

“At  its  January  meeting,  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Division  concluded  that  the 
question  of  having  a  mid-summer 
conference  should  be  put  up  to  the 
members  of  the  division.  In  a  poll, 
the  members  indicated  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  interest  and  the  majority  ex¬ 
pressed  a  preference  that  the  con¬ 
ference  be  held  in  New  York  City. 
It  was  thought  that  since  the  various 
divisions  of  the  Advertising  Federa¬ 
tion  of  America  represent  every 
specialized  advertising  field,  a  joint 
gathering  would  have  a  broadening 
influence  on  retail  advertisers.  One 
of  our  most  successful  conferences 
was  held  several  years  ago  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  A.  F.  A. 

“The  general  program  for  this 
convention  will  include  some  of  the 
nation’s  leading  business  men,  in- 


THE 

Summer  Conference 


of  the 

Sales  Promotion  Division 

will  be  held 

June  17,  18,  19  and  20 
in  New  York 
at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania 

in  conjunction  with  the 

ANNUAL  CONVENTION 
of  the 

ADVERTISING  FEDERATION  of  AMERICA 


dustrialists,  governmental  officials 
as  speakers.  The  principal  promo¬ 
tional  problems  in  the  retail  field 
will  be  discussed  in  three  technical 
sessions.  It  is  also  proposed  to  have 
the  retail  promotional  viewpoint  dis¬ 
cussed  by  a  store  owner,  a  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  and  other  executives 
outside  of  the  Sales  Promotion  field, 
in  order  to  show  how  all  selling 
impulses  in  a  store  may  be  coor¬ 
dinated.  Tentative  subjects  on  the 
program  will  include:  Developing 


An  Effective  Selling  Program  for 
Fall  Promotion ;  The  Importance  of 
Internal  Promotion  and  How  It 
May  Be  Improved;  Eliminating 
Wasteful  Expenditure ;  Institutional 
Advertising,  Its  Value  Under  Pres¬ 
ent  Day  Conditions ;  How  May 
Consumer  Resistance  to  Increased 
Prices  be  Overcome.  Other  topics 
of  practical  nature  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  informally  during  the  ses¬ 
sions.  Further  details  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  near  future.’’ 
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A  Personal  Membership  For  Buyers 

BY  JAY  D.  RUNKLE 

Divisional  Merchandise  Manager, 

B.  Altman  &  Company, 
and  Chairman,  Merchandising 
Division  Membership  Committee 


Successful  merchandising 

today,  more  than  at  any  other 
time  in  our  history,  demands  the 
intelligent  cooperation  of  all  of  us. 
Group  action  has  become  an  in¬ 
creasingly  important  factor  in  our 
work,  and  each  member  of  a  store’s 
merchandising  staff  can  contribute 
his  share  to  the  task  of  dealing  with 
the  problems  that  lie  immediately 
ahead. 

Manufacturers’  codes,  with  all 
their  ramifications,  probably  come 
to  mind  first  of  all  when  we  think 
of  the  problems  that  we  as  a  group 
are  tackling,  but  there  are  many 
others  of  not  dissimilar  nature  that 
vitally  affect  our  profit  and  sales. 
For  example,  the  establishment  of 
new  price  lines,  the  adjustment  of 
markups  and  the  reduction  of  mark- 
downs  and  expenses  are  problems 
that  call  for  the  concerted  effort  of 


Buyer  s  Associate  Membership 

The  new  associate  membership 
for  buyers  will  enable  the  buy¬ 
ers  in  your  store  to  participate 
in  the  work  of  their  National 
Association.  A  special  rate  of 
dues,  five  dollars  a  year,  has 
been  established  for  them. 
Membership  privileges  include: 

1.  Subscription  to  The  Bul¬ 
letin 

2.  Free  copy  of  Markdown 
Manual 

4.  Research  library  facilities 

3.  Special  reports,  studies  and 
news  bulletins 

5.  Information  on  codes 

6.  Membership  discount  on 
publications 

7.  Participation  in  conventions 
and  reduced  railroad  fares 
to  convention  sessions 

8.  Facilities  for  organizing 

buyers’  groups 

May,  1934 


merchandising  executives.  They  re¬ 
quire,  also,  the  cooperation  of  every 
buyer. 

Recent  developments  have  showed 
us  how  well  suited  our  Association 
is  to  the  task  of  organizing  and 
directing  our  cooperative  efforts 
along  these  lines,  and  we  have  seen 
how  it  adapts  its  service  to  meet 
our  changing  needs.  Until  just  late¬ 
ly,  however,  there  has  been  no  way 
in  which  buyers  could  become  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association  and  take  an 
active  part  in  its  work. 

Recognizing  the  increasing  im¬ 
portance  of  the  buyer’s  place  in 
profitable  store  operation,  and  real¬ 
izing  the  necessity  of  keeping  our 
buyers  informed  of  developments  in 
the  merchandising  field,  our  Board 
of  Directors  has  recently  made  buy¬ 
ers  eligible  for  associate  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Merchandising  Division. 
Under  this  plan,  they  will  receive 
not  only  The  Bulletin  of  the 
Association,  but  also  the  same 
snecial  reports  and  news  bulletins 
that  we,  as  merchandise  managers, 
receive.  Our  buyers  will  be  kept 
informed  of  developments  in  manu¬ 
facturers’  codes  and  in  the  Retail 
Code  which  affect  merchandising, 
they  will  be  able  to  call  upon  the 
headquarters  office  for  the  exchange 
of  merchandising  information,  and 
will  be  free  to  take  advantage  of  its 
facilities  for  research  and  investiga¬ 
tion.  They  will  have  the  privilege 
of  participating  in  conventions  and, 
as  delegates,  will  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  reduced  railroad  fares.  There 
will  be  facilities  for  organizing  buy¬ 
ers’  committees  and  groups  to  work 
cooperatively  on  buyers’  problems, 
for  the  purpose  of  the  Division  is  to 
help  its  members  do  a  better  job  by 
serving  them  as  a  clearing  house  for 
all  types  of  merchandising  and  buy¬ 
ing  information,  and  to  give  them 
everv  opportunity  to  come  together 
for  the  consideration  of  their  mutual 
problems. 

It  is  gratifying  to  report  that  the 
announcement  of  this  new  associate 
membership  met  with  an  immediate 


MARGARET  GOLLAN 

Ready-to-W ear  Buyer 

Frank  R.  Jelleff,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Jelleff  was  the  first  store  to  enroll  its 
buyers  in  the  Merchandising  Diinsion. 

response  from  member  stores. 
Frank  R.  Jelleff,  Inc.,  Washingfton, 
D.  C.,  has  the  distinction  of  being 
the  first  store  to  enroll  its  buyers 
in  the  Merchandising  Division. 
Miss  Margaret  Gollan,  in  charge  of 
ready-to-wear.  Miss  S.  Ingram, 
Mrs.  Margaret  O’Connor,  and  Mr. 
J.  Adler  of  this  store  were  our  first 
four  buyer  members. 

Other  stores  have  followed  the 
example  of  Jelleff ’s,  and  are  signing 
up  their  buyers — six,  eight,  ten,  or 
more  at  a  time.  The  Merchandising 
Division’s  drive  to  double  its  mem¬ 
bership  this  year  has  taken  off  to  a 
flying  start.  Individual  buyers  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  are  sending 
in  their  applications  to  join  their 
Association  and  combine  their 
efforts  with  those  of  other  leaders 
in  the  merchandising  field  to  meet 
successfully  the  merchandising  situ¬ 
ation  confronting  them. 
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Credit  Managers 


The  Birth  of 

the  Credit  Managers’  Group 


SOME  years  ago  most  depart¬ 
ment  and  specialty  stores 
guarded  their  operating  methods 
most  zealously  and  saw  little  merit 
in  permitting  others  to  secure  any 
advantage  which  they  themselves 
may  have  had  because  of  more  effi¬ 
cient  operations. 

With  the  great  expansion  in  re¬ 
tail  business  during  the  last  decade 
came  the  need  for  modernized  meth¬ 
ods  of  operation  for  the  successful 
stores.  Some  of  these  stores  soon 
realized  that  great  benefits  could  be 
secured  from  an  interchange  of 
comparative  figures  and  operating 
procedure.  They  formed  coopera¬ 
tive  groups  for  the  promotion  of 
this  idea  within  their  organization. 
That  this  interchange  of  experience 
among  members  of  such  groups  has 
been  invaluable  is  evidenced  by  the 
increased  number  of  these  associ¬ 
ations  within  recent  years,  and  the 
broader  scope  of  their  activities. 

We  find  in  such  research  groups 
a  division  for  credit  managers,  in¬ 
cluding  accounts  receivable,  auth¬ 
orizing,  as  well  as  the  sections  re¬ 
sponsible  for  opening,  closing  and 
collecting  accounts.  There  is  no 
question  about  the  value  of  this  in¬ 
terchange  of  experience  among  the 
members  of  such  groups.  In  some 
of  them  the  credit  men  come  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  to 
study  in  detail  the  operations  of  the 
credit  department  of  one  of  their 
stores  and  to  present  constructive 
criticism  which  will  permit  that  store 
to  operate  even  more  efficiently.  It 
was  the  privilege  of  the  writer  of 
this  article  to  be  present  as  a  guest 
at  one  of  these  meetings  last  month 
in  one  of  the  New  York  stores. 
Those  who  were  fortunate  enough 
to  be  members  of  this  group  were 
very  enthusiastic  about  the  benefits 
they  receive  from  such  a  close  and 
intimate  exchange  of  experience. 

Why  should  not  all  department 
and  specialty  store  credit  depart¬ 
ments  have  something  similar  avail- 


BY  EDGAR  I.  AMTHOR 

Temporary  Cliairtnan, 
Credit  Managers’  Group, 
A  Division  of  the 
Controllers’  Congress 


able  to  them?  Why  should  I  not  be 
permitted  to  know  about  your  very 
fine  method  of  aging  accounts,  or 
your  method  of  zoning  your  bills 
so  as  to  limit  your  postage  to  2  cents 
for  most  of  the  bills?  There  are 
many  other  things  in  which  I  am  in¬ 
terested  if  you  will  give  me  the 
opportunity  to  learn  about  them,  and 
m  return,  I  want  to  tell  you  what 
we  are  doing  if  you  will  let  me 
know  what  you  particularly  desire. 

How  can  we  get  together?  The 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associ¬ 
ation  and  the  Controllers’  Congress 
provided  the  answer  at  recent  meet¬ 
ings  of  their  respective  Boards  of 
Directors  when  they  authorized  the 
organization  of  the  Credit  Manag¬ 
ers’  Group  of  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress. 

Plan  of  New  Group 

It  will  be  the  purpose  of  this 
group  to  provide  a  clearing  house 
for  the  exchange  of  information  in 
the  specialized  field  of  department 
store  and  specialty  store  credit 
granting,  whereby  further  studies  on 


credit  and  collection  problems  might 
be  dev  eloped  for  the  benefit  of  the 
craft. 

Within  the  next  few  weeks,  a 
permanent  staff  Manager  will  be  en¬ 
gaged,  with  offices  in  New  York 
City  in  quarters  provided  by  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .\sso- 
ciation.  This  Manager  will  be  a 
man  who  is  well  and  favorably 
known  to  credit  managers  of  de¬ 
partment  and  specialty  stores.  He 
will  know  where  to  secure  the  in¬ 
formation  you  desire.  The  mem¬ 
bers  contributing  this  information 
will  receive  a  summary  of  the  re¬ 
plies  from  other  stores,  which 
should  also  be  of  interest  to  them. 
Gradually,  this  group  will  build  a 
body  of  information  covering  every 
part  of  our  credit  work.  This  should 
prove  to  be  a  gold  mine  for  those 
who  wish  to  be  certain  they  are 
taking  advantage  of  the  newest  de¬ 
velopments. 

One  of  the  duties  assigned  to  the 
temporary  chairman  was  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  temporary  Board  of 
Directors.  Because  so  many  com¬ 
parisons  are  made  today  on  the  basis 
of  the  12  Federal  Reserve  Districts, 
it  was  decided  to  invite  a  credit 
manager  to  serve  from  each  one  of 
these  districts.  The  membership  of 
the  temporary  board  is  given  below. 

{Continued  on  page  82) 


TEMPORARY  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Name 

Store 

City 

McMahon,  Louis  T. 

William  Filene’s  Sons  Co. 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

Malloy,  James 

Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Teubner,  H.  R. 

Strawbridge  &  Clothier 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Driver,  G.  C. 

May  Company 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Hewitt,  James  R. 

The  Hub 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Schaefer,  P.  W. 

Burdine’s,  Inc. 

Miami,  Florida 

Martens,  W.  S. 

Carson  Pirie  Scott  Co. 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Godfrey,  H.  G. 

J.  L.  Hudson  Company 

Detroit,  Michigan 

Fish.  R.  H. 

May  Company 

Denver,  Colo. 

Wm.  J.  Eiden 

The  (^Iden  Rule 

St  Paul,  Minn. 

Clark,  J.  R. 

Monnig  Dry  Goods  Co. 

Fort  Worth,  Texas 

F.  D.  Francis 

The  Emporium 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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Statistical  Analysis  to 
Measure  Sales  Performance 


BY 

EDWARD  L.  WEISS,  B.  S.  C. 


WE  have  witnessed  during  the 
past  several  years  an  ever 
widening  use  of  statistical 
analysis  of  things  in  general,  and 
business  in  particular  by  our  gov- 
emrfaent  agencies,  both  State  and 
Federal,  and  by  our  larger  corpora¬ 
tions.  It  is  the  contention  of  the 
writer  that  significant  information 
resulting  from  such  investigations 
should  be,  and  can  be,  made  avail¬ 
able  to  all  businesses  to  which  such 
studies  may  be  applied. 

Another  view  is  worthy  of  note. 
The  indices  arrived  at  by  these  gov¬ 
ernment  and  corporate  sources  are 
usually  so  general  and  wide  in  their 
scope  that  they  are  not  only  of  little 
value  to  the  average  business  man, 
but  actually  dangerous  to  use  for 
determination  of  policy. 

With  these  considerations  in  mind 
a  studv  was  made  to  furnish  an  in¬ 
telligent  picture  of  the  sales  of  the 
writer’s  store.  The  results  were  so 
valuable  and  enlightening  that  the 
method  used  for  the  study  is  here 
cheerfully  passed  on  in  the  hope 
that  others  will  be  able  to  derive 
benefits  from  similar  analyses. 

Total  Sales  Investigated 

The  analysis  was  begun  by  pro¬ 
curing  the  gross  sales  figur.es,  by 
departments  and  by  months,  for  an 
eleven  year  period,  1923-33,  inclu¬ 
sive.  A  seasonal  index  was  comput- 
^  from  these  figures.^  This  index 
is  shown  in  Table  I  along  with  the 
Federal  Reserve  Index  for  depart¬ 
ment  store  sales  throughout  the 
nation. 

A  comparison  of  the  two  indices 
in  Table  I  shows  clearly  that  our 
store  has  a  much  more  sharply  de¬ 
fined  seasonal,  being  higher  in  Jan¬ 
uary  and  December  and  lower  in 

1.  The  method  used  for  computing  this  index 
was  the  "Link-Relative”  method,  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  which  may  be  found  in  any  text 
on  sutistical  analysis. 
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Statistician, 

J.  B.  Sheppard  &  Sons, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


TABLE  I 

Indices  of  Seasonal  Variation 
in  Gross  Sales 


a.  J.  B.  Sheppard  &  Sons,  1923-33* 

b.  Federal  Reserve  Index,  Department 

Store  Sales,  1922-28** 


Month 

a. 

J.  B. 
Sheppard 
&  Sons 

b. 

Federal 

Reserve 

Index 

Jan. 

135 

86 

Feb. 

84 

83 

Mar. 

87 

93 

Apr. 

83 

101 

May 

103 

102 

June 

81 

97 

July 

77 

74 

Aug. 

43 

76 

Sept. 

72 

95 

Oct. 

112 

111 

Nov. 

125 

117 

Dec. 

198 

165 

*Link-Relative  Method  Used  j 

** Source;  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin,  | 
April,  1928,  page  238.  Ratio-to-  i 
Moving  Average  Method  Used 


August.  We  were  able  to  account 
for  this  picture  by  an  investigation 
into  our  promotion  policies  and  a 
consideration  of  the  habits  of  our 
clientele.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of 
this  paper  to  go  into  this  phase  in 
any  detail,  except  to  point  out  that 
the  maladjustments  in  service  fa¬ 
cilities  and  selling  and  service  per¬ 
sonnel  resulting  from  sharp  season¬ 
al  movements  cannot  be  overcome 
unless  the  extent  and  timing  of  such 
fluctuations  are  measured.  In  the 
case  of  the  writer’s  store,  several 


promotions  have  been  planned  to 
flatten  out  the  seasonal  picture  as 
revealed  in  Table  I.  Incidentally,  a 
chart  was  made  upon  which  the  in¬ 
dices  in  Table  I  were  both  plotted 
in  order  to  make  the  seasonal  fluc¬ 
tuations  more  vivid  and  to  facilitate 
comparison  of  the  two. 

Departmental  Sales  Investigated 

The  next  step  in  our  analysis  was 
to  investigate  the  departmental  sales 
made  during  each  of  the  twelve 
months  for  the  eleven  year  period. 
January  alone  will  be  used  here  to 
illustrate  the  method  used  for  ob¬ 
taining  the  results,  as  well  as  the 
application  of  the  information.  The 
problem  was  to  ascertain  just  what 
part  of  the  total  sales  for  January 
was  made  up  by  each  department. 
The  eleven  year  period,  1923-33, 
was  used.  The  gross  sales  for  each 
department  were  set  up  by  years, 
for  January  only.  The  totals,  of 
course,  represented  January  sales 
for  the  eleven  years.  The  sales  for 
each  department  were  divided  by 
the  total  sales  of  all  departments  for 
each  of  the  eleven  Januaries.  These 
sets  of  percentages,  each  totalling 
100%,  were  added  by  departments 
for  eleven  years  and  an  average  per¬ 
centage  was  procured  by  dividing 
each  total  by  eleven. 

This  appears  to  be  relatively  sim¬ 
ple  provided  the  necessary  data  are 
readily  available.  However,  the 
presence  of  inconsistencies  should 
be  noted,  since  they  occurred  in  the 
analysis  here  described.  The  de¬ 
partmental  set-up  in  the  store 
changed  during  the  eleven  year 
period.  Adjustments  were  there¬ 
fore  necessary,  e.g.,  combining  and 
omitting  cer^fn  departments,  and 
separating  still  utliers. 

In  the  writer’s  store  there  were 
certain  novelty  departments  which 
had  been  discontinued.  This  was 
provided  for  by  subtracting  these 
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departments  from  the  total  for  that 
January  and  considering  the  result¬ 
ing  figure  as  100%  sales.  The  sales 
for  the  rest  of  the  departments  were 
divided  by  this  new  total  figure. 

Also,  prior  to  1930,  the  Towel  De¬ 
partment  was  part  of  the  Linen 
Department.  Since  they  are  now 
separate  entities,  it  was  necessary 
to  arrive  at  a  figure  for  each  of  the 
two  departments.  This  was  done 
by  adding  Towels  sales  to  Linen 
sales  for  the  years  since  this  sep¬ 
aration  and  obtaining  one  percent¬ 
age  for  the  total.  This  was  added 
to  the  Linen  percentages  prior  to 
1930  and  averaged  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  the  other  departments.  After 
the  averages  were  corrected  to  total 
100%,  the  two  departments  were 
separated.  Having  separate  sales 
figures  for  Towels  and  Linens  since 
1930,  a  fair  basis  was  supplied  upon 
which  to  separate  the  two.  It  was 
found  that  for  four  years,  the  sales 
of  Towels  averaged  29.78%  of  the 
total  sales  for  the  two  departments, 
and  Linens  averaged  70.22%  of  this 
same  total.  The  combined  percent-  ,  .  . 

age  already  arrived  at  was  then  reduction  m  expenses?  How  long 
broken  down  on  this  basis  and  the  declines  in  duration?  A 

necessary  information  was  procur-  seasonal  index,  such  as  that  shown 
ed.  The  results  of  this  analysis  Table  I,  will  go  a  long  way  to- 
are  shown  in  Table  II.  ward  answering  these  and  innumer- 

It  is  understood  that  such  a  situ-  ^^le  other  questions  in  an  intelligent 
ation  may  have  been  peculiar  to  the  rnanner. 

writer’s  store  alone,  but  the  cumber-  .  P^her  expenses,  such  as  adver- 
some  details  of  these  adjustments  rising,  should  be  apportioned  ac- 
are  outlined  here  since  it  is  almost  cording  to  the  picture  presented  by 
certain  that  some  adjustments  will  seasonal  index.  Expenditures 
be  necessary  regardless  of  the  store  ^®r  advertising  may  be  made  to  build 
to  which  this  analysis  may  be  ap-  s^^cs  during  dull  periods,  or  con- 
plied.  The  method  of  approach  tersely,  these  expenditures  may  be 
must  not  therefore  be  abandoned  saved  when  they  do  not  appear  to 
simply  because  these  inconsistencies  ^  justified.  The  policy  followed 
exist.  The  analysis  should  be  ad-  dependent  upon  individual  judg- 
justed  as  is  necessary  to  the  end  in  nicnt  based  upon  ones  own  store; 
view,  as  was  done  in  this  case.  but  in  either  case  the  information 

must  be  made  available  to  indicate 
Application  of  Results  that  some  choice  is  necessary.  In 

general  it  may  be  said  that  promo- 
It  may  now  logically  be  asked:  tions,  fitted  to  the  season,  should  be 
This  analysis  is  of  interest,  but  of  planned  to  build  up  the  low  points 
what  practical  value  is  it  to  each  in-  during  the  year  in  order  that  fixed 
dividual  business?  To  answer  this  expenses,  such  as  rent,  may  be  met 
the  various  applications  of  this  sig-  with  less  drain  on  the  surplus  built 
nificant  information  are  outlined  be-  up  by  months  with  heavy  sales, 
low.  An  index  of  departmental  sales 

It  is  axiomatic  that  seasonal  vari-  within  each  month,  such  as  that 
ations  in  business  result  in  substan-  shown  in  Table  II,  is  valuable  for 
tial  inroads  into  profits  by  making  the  same  reasons  as  those  outlined 
running  expenses  disproportionately  for  months  within  a  year.  One 
high.  During  the  summer  months,  finds  clearly  indicated  those  depart- 
for  example,  we  know  that  the  per-  ments  in  which  selling  personnel 
sonnel  should  be  reduced,  office  and  can  most  readily  be  cut  down,  also 
service  as  well  as  selling.  But  just  those  departments  which  require 
when  does  this  seasonal  decline  be-  promotions  of  one  kind  or  another 
gin,  and  to  what  extent  does  busi-  to  build  up  sales,  also  those  upon 
ness  decline?  Are  there  other  which  advertising  appropriations 
months  when  business  justifies  a  may  most  profitably  be  allowed,  and 


TABLE  II 

Average  Percentage  of  Total  January 
Business  Done  by  Each  Department* 

J.  B.  Sheppard  &  Sons 


Department 

Percentage 

Decorating 

9.57 

Linens 

29.84 

Towels 

12.65 

Muslin 

9.41 

Lingerie 

12.90 

Infants 

5.07 

Handkerchief 

3.47 

Fancy  Linens 

8.31 

Hosiery  and  Handbag 

2.23 

Mail  Order 

6.55 

100.00 

*Sample:  Sales  figures,  1923-33  inc. 
except :  Hosiery  and  Handbag,  1924- 
33  inc.;  Mail  Order,  1933  only. 
Towels  separated  from  Linens  on 
a  percentage  basis  of  their  separa¬ 
tion  since  1930. 

ZX 

Formula:  Ma  =  - * 
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numerous  other  interesting  and  val¬ 
uable  facts. 

Since  the  recent  tendency  toward 
the  abolition  of  store-wide  sales  in 
favor  of  staggered  departmental 
promotions,  it  appears  that  informa¬ 
tion  similar  to  that  in  Table  II  is 
not  only  helpful  but  necessary. 

An  Innovation 

In  our  own  case  we  put  the  fig¬ 
ures  shown  in  the  two  tables  to 
further  use.  We  had  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  coming  year,  1934, 
would  show  an  increase  in  sales. 
This  was  the  result  of  weighing 
facts  presented  by  the  generjJ 
economic  picture  as  well  as  those 
peculiar  to  our  own  store.  The 
question  was,  if  we  expected  to  do 
$4,800,0(X)*  gross  sales  in  1934,  how 
much  would  January  and  each  sub¬ 
sequent  month  have  to  do?  Since 
this  hypothesis  was  being  formu¬ 
lated  during  December  of  1933  we 
thought  it  wise  to  provide  for  a 
budget  based  upon  a  smaller  sales 
figure  if  our  interpretation  of  the 
general  picture  did  not  materialize. 
This  figure  we  set  at  $4,200,000, 
upon  which  basis  we  also  wanted  to 
know  what  January  and  each  subse¬ 
quent  month  would  have  to  con¬ 
tribute. 

This  information  is  readily  avail¬ 
able  by  a  simple  application  of  the 
seasonal  index  in  Table  I  to  a 
monthly  average  for  each  of  the  two 
suppositions,  ^100,000  and  $350,000, 
respectively.  If  January  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  do  135%  of  the  average 
month  (100%)  for  the  year,  and 
this  average  is  $400,000,  then  Jan¬ 
uary  should  do  $540,000,  February 
$336,000  (84%  X  $400,000),  and  so 
on.  In  the  case  of  the  $350,000 
average,  January  should  do  $472,500 
(135%  X  $350,000),  February 
$294,000  (84%  X  $350,000),  and  so 
on.  These  figures  need  but  be  car¬ 
ried  on  to  show  what  is  expected 
for  each  month  of  the  year  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  foregoing  estimates. 

To  each  of  the  monthly  figures 
resulting  from  the  above  analysis 
it  is  only  necessary  to  apply  the  de¬ 
partmental  percentages  for  each 
month  to  find  to  what  extent  each 
department  in  the  store  must  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  expected  total  busi¬ 
ness.  In  our  case,  the  percentages 
shown  in  Table  1 1  were  simply  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  $540,000  and  $472,500 
figures  to  ascertain  what  each  de¬ 
partment  must  do  to  obtain  these 
respective  goals. 

2.  All  the  figures  used  to  illustrate  the  method 
are  fictitious. 

(Continued  on  page  84) 
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Accounting  Treatment  of 

Obsolete  Merchandise 

•  A  plan  outlined  in  a  recent  speech 
before  the  Baltimore  Group  of  Controllers 


BY  E.  A.  GODLEY 
Retail  Consultant, 

S.  D.  Leidesdorf  &  Co., 

Nevj  York,  N.  Y. 

Merchandise  passes 

through  certain  stages  before 
it  becomes  obsolete,  no  matter 
how  quickly  styles  change,  and  if 
all  concerned  are  on  the  “qui  vive” 
there  is  no  occasion  for  obsolescence. 

If  merchandise  is  permitted  to  reach 
the  stage  of  obsolescence  immeasur¬ 
able  harm  is  done  to  the  organization 
from  a  number  of  angles,  and  mod¬ 
erate  losses  have  been  allowed  to 
pyramid  into  serious  losses. 

I  shall  describe  in  my  own  termi¬ 
nology  the  various  stages  before  ob¬ 
solescence  is  reached.  I  divide 
stocks  of  merchandise  into  three 
classes,  namely,  (a)  current  mer¬ 
chandise,  (b)  slow  moving  merchan¬ 
dise,  (c)  prior  merchandise — and  I 
stop  there,  emphasizing  intolerance 
of  obsolete  merchandise.  Incident¬ 
ally,  these  terms  will  not  conflict 
with  the  aging  by  dates  of  physical 
inventories,  rather  they  will  coin¬ 
cide  with  intelligent  aging  and, 
therefore,  will  become  a  definite  and 
practical  basis  upon  which  to  pre¬ 
dicate  merchandise  reserves. 

Obsolete  merchandising  is  the 
“Big  Bad  Wolf”  of  retailing. 

It  is  a  joint  problem.  Everyone 
is  concerned.  We  shall  now  see 
what  the  accounting  department  and 
its  chief  can  do  as  their  part  in 
abolishing  the  hateful  thing. 

Technically,  accounting  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  obsolete,  prior  or  slow 
moving  merchandise  only  at  physical 
inventory  periods  for  the  purpose  of 
fixing  proper  values  upon  merchan¬ 
dise  for  balance  sheet  purposes. 
This  conception  is  a  correct  one  so 
far  as  the  outside  accountant  is  con¬ 
cerned,  but  not  acceptable  for  the 
accounting  officer  of  the  company. 
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namely,  the  controller,  as  such  an 
attitude  disregards  things  which,  in 
my  estimation,  have  a  material  bear¬ 
ing  upon  financial  matters  and  upon 
the  welfare  of  a  retail  establish¬ 
ment.  Were  this  not  so,  then  it 
would  suffice  for  the  controller  to 
receive  and  review  an  aged  inven¬ 
tory  at  statement  time  and  apply  “x” 
percentage  to  obsolete  merchandise, 
“y”  percentage  to  prior  merchan¬ 
dise,  and  “z”  percentage  to  slow- 
moving  merchandise.  The  mere  fact 
that  reserves  must  be  applied  to  the 
inventory  should  be  the  stop,  look 
and  think  signal  for  the  intelligent 
controller.  It  is  his  duty  to  find,  if 
possible,  the  way  to  avoid  the  need 
for  similar  reserves  in  the  future, 
and  frankly,  if  he  will  devote  suffi¬ 
cient  time  and  study  to  this  prob¬ 
lem,  he  will  discover  that  the  con¬ 
dition  is  both  controllable  and  re¬ 
mediable  and  that  he  can  contribute 
largely  towards  devising  and  carry¬ 
ing  out  a  plan  of  attack  against  the 
accumulation  of  this  stagnant  mer¬ 
chandise  and  its  result  in  frozen, 
unyielding  dollars. 

Effects  of  Lazy  Stocks 

Moreover,  the  controller,  when 
studying  the  causes  and  effects  of 
frozen  merchandise,  will  find  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  old,  undesirable  stock 
germinates  many  of  the  grevious 
problems  of  merchandising.  One 
thing  he  will  certainly  discover  and 
that  is  that  the  ever  existing  con¬ 
flict  over  “open  to  buys”  between 
the  buyers  and  the  controller’s  office 
arises  through  the  dollars  tied  up 
in  stale  stocks.  Another  thing  he  is 
likely  to  discover  is  that  the  prestige 
of  the  firm  is  involved  in  this  sub¬ 
ject,  as  the  customer  returning  to  a 
given  department  several  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  season  and  seeing  the  same 
stuff  over  and  over  again,  must 
either  lose  faith  in  the  merchandise 


offerings  of  the  house,  or  the  cus¬ 
tomer  will  find  more  than  one  visit 
to  a  department  a  season,  uninter¬ 
esting. 

During  my  protracted  experience 
on  controller’s  staffs  or  as  controller 
of  retail  establishments,  I  found  that 
so  many  of  the  ills  and  difficult  situ¬ 
ations  of  retailing  were  tied  up  with, 
or  resulted  from,  lazy  stocks,  that 
I  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
study  to  this  important  angle  of  re¬ 
tail  management  and  control.  It  was 
through  these  studies  that  I  finally 
concluded  that  the  controller,  as  well 
as  the  buyer,  had  a  very  definite  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  this  problem.  I  found 
that  the  controller  could  not  intelli¬ 
gently  assist  in  planning  and  regu¬ 
lating  departmental  investments, 
monthly  “open  to  buys”,  probable 
or  possible  turnover,  attainable 
maintained  markups,  or  any  of  the 
other  features  necessary  to  a  well 
run  business,  without  definite 
knowledge  as  to  the  amount  of 
“dead  wood”  carried  in  each  depart¬ 
ment.  One  striking  shortcoming  that 
I  discovered  through  these  studies 
was  that  rigid  enforcement  of  “open 
to  buys”  without  giving  consider¬ 
ation  to,  and  making  dollar  allow¬ 
ances  for,  the  dormant  part  of  a 
given  stock  was  short-sighted  and 
did  more  to  tear  down,  than  to  pro¬ 
tect,  a  department.  It  caused  a  de¬ 
partment  to  be  under-stocked  with 
right  merchandise  because  it  was 
over-stocked  with  wrong  merchan¬ 
dise;  and  I  believe  that  such  a  con¬ 
dition  destroyed  the  sales  activity  of 
both  the  good  and  the  bad  stock. 

The  Old  Method 

Prior  to  outlining  the  controller’s 
contribution  towards  the  elimination 
of  the  evil  of  slow-moving  stocks, 
it  may  be  well  to  present  a  brief 
preamble  to  the  controller’s  treat- 
(Continued  on  page  82) 
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Night  Training  Found 

Efifective  for  Salesclerks 


For  years,  Training  Depart¬ 
ments  in  all  stores  have  with 
greater  and  greater  efficiency 
been  teachng  salesclerks  how  to  write 
out  beautiful  and  accurate  sales- 
checks.  But  every  year,  with  the 
opening  of  the  school  season,  before 
Christmas,  before  blaster,  before 
summer  vacations,  thousands  of 
new  salesclerks  pour  into  our 
stores.  Before  they  can  write  a 
single  check  they  must  be  able  to 
lay  their  hands  quickly  on  the  size 
and  color  stocking  Mrs.  Jones  re¬ 
quires  or  the  type  of  coat  that  suits 
fat  little  Miss  Smith.  They  must  be 
able  to  tell  each  customer  just  how 
much  value  she  is  getting  for  her 
money. 

I  have  yet  to  hear  of  a  Training 
Dei)artment  large  enough  to  give  to 
every  new  salesclerk  this  detailed 
information  on  the  millions  of  items 
carried  in  any  store.  I  have  heard 
of  stores  more  fortunate  than 
Macy’s  in  this  respect,  where  the 
buyer  or  the  assistant  takes  the 
new  salesclerk  through  a  detailed 
explanation  of  the  stock.  But  it  is 
our  experience  that  when  hordes  of 
salesclerks  are  pouring  in,  the  mer¬ 
chandise  people  are  least  free  to  pay 
attention  to  their  ijersonnel.  We 
have  been  forced  to  de¬ 
pend  on  the  experienced 
clerks  to  give  newcomers 
this  information. 

So  what  did  we  do  ? 

For  years,  we  picked  out 
the  most  cooperative 
salesclerk  in  a  depart¬ 
ment  to  be  the  sponsor 
for  the  new  ones.  Some¬ 
times  this  was  also  the 
best  salesclerk.  Gener¬ 
ally  it  was  not.  Often 
it  was  the  best  teacher, 
and  just  as  often,  it  was 
not.  Then  periodically, 
we  would  call  them  to 
the  Training  Department, 
outline  in  detail  the  in¬ 
formation  they  must 
cover,  discuss  with  them 
effective  teaching  meth¬ 
ods,  and  explain  to  them 
that  the  first  two  hours 
in  the  morning  on  the 


first  or  second  day  of  employment 
were  sacred  to  the  new  salesclerk. 
What  happened? 

Weakness  of  the  Old  System 

There  was  that  morning  early  in 
December  when  I  went  down  to  the 
Neckwear  Department  at  9 :45. 
Miss  Cohen,  our  sponsor,  was  also 
the  best  salesclerk  in  the  department. 
A  subway  train  had  just  let  out  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  eager  shoppers.  The 
neckwear  counter  is  the  first  one 
they  reach  as  they  come  through 
the  front  door.  There  was  Miss 
Cohen  at  one  end  of  the  counter, 
gaily  taking  care  of  several  custom¬ 
ers  at  once  .  Miss  Brown,  who  had 
been  turned  over  to  Miss  Cohen  at 
9:30  for  sponsoring,  was  trying  to 
wait  on  about  twenty  willing  cus¬ 
tomers  at  the  other  end  of  the  coun¬ 
ter.  I  will  say,  to  the  credit  of  the 
Employment  Office,  that  new  Miss 
Brown  was  acquitting  herself  pretty 
well,  smiling  and  moving  fast,  and 
telling  each  in  turn  that  “these  are 
lovely”.  But  how  many  customers 
left  without  buying  because  Miss 
Brown  had  no  idea  what  was  hid¬ 
den  in  the  drawers?  Or  if  she  was 
bright  and  insisted  on  looking,  how 
much  of  that  congestion  was  caused 


BY  JANE  TILDSLEY 

Director  of  Training, 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc., 
New  Y ork 


because  she  was  using  the  hunt  and 
find  system  ?  As  so  many  sales¬ 
clerks  used  to  say  in  those  days, 
“You  learn  by  waiting  on  custo¬ 
mers.”  But  how  many  customers 
cared  for  being  our  training  depart¬ 
ment?  And  how  much  goodwill  did 
we  lose  in  the  process? 

Then  there  was  Miss  Callahan  in 
the  Notions.  She  wasn’t  our  best 
salesclerk,  but  she  was  very  coopera¬ 
tive.  One  morning  our  president 
strolled  through  at  eleven  o’clock 
and  noticed  three  customers  at  the 
button  counter  and  no  salesclerk 
in  evidence.  Getting  nearer,  he 
glimpsed  the  tops  of  three  heads 
barely  to  be  seen  above  the  counter. 
Conscientious  Miss  Callaghan  was 
explaining  all  the  button  stock  to 
two  new  salesclerks.  Of  course,  she 
might  have  raised  her  head  and  said 
to  the  customers,  “I’m  sorry  I  can’t 
wait  on  you.  I’m  teaching  new  sales¬ 
clerks.”  But  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
customers  would  have 
been  interested  enough  in 
the  cause  of  education  to 
wait  for  their  buttons  till 
the  sponsoring  was  over. 

All  this,  you  might  say, 
could  be  overcome  by 
efficiency  in  management 
which  would  provide  for 
enough  salesclerks  at  any 
given  time  to  relieve  one 
for  the  six)nsoring.  For 
years,  the  Training  De¬ 
partment  and  the  Man¬ 
agement  tried  to  do  it. 
But  we  could  not  train 
our  customers.  If  a  cus¬ 
tomer  comes  in  to  a  de¬ 
partment  and  sees  every 
salesperson  waiting  on  a 
customer,  she  will  wait 
for  service  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time,  but  if 
she  walks  in  and  sees 
two  employees  talking  to- 
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gether,  that’s  a  different  story.  We 
can’t  expect  our  customers  to  un¬ 
derstand  when  a  salesclerk  is  not  a 
salesclerk. 

And  then  there  were  the  buyers. 
What  is  a  buyer  most  interested  in 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning? 
Naturally,  the  appearance  of  the  de¬ 
partment.  If  a  figure  isn’t  dressed, 
or  a  case  isn’t  properly  arranged, 
what  more  natural  than  to  call  the 
Sponsor  to  take  care  of  it?  It  just 
means  a  moment’s  interruption  of 
sponsoring,  which  can  be  made  up 
later. 

Daytime  Sponsoring  a  Makeshift 

And  so  our  Sponsoring  System 
was  necessarily  a  makeshift.  We 
had  new  salesclerks  willing  to  learn 
and  capable  of  learning  but  too 
often  they  were  discouraged  and  in 
a  fog  because  what  they  wanted 
to  know  we  were  not  giving  them. 
Their  stock  information  was  given 
them  in  a  pretty  haphazard  way  and 
all  too  often  they  began  selling  with 
very  slight  equipment  for  the  job. 
Their  customers  suffered  and  the 
store  suffered. 

We  had  teachers  who  knew  their 
subjects,  but  what  about  their  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  subject?  After  all 
our  discussion  of  teaching  methods, 
the  written  outlines  and  question¬ 
naires  we  gave  them,  we  could  go 
down  to  the  department  and  find 
the  sponsors  racing  through  their 
talks  as  if  they  had  never  had  any 
instruction  in  teaching.  The  ques¬ 
tionnaires  for  the  new  salesclerks 
to  fill  out  under  their  guidance  were 
all  too  often  quickly  filled  out  by 
the  sponsors  themselves.  And  no 
one  liked  to  be  a  sponsor.  Hence 
the  fact  that  we  had  to  choose  the 
most  cooperative  rather  than  the 
best  equipped  person.  If 
they  stuck  to  their  sixjn- 
soring,  they  were  ac¬ 
cused  of  neglecting  cus¬ 
tomers  or  stock  work. 

If  they  waited  on  custo¬ 
mers  and  didn’t  do  the 
sponsoring,  the  Training 
Department  was  after 
them.  Though  we  always 
paid  the  sponsers  for 
teaching,  caught  as  they 
were  between  Scylla  and 
Charybdis,  sponsoring 
was  not  considered  an 
enviable  job. 

Night  Sponsoring  the 
Solution 

And  so,  much  as  we 
disliked  the  idea  of  work¬ 
ing  at  night,  we  started 


holding  sessions  for  sponsoring 
from  six  to  eight  in  the  evening 
after  the  store  is  closed  to  custom¬ 
ers.  What  we  had  in  mind  was 
to  achieve  an  uninterrupted  period 
for  learning  merchandise  location 
and  selling  points  in  the  department. 

New  salesclerks  are  introduced  to 
the  sponsor  at  six  o’clock  in  the 
evening.  She  explains  what  is  car¬ 
ried  in  the  department  and  drills 
the  new  salesclerks  in  stock  loca¬ 
tion.  The  store  is  quiet.  No  cus¬ 
tomers,  no  executives  disturb  the 
class.  Immediately  we  were  able  to 
cover  the  problem  of  stock  training 
as  we  had  never  been  able  to  in 
years  of  previous  struggle.  But  the 
mere  fact  of  giving  this  training  at 
night  brought  other  reforms  which 
we  had  not  foreseen. 

The  Plan  Outlined 

The  sponsor  closes  her  book  at 
5:15  and  goes  to  supper.  She  re¬ 
turns  at  six  with  nothing  on  her 
mind  but  the  job  of  sponsoring.  As 
«oon  as  they  began  night  work,  we 
found  the  sponsers  far  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  propor  methods  of  teaching. 
They  didn’t  have  to  race  through 
a  talk,  fearful  of  interruptions. 
They  began  holding  real  discussions 
with  new  salesclerks,  reviewing  them 
on  the  material  covered,  making 
them  practice  finding  the  merchan¬ 
dise  they  had  previously  been 
shown.  They  began  to  take  real 
pride  in  their  work  and  feel  very 
responsible  for  the  performance  of 
the  new  person.  Instead  of  object¬ 
ing  to  night  work,  the  Sponsors,  as 
soon  as  they  tried  it,  were  enthusi¬ 
astic  about  their  night  classes.  The 
Sponsor  began  to  be  a  person  of 
prestige  in  the  department.^  She 
comes  in  late  the  morning  of  the 


day  she  stays  for  sponsoring,  or  the 
following  morning,  to  compensate 
for  over-time  at  night.  In  addition 
she  is  given  her  suppier  and  $1.00 
for  the  night  session.  This  more 
than  compensates  for  any  lost  com¬ 
missions  during  the  time  she  is  out 
in  the  morning.  By  the  very  fact 
that  this  time  was  set  aside  for  it, 
the  job  seemed  more  important  to 
the  other  salesclerks.  Section  Mana¬ 
gers  and  Buyers  frequently  stay  to 
listen  in,  help  give  information  or 
suggestions  which  will  make  the 
training  more  effective.  The  Spon¬ 
sor,  feeling  that  she  is  accomplish¬ 
ing  something,  takes  a  real  pride  in 
her  job.  Generally,  now,  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  select  the  person  best  equipj- 
pod  for  the  job  instead  of  the  one 
porson  who  is  willing  to  do  it.  In 
fact,  many  of  our  Sponsors  are  such 
excellent  teachers  that  we  have  dis¬ 
proved  our  old  theory  that  you  can’t 
get  an  excellent  salesclerk  and  a 
teacher  in  one  person.  We  have 
been  able  to  recruit  for  the  Train¬ 
ing  Department  from  the  Sponsors. 

The  Training  Supervisor  Benefits 

Night  training  has  helped  the 
Training  Depjartment,  too,  to  do 
more  real  thinking  upon  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  initial  merchandise  training. 
The  Training  Sup)ervisor,  of  a  busy 
morning  in  the  old  days,  used  to 
meet  the  new  salesclerk  and  intro¬ 
duce  her  to  the  Sponsor.  Some¬ 
times  she  could  follow  through  the 
morning  training  in  a  department, 
but  usually  she  could  not.  There 
were  telephone  calls,  there  were  lists 
of  lay-offs  and  transfers  to  be  de¬ 
cided  up)on  immediately,  there  were 
calls  to  some  executive’s  office, 
there  were  salesclerks  waiting  in  the 
office  or  waylaying  her  on  the  floor, 
who  wanted  to  know 
about  l)eing  promoted, 
about  why  they  had  been 
transferred,  etc.  etc.  The 
Training  Supervisor,  like 
the  Sponsor  and  the  new 
salesclerk,  had  no  unin¬ 
terrupted  period  for  fol¬ 
lowing  through  on  initial 
departmental  training. 
Now,  when  there  is  night 
training  on  any  floor, 
one  Training  Supervisor 
stays  and  supervises.  The 
result  has  been  far  more 
variation  in  our  training 
to  adjust  to  the  needs  of 
each  department. 

There  is  also  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  specialized  sys¬ 
tem  within  a  department. 
(Continued  on  page  70) 
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Recent  Developments 

in  Code  Making 

•  A  paper  presented  at  the  meeting  of 


BY  EDWIN  R.  DIBRELL 

Member, 

Retailers’  Protective  Committee, 
and  Vice-President, 
Associated  Dry  Goods  Corp. 

ON  April  9th,  the  Fair  Trade 
Practice  provisions  for  the 
Dress  Code  were  signed  in 
Washington.  They  had  been  worked 
out  by  harmonious  conference  be¬ 
tween  members  of  the  Retailers’ 
Protective  Committee  and  the  Dress 
Code  Authority, — along  the  lines 
laid  down  by  NRA  Office  Order 
No.  66,  of  which  your  chairman, 
Lincoln  Filene,  has  been  so  ardent 
a  champion  and  guiding  force. 

It  represented  a  constructive 
achievement,  we  felt,  to  have  been 
able  to  iron  out  all  differences  in 
advance,  and  present  to  Washington 
a  set  of  Fair  Trade  Practices  on 
which  both  manufacturer  and  retail¬ 
er  agreed. 

There  was  no  necessity  for  pro¬ 
tests  or  pleadings  or  time-consuming 
journeys  to  the  Capitol.  Both  sides 
had  eliminated  all  that^  by  getting 
together  and  agreeing  on  what  was 
fair  and  practicable — ^beforehand. 

To  signalize  the  achievement — 
for  the  precedent  it  had  set  in  the 
handling  of  related  apparel  codes; 
for  the  groundwork  of  cooperative 
good  feeling  it  had  established — the 
Retailers’  Protective  Committee 
tendered  a  dinner  to  the  Dress  Code 
Authority  on  the  evening  of  April 
9th  at  the  Waldorf,  in  New  York. 

About  85  prominent  dress  manu¬ 
facturers,  store  heads,  retail  mer¬ 
chandisers,  and  members  of  the 
press  were  present.  Short  speeches 
were  made  by  several  manufactur¬ 
ers,  several  members  of  the  Dress 
Code  Authority,  several  members  of 


the  Committee  on  Unfair  Trade  Prac¬ 
tices  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
Business  Advisory  and  Planning  Coun¬ 
cil,  Lincoln  Filene,  Chairman. 


the  Retailers’  Protective  Committee, 
and  by  the  Assistant  Deputy  Ad¬ 
ministrator  of  Apparel  Codes  from 
NRA  headquarters  in  Washington. 

A  letter  from  General  Johnson 
was  read  at  the  dinner  in  which  he 
voiced  his  satisfaction  at  the  accord 
which  had  been  reached  prior  to  the 
formal  code  hearings  in  Washing¬ 
ton — as  suggested  by  Office  Order 
No.  66. 

From  Divisional  Administrator 
Rosenblatt  in  Washington  came  a 
telegram  praising  the  harmonious 
method  of  settling  “what  would 
normally  be  discordant  and  diver¬ 
gent  points  of  view.’’  He  said  in 
this  telegram: 

“As  general  policy  in  this 
Division,  I  shall  endeavor  to 
have  all  Fair  Trade  Practice 
Provisions  of  Approved  Codes 
approved  not  only  by  the  manu¬ 
facturers  under  whose  code  the 
proposed  practices  are  —  but 
also  by  the  retailer  as  well,  such 
procedure  being,  in  my  opinion, 
not  only  fair  to  the  two  branch¬ 
es  of  the  trade  or  industry 
affected,  but  also  essential  for 
protection  of  the  consumer.’’ 

How  vital  such  approval  may  be, 
is  evident  from  the  consideration 
that,  of  the  estimated  final  total  of 
750  codes  which  will  eventually  be 
approved  and  made  effective  by  the 
NRA,  over  400  directly  affect  the 
operation  of  the  retailer. 

In  this  connection  may  I  say  it 
is  our  definite  feeling  that  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Go^s  Association 
should  have  representation  on  all 
codes  relating  to  retailing.  Through 
its  Retailers’  Protective  Committee, 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  thus  will  have  an  oppor¬ 


»  t 


tunity  to  reflect  the  viewpoint  of 
what  is  often  the  major  retail  in¬ 
terest  involved — as  well  as  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  conferences  concerning 
it.  This  Committee,  I  might  say  in 
passing,  is  at  present  composed  of 
12  retailers,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Walter  N.  Rothschild,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of 
Abraham  &  Straus. 

Thus  far,  retailers  have  presented 
their  views  at  5(X)  hearings  out  of 
approximately  1050  held  during  the 
period  of  July,  1933  to  March,  1934. 
Of  the  400  codes  which,  it  was  men¬ 
tioned,  will  finally  affect  the  retailer 
directly  or  indirectly,  approximately 
125  Amendments,  or  Codes  them¬ 
selves,  have  yet  to  be  heard. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  there  is  a 
great  task  still  waiting  to  be  done. 
And  it  is  also  easy  to  see  the  enor¬ 
mous  saving  of  time  for  manufac¬ 
turer,  retailer,  and  Government,  in 
establishing  the  practice  of  advance 
conferences  to  agree  on  Fair  Trade 
Practice  amen&ients.  Naturally, 
such  a  procedure  meets  with  the 
enthusiastic  approval  of  Government 
officials  at  Washington. 

With  particular  respect  to  the 
Dress  Code,  some  of  the  amend¬ 
ments  do  not  entirely  please  the 
retailer.  But  he  is  willing  they 
should  receive  a  fair  trial,  knowing 
that  Codes  are  not  fixed  in  nature, 
and  may  be  amended  as  experience 
dictates.  What  is  of  significance  is 
the  size  and  importance  of  the  Dress 
Industry  as  a  guiding  influence  for 
all  the  ready-to-wear  apparel  lines. 

The  Dress  Manufacturing  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  country,  largely  concen¬ 
trated  here  in  New  York,  has  a 
yearly  sales  volume  of  approximate¬ 
ly  $800,000,000.  It  consumes  yearly 
about  500  million  yards  of  cloth, 
{Continued  on  page  36) 
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•  Address  to  the  Students 
of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration  of 
Harvard  University,  April 
14,  1934 


BY  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER 

Managing  Director 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


The  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act,  which  be¬ 
came  Law  on  June  16th,  1933 — effective  for  a  two- 
year  period — unquestionably  is  the  most  important 
and  far  reaching  legislative  measure,  not  only  in  the 
program  of  the  present  Administration,  but  even  in  the 
legislative  history  of  our  Nation. 

In  a  little  over  three-quarters  of  a  year,  it  has  made 
its  effects  felt  in  every  avenue  of  business  activity;  it 
has  brought  into  being  a  new  relationship  between  em¬ 
ployer  and  employee;  it  has  reduced  hours  of  labor; 
it  has  established  minimum  wages;  it  has  abolished 
child  labor;  it  has  attempted  to  wipe  out  destructive 
and  cut-throat  methods  of  competition ;  and  it  has  even 
sanctioned  a  partial  suspension  of  our  Anti-Trust  Laws 
in  the  codes  of  some  industries  where  this  action  seemed 
to  be  in  the  interest  of  National  Recovery. 

Laissez  Faire  Passes 

In  short,  almost  over  night,  it  has  changed  the 
Economic  Philosophy  of  our  Nation  from  a  “laissez 
faire  system  of  rugged  individualism”  to  one  of  mutual 
cooperation  among  the  individual  units  of  each  industry 
and  related  industries. 

It  has  aimed  to  create  out  of  the  Old  Order  a  new 
economic  and  social  structure,  which  is,  in  a  sense,  with¬ 
out  precedent  in  the  industrial  and  commercial  experi¬ 
ence  of  nations. 

At  the  very  outset,  let  us  review  some  of  the  events 
and  conditions  which  led  up  to  the  enactment  of  this 
Measure,  which  has  been  revolutionizing  the  entire  busi¬ 
ness  structure  of  our  Country. 

For  almost  four  years  we  had  been  in  the  throes  of 
a  most  devastating  economic  depression.  Industrial, 
commercial  and  banking  failures  were  daily  occur¬ 
rences.  Our  National  Income  during  that  period  had 
declined  almost  fifty  per  cent.  With  constantly  declining 
business  volume,  unemployment  was  growing  by  leaps 
and  bounds;  until  in  the  first  quarter  of  1933  there 
were  approximately  fourteen  million  workers  out  of 
employment,  thereby  depriving  almost  forty  millions 
or  a  third  of  the  people  of  our  country  of  their  means 
of  sustenance. 


Nation  In  Chaos 

Such  widespread  unemployment  played  havoc  with 
the  purchasing  power  of  our  Nation.  Those  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  be  employed,  at  greatly  reduced 
salaries  and  wages,  purchased,  as  a  rule,  only  the  bare 
necessities  of  life.  There  developed  a  definite  tendency 
to  hoard  every  dollar  available  as  a  protection  against 
potential  unemployment  which  was  feared  to  be  in  the 
offing. 

There  was  hardly  a  business  institution  which  did 
not  undertake  to  reduce  its  expenses  to  the  lowest 
minimum.  As  certain  expenses,  such  as  taxes,  interest, 
leased  rentals,  etc.,  were  more  or  less  fixed,  pay  rolls 
and  labor  costs  continued  to  feel  the  drastic  effects  of 
every  expense  retrenchment.  The  result — constantly 
increasing  unemployment,  accompanied  by  inevitably 
decreasing  power. 

Not  within  our  memory  did  keener  competition  exist 
for  the  consumer  dollars  which  were  available,  than 
during  the  months  of  1932  and  the  first  quarter  of  1933. 
In  the  desire  to  get  business,  destructive  methods  of 
competition  were  frequently  resorted  to,  and  cut-throat 
price  cutting  was  rampant.  Goods  in  many  instances 
were  sold  below  the  cost  of  production,  and  the  losses 
which  were  necessarily  sustained  again  came  out  of  the 
pay  envelopes  of  labor. 

I  regret  to  say  it,  but  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
sweat  shop  conditions  of  employment  were  again  ap¬ 
pearing  in  many  industries,  and  workers  were  being 
compelled  to  labor  long  hours  daily  for  a  few  dollars  a 
week,  which  did  not  even  supply  the  bare  necessities 
of  life  for  the  worker  himself,  to  say  nothing  of  sup¬ 
porting  those  dependent  upon  his  efforts. 

On  the  morning  of  March  4,  1933 — the  day  upon 
which  a  new  Administration  came  into  power  in  our 
Country — the  American  people  learned,  to  their  dismay, 
that  the  banks  of  the  Nation  were  closed;  and  millions 
who  believed  that  they  had  reserve  savings  available 
to  meet  any  emergency,  began  to  wonder  if  this  were 
so  or  not.  On  that  eventful  day,  the  outlook  was  one 
of  pessimism  and  despair.  And  yet  there  was  a  ray 
of  hope  and  confidence  in  the  fact  that  a  new  Adminis- 
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tration  had  come  into  power,  and  that  perhaps  a  solution 
to  the  nation-wide  state  of  economic  chaos  would  be 
forthcoming. 

The  New  Deal  Begins 

The  President  of  the  United  States  declared  that  a 
national  emergency  existed,  and  asked  the  Congress  for 
authority  such  as  never  had  been  sought  before  by  any 
peace-time  Chief  Executive  of  the  Nation.  Almost  im¬ 
mediately  the  Administration  set  to  work  on  such  major 
problems  as  federal  banking  control  and  banking  re¬ 
form,  farm  relief,  home  mortgage  relief,  unemployment 
relief,  currency  problems,  credit  expansion,  railroad  co¬ 
ordination,  government  economy,  taxation,  and  a  gigan¬ 
tic  program  of  Public  Works. 

But  something  had  to  be  done,  and  done  quickly,  to 
put  people  back  to  work.  Measures,  known  as  the  Black 
and  Perkins  Bills,  were  introduced  in  the  Congress  for 
the  purpose  of  securing,  through  legislation,  a  uniform 
thirty-hour  work  week  in  the  industries  and  trades  of 
the  Nation.  Demands  were  being  made  that  these  Meas¬ 
ures  be  amended  to  provide  also  for  a  uniform  scale  of 
minimum  wages  for  workers.  It  was  urged  that  these 
Measures,  if  enacted,  would  result  in  the  re-employment 
of  six  million  people  at  wages  which  would  afford  a 
decent  living. 

At  that  time  certain  leaders  of  business  asked  that — 
as  a  substitute  for  federal  legislation  of  this  character 
— each  industry  and  trade  be  permitted  to  work  out 
its  own  economic  problems ;  that  they  be  allowed  to 
determine  working  schedules  and  minimum  wages  best 
suited  to  their  needs;  that  they  be  permitted  to  purge 
themselves  of  unfair  and  destructive  methods  of  com¬ 
petition;  and  that,  in  doing  so,  they  might  work  for 
the  advancement  of  the  economic  well  being  of  our 
Nation  as  a  whole.  As  a  result,  the  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Act,  an  emergency  Measure  creating  a  sort 
of  partnership  between  business  and -Government,  be¬ 
came  Law  on  June  16th  last  for  a  period  of  two  years. 

N.  R.  A.  Welcomed 

A  year,  or  even  six  months  prior  to  that  date  such 
a  Measure  would  have  startled  the  country,  and  I  fear 
would  have  met  with  the  vigorous  opposition  of  all 
business.  But  our  Nation  realized  that  the  time  had 
come  when  there  must  be  a  rebuilding  of  our  collapsed 
economic  structure,  and  we  were  ready  to  lend  our 
support  and  cooperation  to  any  measure,  or  to  any 


experiment  which  might  make  this  possible.  Manufac¬ 
turers,  jobbers,  wholesalers,  retailers,  service  trades, 
and  all  branches  of  business — employers  and  employees 
alike — hailed  its  enactment  as  the  beginning  of  “A  New 
Deal”. 

While  the  Bill  was  pending  in  the  Congress,  retailers 
offered  only  one  amendment,  and  this  was  urged  by 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  namely, 
that  the  provisions  in  the  hundreds  of  codes  of  manu¬ 
facturers,  which  would  be  submitted  for  approval, 
should  not  affect  subsequent  factors  in  our  distributive 
system,  such  as  wholesalers  and  retailers,  unless  the 
latter  groups  were  given  the  privilege  of  making  their 
views  known  at  Public  Code  Hearings. 

As  I  shall  point  out  later,  this  Amendment  which  was 
finally  written  into  the  Law,  after  much  effort  on  our 
part,  has  already  saved  tremendous  burdens  on  the 
consumers  of  our  Country  and  on  retail  distributors. 

*  *  *  *  * 

On  May  27th,  1933,  three  weeks  before  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Bill  became  Law — the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
appointed  a  Committee  to  draft  a  Code  of  Fair  Com¬ 
petition  for  our  Craft.  Thus,  even  before  the  signing 
of  the  Bill  we  sensed  the  need  for  a  Horizontal  Code 
for  retailers,  if  we  were  to  be  spared  a  condition  of 
chaos  which  would  result  from  the  imposition  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  vertical  codes  of  manufacturers  upon  the  acti¬ 
vities  of  Retailing. 

Need  for  Horizontal  Code 

One  might  well  imagine  the  condition  which  w’ould 
exist  today  if  the  retail  distribution  of  the  thousands 
of  items  of  merchandise  sold  in  the  average  department 
store  came  within  the  scope  of  the  provisions  of  as 
many  codes  representing  the  various  industries.  Retail 
stores  would  be  operating  under  as  many  of  these  ver¬ 
tical  codes  as  they  had  lines  of  merchandise  in  stock. 

Not  only  did  we  foresee  the  need  for  a  Horizontal 
Code  for  our  Craft,  but  we  also  urged  other  important 
divisions  of  Retailing  to  cooperate  in  the  preparation  of 
a  uniform  code;  for  we  realized  that  practically  all 
retailers  were  competing  for  the  same  consumer  dollar, 
hence  should  be  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis.  At  the 
very  outset  this  proposal  met  with  the  approval  of  the 
following  National  Retail  Associations; 

{Continued  on  page  74) 
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Summary  of  Provisions 
Which  Affect  Retailers 
in  Manufacturers’  Codes 
Approved  during  April 

BY  T.  L.  BLANKE 

Manager,  Merchandising  Division 


ART  NEEDLEWORK  INDUSTRY 
Effective  March  26 

Covers'.  The  stamping  and/or  import¬ 
ing  and/or  original  sale  of  goods  for  art 
needlework ;  the  processing  and/or  im¬ 
portation  of  worsted,  silk,  rayon,  linen, 
and  cotton  yarns  and  other  fibres  exclu¬ 
sively  to  be  used  for  hand  embroidery, 
hand  knitting,  crocheting,  and  other  art 
needlework;  the  sale  of  art  needlework 
accessories  and  tapestry  needlepoint,  and 
such  branches  or  subdivisions  thereof  as 
may  from  time  to  time  be  included  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Code.  This  defini¬ 
tion  does  not  include  the  manufacture  of 
sewing,  crochet,  embroidery,  and/or  darn¬ 
ing  cotton  thread,  which  comes  under  the 
Cotton  Textile  Code. 

Terms  :  The  maximum  terms  shall  be 
2/10  with  the  option  of  sixty  extra  or 
3/10  E.O.M.  Shipments  made  on  the  25th 
may  be  dated  as  of  the  first  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  month.  No  further  dating. 

Consignment:  Selling  on  consignment, 
except  under  circumstances  to  be  defined 
by  the  Code  Authority,  is  prohibited.  This 
provision  does  not  apply  to  bona  fide 
samples.  Any  member  of  the  industry 
may  take  back  yarn  for  exchange  or 
credit  provided  that  there  be  a  replace¬ 
ment  order  of  equal  value  accompanying 
the  return,  to  be  shipped  immediately. 

Trade  Practices:  The  code  prohibits 
false  marking  or  branding,  commercial 
bribery,  secret  rebates,  false  invoicing, 
and  sales  below  cost  (except  to  meet  com¬ 
petition  or  in  the  case  of  finished  sam¬ 
ples),  and  regulates  the  proportion  of 
output  that  may  be  sold  as  seconds  or 
rejects.  The  Code  Authority  will  investi¬ 
gate  the  problem  of  design  piracy. 

BRUSH  MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY 
Effective  April  2 

Covers:  The  manufacturing,  repairing 
and  original  selling  and  distributing  by 
manufacturers  of  brushes,  and  kindred 
and  allied  products  twisted  in  wire. 

_  Terms:  Are  not  specified,  but  any  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  industry,  with  the  consent  of 
60  per  cent  of  its  members,  may  establish 
an  open  price  plan. 

Freight  Charges:  It  shall  be  optional 
with  each  member  of  the  industry  to 


allow  and/or  paj  freight  and/or  delivery 
charges,  not  greater  than  f.o.b.  manufac¬ 
turer’s  shipping  point.  Store  door  delivery 
shall  not  be  prohibited.  In  Zone  1,  as 
defined  under  the  Federal  post  office  par¬ 
cel  post  regulations  surrounding  the 
manufacturer’s  plant,  delivery  may  be 
made  by  any  means  at  his  command. 
Where  a  manufacturer  elects  to  allow 
freight  (outside  Zone  1)  he  may  ship  by 
any  means  at  his  command  provided  the 
total  allowances  do  not  exceed  the  freight 
as  described. 

Allowances:  Secret  rebates  are  prohib¬ 
ited;  also  allowances  for  advertising,  ex¬ 
tra  discounts,  or  special  terms,  allowances 
or  payments  for  a  customer’s  cooperative 
advertising,  and  allowances  for  space 
within  a  buyer’s  premises  for  any  pur¬ 
pose  whatsoever,  which  are  not  extended 
to  all  purchasers  of  the  same  class  under 
like  terms  and  conditions. 

Other  Trade  Practices:  The  code  pro¬ 
hibits  false  marking  or  branding,  mislead¬ 
ing  advertising,  false  invoicing,  know¬ 
ingly  delivering  brushes  which  do  not 
conform  to  samples  or  specifications,  sub¬ 
stitution  of  inferior  materials,  exchang¬ 
ing  brushes  other  than  one’s  own,  and 
shipment  on  consignment  (except  where 
a  manufacturer  takes  over  a  stock  of 
goods  on  a  consigned  basis  for  legitimate 
credit  reason.) 

CANVAS  GOODS  INDUSTRY 
Effective  March  21 

Covers:  The  manufacturing  and,  when 
done  by  the  manufacturer,  the  selling 
and/or  distributing  at  wholesale  or  retail 
of  canvas  articles  such  as  made-to-meas¬ 
ure  and  stock  awnings,  canopies,  tarpaul¬ 
ins,  paulins,  cotton  picker  sacks,  truck  and 
wagon  covers,  tents,  sails,  hatch  covers, 
and  other  similar  articles  made  of  canvas 
such  as  are  customarily  manufactured  and 
sold  by  members  of  this  industry;  it  also 
includes  the  business  of  installing  made- 
to-measure  awnings,  and  made-to-meas¬ 
ure  canopies,  provided  that  the  installa¬ 
tion  when  done  by  others  than 
manufacturers,  shall  be  exempt  from  all 
provisions  of  this  code  except  those  per¬ 
taining  to  wages,  hours,  etc. 

Open  Prices:  The  code  provides  for 
the  establishment  of  an  open  price  system, 
in  periods  of  emergency,  for  the  retail 


and  the  wholesale  branches  of  this  in¬ 
dustry. 

Basis  of  Sales:  The  sale  or  offer  for 
sale  of  tarpaulins,  paulins,  truck  covers, 
wagon  covers,  and/or  tents  on  any  basis 
of  weight  other  than  the  weight  of  the 
untreated  material  per  square  yard  is  pro¬ 
hibited.  The  sale  or  offer  for  sale  of 
cotton  picker  sacks  on  any  basis  of  weight 
other  than  the  weight  of  the  untreated 
material  on  29  inch  basis  is  prohibited. 

Other  Trade  Practices:  The  code  pro¬ 
hibits  false  marking  or  branding,  mislead¬ 
ing  advertising,  commercial  bribery, 
secret  rebates,  the  giving  of  prizes,  pre¬ 
miums  or  gifts  by  any  scheme  which 
involves  lottery,  guaranteeing  prices 
against  decline  or  advance,  selling  on 
consignment,  imitation  of  new  styles,  pat¬ 
terns  or  designs  originated  by  another 
member  of  the  industry,  and  sales  below 
cost. 

COMMERCIAL  STATIONERY  AND 
OFFICE  OUTFITTING  TRADE 

(A  Division  of  the  Wholesaling  Trade) 
Effective  March  26 

Covers:  The  wholesaling  of  commer¬ 
cial  stationery,  office  supplies  and/or 
equipment  commonly  used  in  the  outfitting 
of  offices.  Concerns  whose  primary  busi¬ 
ness  is  under  the  Retail  Code  are  not  in¬ 
cluded. 

Terms  are  not  specified,  but  an  open 
price  system  is  provided  for. 

Factory  Ship7nents:  On  f.o.b.  factory 
shipments  of  merchandise  direct  to  the 
customer  on  which  the  selling  member  of 
the  trade  has  not  filed  an  f.o.b.  factory 
price  in  his  open  price  schedule,  and 
which  do  not  include  any  handling  service 
on  the  part  of  such  member  of  the  trade, 
due  allowance  can  be  given  to  the  custom¬ 
er  in  lieu  of  such  service ;  but  in  no  case 
can  the  price  quoted  be  below  invoice  or 
replacement  cost,  whichever  is  lower. 

Price  Guarantees  may  not  be  given 
against  advance  or  decline. 

Installment  Sales:  The  Code  .\uthority 
may  make  recommendations  establishing 
minimum  down  payments. 

Trade-ins:  The  Code  Authority  may 
make  recommendations  establishing  maxi¬ 
mum  trade-in  allowance. 

Standards:  The  Code  Authority  shall 
appoint  a  committee  to  study  classifica¬ 
tions  and  standards  of  dimension  and 
quality  of  products,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Bureau  of  Standards  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce. 

CORSET  AND  BRASSIERE  INDUSTRY 
—AMENDMENT 
Approved  March  29 

The  provisions  of  the  Corset  and 
Brassiere  Code  governing  the  packing  of 
products  have  been  modified,  as  follows : 

1.  Brassieres  and  bandeaux  selling  for 
$12.00  or  more  per  dozen,  and  corsets  and 
combinations  selling  for  $15.00  or  more 
per  dozen,  may  be  packed  one  in  a  con¬ 
tainer.  Corsets  and  combinations  regular¬ 
ly  packed  one  in  a  container  may  be 
packed  in  bulk  at  a  reduction  from  the 
regular  list  price  for  single  packing  of 
not  more  than  25  cents  per  dozen  if 
packed  three  of  one  size  of  a  style  in  a 
container,  or  of  50  cents  per  dozen  if 
packed  six  or  twelve  of  a  style  in  a  con¬ 
tainer. 
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Approved  Codes  Affecting  the  Retailer 

See  also  summaries  of  approved  codes  in  previous  issues 

Code  Date  Effective 

Art  Needlework  Industry  March  26 

Brush  Manufacturing  Industry  April  2 

Bulk  Drinking  Straw,  Wrapp^  Drinking  Straw,  Wrapped 

Toothpick,  and  Wrapp^  Mai.icure  Stick  Industry  March  26 

Canvas  Gc^s  Industry  March  21 

Commercial  Stationery  and  Office  Outfitting  Trade  March  26 

Corset  and  Brassiere  Industry — Amendment  March  29 

Covered  Button  Industry  March  26 

Dress  (Fair  Trade  Practices)  April  20 

Expanding  and  Specialty  Paper  Products  Industry  April  9 

Fibre  Wallboard  Industry  March  19 

Fibre  and  Metal  Work  Clothing  Button  Industry  March  27 

Hack  Saw  Blade  Manufacturing  Industry  March  27 

Infants’  and  Children’s  Wear  Industry  April  9 

Machine-Applied  Staple  and  Stapling  Machine  March  27 

Men’s  Neckwear  Industry  April  2 

Millinery  Industry  March  24 

Peanut  Butter  Industry  April  14 

Perfume,  Cosmetic  and  Other  Toilet  Preparations  April  2 

Photographic  and  Photo  Finishing  Industry  April  2 

Porcelain  Enameling  Manufacturing  Industry  April  10 

Retail  Food  and  Grocery  Trade — Amendment  _  April  4 

Sanitary  and  Waterproof  Specialties  Manufacturing  March  26 

Shoe  Rebuilding  Trade  April  9 

Small  Arms  and  Ammunition  Manufacturing  Industry  April  2 

Talc  and  Soapstone  Industry  March  31 

Trucking  Industry — Amendment  March  26 

Upholstery  Spring  and  Accessories  Manufacturing  March  IS 

Wholesale  Wallpaper  Trade  March  26 


2.  Brassieres  and  bandeaux  selling  for 
$8.00  to  $12.00  per  dozen,  and  corsets  and 
combinations  selling  for  $8.00  to  $15.00 
per  dozen,  shall  be  packed  not  less  than 
^ree  of  one  size  of  a  style  in  a  container. 

3.  Brassieres  and  bandeaux  selling  for 
$4.00  to  $7.00  per  dozen  shall  be  packed 
six  of  one  size  of  a  style  in  a  container. 

4.  Corsets  and  combinations  selling  for 
less  than  $8.00  per  dozen  shall  be  packed 
not  less  than  six  of  a  style,  and  not  more 
than  two  sizes  of  the  same  style,  three  of 
each,  in  a  container. 

5.  Brassieres  and  bandeaux  selling  for 
less  than  ^.00  per  dozen  shall  be  packed 
not  less  than  twelve  of  a  style,  and  not 
more  than  two  sizes  of  the  same  style, 
six  of  each,  in  a  container. 

Corsets  and  combinations  regularly 
packed  in  bulk  may  be  packed  in  single 
containers  if  priced  and  billed  at  not  less 
than  SO  cents  per  dozen  above  the  bulk 
packing  price.  When  packed  in  single  con¬ 
tainers,  orders  may  be  taken  for  any 
quantity.  Brassieres  and  bandeaux  regu¬ 
larly  packed  in  bulk  may  be  packed  in 
lesser  quantities  in  a  container  if  priced 
and  billed  at  not  less  than  25  cents  per 
dozen  above  bulk  packing  price. 

(These  regulations  do  not  apply  to 
jobbers,  catalog  houses  or  chain  stores 
selling  up  to  $1.00  at  retail.) 

COVERED  BUTTON  INDUSTRY 
Effective  March  26 

Covers:  The  manufacture  of  Buttons 
and  Buckles  which  have  as  their  base  a 
mold  and  which  are  covered  with  the  self¬ 
same  material  of  the  article  or  product 
of  which  the  button  or  buckle  becomes  a 
part. 

Terms:  Maximum  discount,  2%  for 
payment  on  the  fifteenth  of  the  month 
following  shipment. 

Price  Publication:  An  open  price  plan 
is  established. 

Trade  Practices:  The  code  prohibits 
selling  upon  any  other  terms  than  those 
set  forth  in  the  order,  contract  or  invoice 
rertaining  to  a  sale,  false  marking  or 
branding,  misleading  advertising,  selling 
on  consignment,  sales  below  cost,  the 
giving  of  sample  buttons  unless  a  reason¬ 
able  payment  has  been  made  therefor, 
selling  buttons  other  than  at  prices  based 
upon  gross  lots  or  fractions  thereof,  false 
invoicing,  secret  rebates,  and  commercial 
bribery. 

FAIR  TRADE  PRACTICE 
PROVISION  of  the  DRESS 
MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRY 
Effective  April  20,  1934 
Article  IX — Trade  Practices 

/  For  all  purposes  of  this  code  the  pro¬ 
visions  hereinafter  set  forth  shall  con- 
^itute  unfair  trade  practices.  Any  mem- 
ber.  of  the  industry  who  shall  directly, 
or  indirectly  through  any  officer,  employe, 
agent  or  representative,  knowingly  use, 
employ,  or  permit  to  be  employed  or  be 
engaged  in  any  of  such  unfair  trade 
practices,  shall  be  g^uilty  of  violation  of 
the  code  and  be  subject  to  the  penalties 
provided  in  the  Act. 

1.  No  member  of  the  industry  shall 
accept  returned  merchandise  for  credit 
under  any  circumstances  except  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  following: 

(a)  Members  of  the  industry  may 
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accept  merchandise  for  credit  which  has 
been  shipped  by  a  customer  within  five 
working  days  from  the  date  of  receipt 
by  the  customer  in  his  store,  only  for  the 
following  reasons:  Errors  in  shipment, 
delay  in  delivery,  defective  material  or 
workmanship  or  any  breach  of  contract. 
Members  of  the  industry  shall  not  accept 
merchandise  for  credit  unless  accompanied 
by  a  letter  or  regular  return  form  mailed 
by  the  customer  to  the  manufacturer  and 
received  by  the  manufacturer  prior  to  the 
arrival  of  the  merchandise,  stating  the 
contents  of  the  package,  reason  for  the 
return  and  date  on  which  the  merchandise 
was  received.  Any  dispute  shall  be  subject 
to  arbitration  in  accordance  with  pro¬ 
cedure  agreed  upon  by  the  Dress  Code 
Authority  and  the  National  Retail  Code 
Authority. 

“(b)  Members  of  the  industry  may 
accept  merchandise  for  credit  which  has 
been  shipped  by  the  customer  after  five 
working  days  from  the  date  of  receipt 
by  the  customer  in  his  store,  only  for  the 
following  reasons:  Defective  material  or 
workmanship  or  breach  of  contract  which 
cannot  be  detected  by  a  reasonable  in¬ 
spection  within  the  stated  five  working 
days.  Members  of  the  industry  shall  not 
accept  merchandise  for  credit  shipped 
after  the  stated  five  working  days  unless 
accompanied  by  a  letter  or  regular  return 
form  in  duplicate,  mailed  by  the  customer, 
one  copy  to  the  manufacturer  and  one 
copy  to  the  Dress  Code  Authority  at 
14^  Broadway,  New  York,  New  York, 
or  such  other  place  as  shall  be  designated 
bv  the  Code  Authority,  and  received  by 
the  manufacturer  prior  to  the  arrival  of 
the  merchandise,  stating  the  contents  of 
the  package,  the  reason  for  the  return 
and  the  date  the  merchandise  was  received. 

“(c)  Merchandise  returned  after  the 
stated  five  days’  period  in  areas  designated 


by  the  Code  Authority  shall  be  held,  in¬ 
tact  or  unopened  by  the  manufacturer, 
subject  to  examination  by  an  impartial 
representative  of  the  Dress  Code  Author¬ 
ity  who  shall  direct  the  acceptance  by  the 
manufacturer  or  the  return  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  to  the  customer.  Any  appeal 
from  the  decision  of  the  impartial  repre¬ 
sentative  shall  be  subject  to  arbitration 
in  accordance  with  procedure  agreed  ui^ 
by  the  Code  Authority  of  the  dress  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  National  Retail  Code 
Authority. 

“2.  The  articles  of  the  fair  trade 
practices  now  or  hereafter  contained  in 
this  code  shall  constitute  uniform  con¬ 
ditions  of  sale  of  the  industry  and  it  shall 
be  an  unfair  trade  practice  for  anyone 
engaged  in  the  industry  to  sell  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  any  of  such  trade  practice  regu¬ 
lations. 

“3.  It  shall  be  unfair  trade  practice  to 
sell  merchandise  at  a  cash  discount  in 
excess  of  8  per  cent  10  days  E.O.M. 
(end  of  month)  except  that  merchandise 
shipped  after  the  25th  day  of  any  month 
may  be  dated  as  of  the  first  day  of  the 
following  month.  Anticipation  shall  not 
be  allowed  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  6 
per  cent  per  annum. 

“4.  It  shall  be  unfair  trade  practice 
to  sell  goods  on  open  order  subject  to 
consignment  or  by  any  other  method 
which  has  the  effect  of  selling  on  con¬ 
signment  or  memorandum  or  guarantee¬ 
ing  retail  turnover. 

“5.  It  shall  be  unfair  trade  practice 
to  make,  accept  or  demand  allowances, 
or  refunds,  rebates,  donations,  gifts, 
credits  or  unearned  discounts  (whether 
in  the  form  of  money  or  otherwise)  and/ 
or  special  privileges  or  services  not  openly 
extended  to  all  on  like  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions. 

“6.  It  shall  be  unfair  trade  practice 
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to  sell  merchandise  except  upon  terms  as 
expressly  stated  upon  the  inyoices  perti¬ 
nent  to  such  sale. 

“7.  It  shall  be  unfair  trade  practice 
to  resort  to  subterfuge  to  evade  this 
Code. 

“8.  No  member  of  the  trade  shall 
falsely  advertise  (whether  by  printing, 
radio,  display,  or  by  any  other  form)  or 
falsely  brand,  mark  or  pack  any  goods, 
in  any  manner  which  is  misleading.  Nor 
shall  any  member  of  the  industry  in  any 
way  misrepresent  any  goods  (including, 
but  without  limitation,  their  use,  trade¬ 
mark,  quality,  quantity,  origin,  size, 
finish,  material  or  serviceability)  or  credit 
terms,  values,  policies,  services  or  the 
nature  or  form  of  the  business  conducted. 

“9.  It  shall  be  unfair  trade  practice 
to  approach  or  entice  the  employes  of 
designing  and  selling  departments  of 
competitors  with  the  intent  of  hamper¬ 
ing,  injuring  and/or  embarrassing  such 
competitors  in  the  conduct  of  their  busi¬ 
ness  ;  to  secure  confidential  information 
concerning  the  business  of  a  competitoi 
by  a  false  or  misleading  statement  or 
representation,  by  a  false  impersonation 
of  one  in  authority,  bribery,  or  by  any 
other  unfair  method. 

“10.  It  shall  be  unfair  trade  practice 
to  make  loans  or  give  gratuities,  or  special 
commissions  or  rewards  to  employes  of 
jobbers,  retailers,  resident  or  commission 
buyers. 

“11.  It  shall  be  unfair  trade  practice 
for  those  members  of  the  Dress  Industry, 
normally  selling  to  the  trade  for  resale, 
to  sell  merchandise  to  anyone  except  to 
recognized  wholesale  or  retail  distribu¬ 
tors.  This  shall  not  prevent,  however, 
bona  fide  sales  by  members  to  their  own 
employes  of  merchandise  which  is  for  the 
personal  use  of  such  employes  or  to  retail 
buyers  at  not  less  than  the  regular  whole¬ 
sale  prices,  provided  the  buyers  are  em¬ 
ploy^  in  the  department  in  which  the 
merchandise  of  the  member  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  is  usually  sold. 

“12.  All  members  of  the  Industry 
shall  sell  merchandise  on  the  shipping 
terms  of  f.o.b.  city  of  manufacture  which 
includes  free  delivery  to  any  shipping 
or  forwarding  point  or  store  within  the 
city  in  which  the  manufacturer  is  located. 
In  cases  of  disputed  claims  on  returned 
merchandise,  transportation  charges  shall 
be  paid  by  whichever  disputant  loses  the 
decision. 

“13.  No  member  of  the  Industry  shall 
sell_  merchandise  except  under  contract 
which  shall  provide: 

“(a)  that  no  purchase  order  for  mer¬ 
chandise  shall  be  subject  to  cancellation 
BEFORE  the  sp^ifi^  and  agreed  upon 
shipping  date  written  on  said  order; 

“(b)  that  no  purchase  order  shall  be 
subject  to  cancellation  AFTER  the 
agre^  upon  shipping  date  unless  cancella¬ 
tion  is  in  writing,  and  it  permits  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  three  additional  working  days 
from  the  date  of  receipt  of  such  can¬ 
cellation,  to  complete  and  ship  any  and 
all  merchandise  in  work  at  that  time; 

“(c)  that  if  no  notice  of  cancellation 
is  received  by  the  manufacturer  from  the 
customer,  all  merchandise  remaining  on 
order  shall  be  cancelled  by  the  manufac¬ 
turer  two  (2)  weeks  after  the  expiration 
date  of  order. 

“14.  No  member  of  the  industry  shall 
accept  and  execute  any  order  for  mer¬ 
chandise  which  is  placed  by  resident  buy¬ 
ers  unless  such  order  shall  be  a  bona 


fide  order  for  the  sale  and  purchase  of 
said  merchandise.  No  member  of  the 
Industry  shall  accept  orders  from  a  resi¬ 
dent  buyer  unless  said  resident  buyer 
submits  written  authorization  that  he  is 
the  agent  of  the  customer  and  able  to 
bind  his  principal.  Printed  announcements 
in  a  trade  paper  shall  constitute  public 
notice  to  this  Industry  of  the  change  in 
the  resident  buying  office  of  a  retailer. 

“15.  It  shall  be  unfair  trade  practice 
for  any  member  of  the  Industry  to  give 
advertising  allowances  to  any  customer  or 
customer’s  agent. 

“16.  It  shall  be  unfair  trade  practice 
for  members  to  accept  charges  for  tele¬ 
grams  or  long  distance  telephone  mes¬ 
sages  from  customers  with  reference  to 
the  purchase  or  sale  of  goods.’’ 

FIBRE  AND  METAL  WORK 
CLOTHING  BUTTON 
Effective  March  27 
Coz’ers:  The  manufacture  of  metal 
work-clothing,  “sew-on”  buttons  and  hoof 
and/or  horn  work-clothing  “sew-on  ’ 
buttons.  This  term  shall  also  include  the 
manufacture  of  fibre  buttons  which  may 
be  used  for  the  closing  of  garments  or 
for  oramentation  or  other  purposes. 

Terms  are  not  specified,  but  an  open 
price  plan  is  provided  for. 

Trade  Practices:  Guarantees  against 
price  decline  after  date  of  shipment,  false 
invoicing,  consignment  shipments  (except 
under  circumstances  to  be  defined  by  the 
Code  .Authority,  commercial  bribery,  false 
branding  or  marking,  and  sales  below 
cost  (except  in  the  case  of  dropped  lines 
or  distress  merchandise)  are  prohibited. 

INFANTS’  AND  CHILDREN’S  WEAR 
INDUSTRY 
Effective  April  9 

Ccn’crs:  The  manufacture  of  infants’ 
and  children’s  wear,  such  as: 

— silk  infants’  wear 
— infants’  and  children’s  beach  togs, 
creepers  and  rompers 
— infants’  and  children’s  dresses  styled 
as  infants’  and  children’s  wear  and  sized 
from  infancy  to  and  including  age  four¬ 
teen  (but  does  not  include  misses’  and 
junior  dresses) 

— baby  boys’  suits 
— infants’  and  children’s  flannelettes 
— infants’  bonnets  manufactured  of 
rayon,  silk,  crepe  de  chine,  organdy,  lawn, 
pique,  and  similar  fabrics  made  by  sewing 
machine  or  by  hand  for  infants  up  to 
and  including  the  age  of  four 
— infants’  silk  coats  (includes  boys’ 
coats  and  reefers  sizes  to  and  including 
age  six) 

— girls’  eiderdown  coats  manufactured, 
styled  and  sold  in  sizes  ranging  from 
six  months  to  and  including  age  three, 
and  manufactured  to  sell  at  wholesale 
for  no  more  than  $18.00  per  dozen 
— jersey  cloth  suits. 

Manufacturers  of  the  following  items 
may  also  elect  to  operate  under  this  code : 
infants’  and  children’s  bathrobes  (except¬ 
ing  boys’  robes  sizes  seven  and  over), 
children’s  headwear,  infants’  and  children’s 
underwear,  blazers,  sport  coats,  eton  and 
rugby  suits,  boys’  overcoats,  sizes  one 
to  six.  boys’  snow  suits  and  bovs’  three 
piece  legging  sets;  where  such  items  are 
manufacture  in  conjunction  with  other 
items  of  infants’  and  children’s  wear. 


(Manufacturers  of  infants’  and  children’s 
bathrobes,  however,  shall  conform  to  the 
trade  practice  provisions  of  the  Robe  and 
Allied  Products  Code.)  Boys’  wash  suits, 
jersey  suits  and  other  articles  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  and  infants’  wearing  apparel,  now 
under  the  Cotton  Garment  Code,  come 
under  this  code  where  the  manufacturer 
makes  such  articles  to  the  extent  of 
80%  of  his  volume,  the  Infants’  and 
Children’s  Wear  Code  Authority  has  an¬ 
nounced. 

Terms:  Maximum  terms  to  retailers 
shall  be  8/10  E.O.M.  or  7/10/30,  or 
6/10/60.  Goods  billed  after  the  25th  of 
the  month  may  be  dated  as  of  the  first 
of  the  following  month.  Payments  not 
received  within  five  days  after  the  last 
date  of  maturity  must  be  paid  net. 

NKA  Label:  The  Code  Authority  is 
to  set  up  machinery  for  the  issuance  of 
NR  A  labels,  which  will  bear  registra¬ 
tion  numbers  specially  assigned  to  the 
individual  manufacturers. 

Returns:  No  member  of  the  Industry 
shall  accept  the  cancellation  of  an  order 
nor  the  return  for  credit  of  merchandise 
shipped  in  conformity  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  contract. 

Other  Trade  Practices:  The  Code  pro¬ 
hibits  misleading  advertising,  misleading 
selling  methods  or  credit  terms,  false 
invoicing,  misleading  branding  or  mark¬ 
ing,  secret  rebates,  commercial  bribery, 
shipment  on  consignment  (except  under 
circumstances  to  be  defined  by  the  Code 
Authority),  and  selling  below  cost  (ex¬ 
cept  to  meet  competition  or  in  the  case 
of  distress  merchandise). 

MEN’S  NECKWEAR  INDUSTRY 
Effective  April  2 

Cm’crs:  The  manufacture  and  sale  by 
the  manufacturer,  contractor  or  jobber  of 
men’s  and  boys’  neckwear,  excluding 
knitted  and  leather  ties. 

Terms:  Maximum  discounts  are  7/10 
E.O.M.  or  6/10/60. 

Delivery:  Shipments  shall  be  f.o.b.  city 
of  origin.  Free  local  deliveries  are  per¬ 
mitted. 

Returns:  may  not  be  accepted  on  the 
ground  of  faded  color  or  for  any  other 
reason  as  to  quality,  design,  or  style, 
except  in  instances  of  factory  imperf^- 
tion  or  defects  or  non-compliance  with 
the  terms  of  the  order. 

Uniform  Sales  Contract:  The  Code 
Authority  may  initiate  conferences  and 
make  recommendations  to  the  Adminis¬ 
trator. 

Irregulars,  Seconds,  may  not  be  sold  as 
firsts.  Such  markings  as  the  Code  Au 
thority  may  direct  shall  be  placed  on 
irregulars  and  seconds. 

Other  Trade  Practices:  The  Code  pro¬ 
hibits  secret  rebates,  commercial  bribery 
the  delivery  of  merchandise  not  in  con¬ 
formity  with  sample,  false  branding  or 
marking,  the  designation  of  material  or 
content  on  any  neckwear  unless  it  repre¬ 
sents  a  substantial  portion  of  the  fabric 
of  such  neckwear,  the  loan  or  sending 
on  memorandum  of  display  strips,  imita¬ 
tion  of  trade-marks,  guarantees  against 
price  decline,  false  invoicing,  giving  of 
products  as  premiums  to  purchasers,  sell¬ 
ing  on  consignment  (except  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  be  defined  by  the  Code 
Authority),  sales  below  cost  (except  in 
the  case  of  irregulars,  imperfects,  sec¬ 
onds,  and  discontinued  goods,  sold  as 
such). 
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MILLINERY  INDUSTRY 
—AMENDMENT 
Approved  March  24 
Terms:  Maximum  discount,  7/10 
E.O.M.  Anticipation  may  be  allowed  at 
the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum.  Ship¬ 
ments  made  on  and  after  the  25th  may 
be  dated  as  of  the  first  of  the  following 
month. 

Delh’cry:  All  shipments  shall  be  made 
f.o.b.  city  of  manufacture. 

Advertising  Exi>enses  of  purchasers 
shall  not  be  paid  directly  or  indirectly. 
This  does  not  apply  to  the  supplying  of 
cuts,  matrices,  and  window  cards. 

Trade  Name  Labels:  Members  of  the 
industry  shall  charge  for  all  trade  name 
labels,  whether  or  not  they  are  on  special 
linings,  the  additional  cost  of  such  labels 
and  linings  in  excess  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer's  cost  of  the  regular  label  and  lin¬ 
ing. 

PERFUME,  COSMETIC  AND  OTHER 
TOILET  PREPARATION 
INDUSTRY 
Effective  April  2 

Cervers:  The  manufacturing,  and/or 
having  manufactured  under  one’s  own 
brand  and  specifications,  and/or  importing 
in  consumer  packages  for  resale,  and/or 
packaging  from  bulk  materials  under 
one’s  name  or  brand,  perfume,  toilet 
waters,  face  powders,  face  creams,  toilet 
soaps,  compact  powders,  skin  lotions,  lip¬ 
sticks,  rouges,  shaving  creams,  shaving 
soaps  and  other  shaving  preparations,  bath 
salts  and  bath  preparations,  hair  tonics, 
hair  lotions,  shampoos,  depilatories,  per¬ 
sonal  deordorants,  manicure  preparat  ons, 
and  similar  substances  and  preparations 
designed  and  intended  for  external  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  person  for  the  purpose  of 
cleansing,  improving  the  appearance  of, 
refreshing,  or  preserving  the  person. 
Dentifrices  and  mouth  washes  are  not 
included,  nor  are  soap  or  soap  products 
as  defined  in  the  Soap  and  Glycerine 
Code.  This  definition  does  not  include  any 
retailer  operating  under  a  retail  code  who 
performs  any  of  the  acts  specified  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  sale  at  retail  to  his 
own  customers,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of 
sale  to  other  distributors ;  provided,  how¬ 
ever,  that  if  such  retailer  operates  a 
laboratory  or  plant  distinct  from  his  retail 
operations,  such  laboratory  or  plant  is 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  code. 

Terms  are  not  specified. 

Trade-Marked  Articles  shall  be  sold 
only  on  an  open  price  basis  to  primary 
distributors.  Discounts,  payments,  or  al¬ 
lowances  on  a  functional  basis  are  pro¬ 
hibited  except  where  an  effective  means 
exists  for  verifying  the  performance  of 
the  function.  Indirect  price  concessions, 
such  as  rebates,  refunds,  p.m.’s  or  deals, 
not  declared  in  the  published  price  lists, 
may  not  be  given.  (Private  brands  are 
not  affected  by  these  regulations.) 

Demonstrators:  Demonstrators  or  sales 
employees  whose  salaries  are  wholly  or 
Wrtially  paid,  directly  or  indirectly,  by 
the  manufacturer,  must  be  clearly  and 
ooenly  identified  to  the  public  as  the  em¬ 
ployes  or  agents  of  the  manufacturer, 
'I'ovided  the  demonstrator  shall  be  avail¬ 
able  at  all  times  for  the  sale  of  mer¬ 
chandise. 

Cooperatwe  Advertising  is  permitted, 
but  proof  of  insertion  and  statement  of 
cost  must  be  given  before  payment  is 
made  by  the  manufacturer.  Payments 
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The  NRA  Label  Under  Approved  Manufacturers’  Codes 

Merchandise  shipped  on  and  after  be  affixed  to  merchandise  manufac- 


May  1  by  manufacturers  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  industries,  twelve  in  all,  should 
bear  the  NRA  label  to  indicate  that 
it  has  been  manufactured  under  the 
respective  industries’  approved  code 
conditions : 

Blouse  and  Skirt 
Coat  and  Suit  (Women’s) 

Corset  and  Brassiere 
Cotton  Garment 
Dress 

Hat  Manufacturing  (Men’s) 
Knitted  Outerwear 
Men’s  Clothing 
Millinery 

Novelty  Curtains,  Draperies, 
Bedspreads  and  Novelty  Pil¬ 
lows 

Robe  and  Allied  Products 
Umbrella 

The  newest  of  the  NRA  labels  is 
that  for  the  Cotton  Garment  Indus¬ 
try,  the  use  of  which  by  manufac¬ 
turers  became  mandatory  May  1. 
Labels  will  be  sewn  into  garments 
made  on  and  after  that  date,  and  gum¬ 
med  stock  identification  stickers  wil! 


tured  prior  to  May  I.  Retailers  may 
purchase  the  gummed  stickers  at  $1.50 
per  thousand  (or,  in  smaller  quanti¬ 
ties,  at  25  cents  per  hundred)  from 
the  Cotton  Garment  Code  Authority, 
40  Worth  Street,  New  York  City. 

If  merchandise  is  received  which 
should  bear  the  NRA  label  but  does 
not,  it  is  suggested  that  you  notify 
the  manufacturer  at  once.  Under  the 
Retail  Code,  you  may  not  purchase, 
sell  or  exchange  merchandise,  manu¬ 
factured  under  a  code  which  requires 
the  NRA  label,  unless  such  merchan¬ 
dise  bears  the  label. 

Among  the  industries  which  have 
not  yet  announced  their  label  regula¬ 
tions  but  whose  codes  provide  for 
their  use  are: 

Infants’  and  Children  Wear 
Ladies’  Handbag 
Leather  and  Woolen  Knit  Glove 
Light  Sewing  (except  Garment) 
Luggage  and  Fancy  Leather 
Goods 

Men's  Garter,  Suspender  and 
Belt 

Porcelain  Breakfast  Furniture 


for  advertising  shall  not  be  made  where 
the  purpose  is  paying  for  the  services  of 
a  special  demonstrator  or  p.m.’s  or  other 
gratuities  to  the  dealer’s  employees.  (Ad¬ 
vertising  is  defined  in  the  code  to  include 
all  forms  of  printed  or  oral  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  products,  including  statements 
made  orally  in  the  promotion  of  sales 
by  salesmen  or  others  employed  directlv 
or  indirectly  by  the  manufacturer.) 

Returns  of  damaged  or  shop-worn  mer¬ 
chandise  without  previous  written  au¬ 
thorization  may  not  be  accepted.  A  charge 
to  cover  the  cost  of  reconditioning  and 
handling  shall  be  made. 

Other  Trade  Practices:  The  code  con¬ 
tains  a  clause  prohibiting  the  payment  of 
p.m.’s  or  commissions  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  to  employees  of  retail  dealers, 
but  this  clause  has  been  stayed  for  six 
months  and  will  not  go  into  effect  without 
the  approval  of  the  Administrator.  False 
marking  or  branding,  misleading  adver¬ 
tising,  false  invoicing,  the  use  of  ficti¬ 
tious  or  deceptive  prices  in  advertising 
or  selling,  and  the  offering  of  merchandise 
as  copies  or  imitations  of  another’s,  are 
prohibited. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  AND  PHOTO 
FINISHING  INDUSTRY 
Effective  April  2 

Covers :  Portrait  photography,  commer¬ 
cial  photography  and  photo  finishing. 

Terms:  In  commercial  photography  and 
photo  finishing,  terms  shall  not  exceed 
net/30  E.O.M. 

Open  Prices  are  provided  for. 

Trade  Discounts  for  Photo  Finishing 
shall  not  exceed  25  per  cent  of  list  price. 
Conditioned  upon  the  payment  of  the 
account  by  the  15th  of  the  following 
month,  quantity  discounts  shall  not  ex¬ 
ceed  5  per  cent  additional  on  net  volume 
when  monthly  gross  volume  exceeds  $15 ; 
10  per  cent  when  it  exceeds  $30;  15  per 
cent  when  it  exceeds  $2(X):  20  per  cent 
when  it  exceeds  $500. 

Portraits  Sold  Through  Any  Inter¬ 
mediary  must  disclose  the  name  of  the 


firm  actually  selling  and  producing  the 
portraits,  except  where  there  is  a  con¬ 
tract  which  requires  the  intermediary  to 
effect  final  disposition  of  any  complaint 
as  to  products,  services  or  methods. 

Lowest  Reasonable  Cost  may  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Code  Authority,  subject  to 
approval  by  the  Administrator,  in  the 
event  that  an  emergency  exists  due  to 
destructive  price-cutting. 

Other  Trade  Practices:  The  code  pro¬ 
hibits  the  use  of  the  word  “free”  or  any 
like  expression  in  conjunction  with  the 
sale  of  products  or  services,  the  copying 
of  proofs  without  the  maker’s  permission 
(when  his  establishment  is  still  in  exist¬ 
ence),  the  publication  of  selling  prices  of 
photographic  portraits  without  stating 
whether  or  not  such  selling  prices  include 
folders  and/or  mountings,  the  crediting 
of  photo-finishing  products  for  any  rea¬ 
son  other  than  the  unsatisfactory  nature 
of  such  product,  subsidizing  prominent 
persons  for  the  purpose  of  using  their 
names  for  advertising  or  display,  com¬ 
mercial  bribery,  false  invoicing,  false 
marking  or  branding,  and  misleading  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  use  of  coupons  or  certifi¬ 
cates  in  the  sale  of  portraits  is  regulated. 
Selling  outside  one’s  trading  area,  except 
in  accordance  with  regulations  to  be 
prescribed,  is  prohibited. 

PORCELAIN  ENAMELING 
MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRY 
Effective  April  10 

Covers:  The  manufacture  for  sale  of 
porcelain  enameled  products  or  parts  and 
the  rendering  of  a  porcelain  enameling 
service  to  others.  (Porcelain  enameled 
signs  and  table  tops  are  included.) 

Terms  are  not  mentioned,  but  open 
prices  are  provided  for. 

Quotations:  Every  quotation  shall  show 
an  itemized  list  of  the  unit  prices  of  the 
individual  items,  and  shall  include  a  time 
limit — in  no  case  longer  than  30  days, 
except  in  building  construction  projects 
where  the  maximum  is  60  days. 

{Continued  on  page  72) 
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Analysis  of 
Publicity  Expenses 

•  A  Summary  of  Part  I 
of  the  Annual  Report 

BY  FRANK  W.  SPARTH 
Manager, 

_  Sales  Promotion  Division 


The  following  summary  of 
the  report  issued  each  year 
by  the  Sales  Promotion  Divi¬ 
sion,  furnishes  valuable  information 
on  publicity  expenses  to  those  mem¬ 
bers  who  wish  to  know  the  changes 
that  occurred  in  the  publicity  outlay 
during  the  depression  years,  1929 
to  1933.  More  importantly,  the  re¬ 
port  provides  an  opportunity  to 
compare  individual  store  expense 
with  the  median  figure  (mid- way 
between  the  highest  and  lowest  fig¬ 
ure  reported  on  questionnaires)  in 
each  publicity  expense  classification. 

Questionnaires  were  returned  by 
196  stores  representing  every  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country  and  every  size 
and  type  department  store — from 
under  $500,000  to  over  $20,000,000 
annual  sales  volume.  The  publicity 
medians  of  specialty  stores  are  also 
given,  but  not  broken  down  into 
volume  groups.  Copies  of  the  re¬ 
port  were  sent  to  each  member  of 
the  Sales  Promotion  Division  and  to 
all  contributors  to  the  survey. 

The  returned  questionnaires  were 
divided  into  eight  groups :  seven 
based  on  sales  volume,  the  other, 
specialty  stores,  as  follows: 

1.  Under  $500,000 

2.  $500,000  to  One  Million 

3.  Under  One  Million 

4.  One  to  Two  Million 

5.  Two  to  Five  Million 

6.  Five  to  Ten  Million 

7.  Over  Ten  Million 

8.  Specialty  Stores 

This  report  replaces  the  1931  an¬ 
alysis  and  shows  the  trend  in  pub¬ 
licity  expenses  by  comparing  the 
median  percentages  of  the  years 
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1929,  1931  and  1933.  Part  One  of 
the  report,  which  is  summarized  in 
this  article  shows — 

1.  the  trend  in  publicity  expense — 
what  the  average  store  in  each 
volume  group  spends  in  each  ex¬ 
pense  classification; 

2.  what  media  have  held  up  most 
satisfactorily ; 

3.  changes  in  publicity  expenses 
planned  for  coming  period,  and 

4.  a  comparison  with  expense  per¬ 
centages  of  past  years. 

The  percentages  in  the  tables  (1), 
(2)  and  (3)  are  based  on  net  Sciles. 
The  account  numbers  shown  next  to 
each  expense  classification  are  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  Expense  Manual 
of  the  Controllers’  Congress.  It  is 
emphasized  that  the  addition  of  in¬ 
dividual  percentages  in  any  column 
will  not  necessarily  agree  with  the 
common  total  figure,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  all  stores  did  not  submit 
figures  for  all  the  different  account 
numbers.  In  certain  expense  classi¬ 
fications  where  the  majority  of 
stores  did  not  report  an  expendi¬ 
ture,  no  median  figure  is  given. 

Table  One  includes  the  median 
percentages  of  1933,  1931  and  1929 
for  the  under  one  million,  one  to 
two  million  and  two  to  five  million 
groups — and  specialty  stores.  In  all 
groups,  excepting  specialty  stores, 
the  1933  total  publicity  percentage 
compares  favorably  with  the  1931 
percentage,  although  the  1933  figure 
is  considerably  higher  than  the  1929 
figure.  This  would  chiefly  indicate 
a  tightening  up  of  the  purse-strings, 
placing  a  more  rigid  control  on  pub¬ 
licity  expenditures.  The  improve¬ 
ment  of  retail  sales  in  the  last  half 


The  Analysis  of  Publicity  Ex¬ 
penses,  one  f  the  important  re¬ 
ports  issued  annuaUy  by  the 
Sales  Promotion  Division,  is 
now  being  distributed  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  division  and  to  con¬ 
tributors  to  the  survey.  It  is 
available  to  others  at  $1.00  a 
copy.  The  complete  report 
shows:  (1)  the  trend  in  pub¬ 
licity  expenses — what  the  aver¬ 
age  store  in  each  volume  group 
spends  in  each  expense  classi¬ 
fication,  (2)  what  media  have 
held  up  most  satisfactorily,  (3) 
changes  in  publicity  expenses 
planned  for  coming  period,  and 
(4)  a  comparison  with  expense 
percentages  of  past  years. 

Part  Two  of  the  report  shows: 
(1)  the  percentage  of  total  ex¬ 
pense  devoted  to  newspaper  lin¬ 
age,  (2)  the  development  and 
extent  of  institutional  advertis¬ 
ing — and  how  charged,  (3) 
popularity  of  radio  broadcast¬ 
ing  and  the  new  uses  of  supple¬ 
mentary  media,  (4)  the  im¬ 
provement  in  internal  store 
promotions,  including  feature 
attractions  and  promotional 
stunts,  and  (5)  the  require¬ 
ments  for  an  efficient  advertis¬ 
ing  organization  in  each  volume 
group.  In  this  article  because 
of  limited  space  it  is  possible 
only  to  give  a  brief  summary  of 
Part  One  of  the  report. — 
Editors  Note. 


of  1933  undoubtedly  was  effective 
also  in  “turning  the  trend”  to  lower 
expenditure.  Perhaps,  furthermore, 
the  warning  made  in  the  1931  An¬ 
alysis  was  heeded.  It  was;  “This 
survey  brings  up  to  date  one  made 
in  1929 — and  a  comparison  of  the 
two  reports  shows  some  startlii^ 
developments  which  must  be  con¬ 
trolled  without  further  loss  of  time, 
if  publicity  expenses  are  to  be  main¬ 
tained  within  reasonable  bounds.” 

The  1931  report  offered  concrete 
suggestions  on  matters  of  expense 
reduction.  The  expenses  this  year 
probably  reflect  many  of  these  sug¬ 
gestions.  The  primary  purpose  of 
this  report  is  to  provide  a  “norm” 
of  major  expenses  with  which  a 
store  may  compare,  and  if  feasible, 
readjust  its  expenses.  In  the  one 
to  two  million  class,  for  example, 
the  newspaper  expenditures  ranged 
from  1.66%  to  7.58%.  Either  ex¬ 
treme  represents  unwise  expendi¬ 
ture,  one  obviously  too  low  and  the 
other  too  high. 

{Continued  on  page  35) 
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TABLE  I 


Analysis  of  Publicity  Expenses 

SALES  VOLUME  GROUPS  (percentages  based  on  net  sales) 


Under 

1  Million  1 

1  to 

2  Million 

2  to 

5  Million 

Specialty  Stores 

EXPENSE  CLASSIFICATION 

1933 

1931 

1929 

1933 

1931 

1929 

1933 

1931 

1929 

\  1933 

1931 

1929 

Advertising  Payroll 

(41-01-01) 

.40 

.50 

.41 

.33 

.41 

.38 

.36 

.50 

.34 

.54 

.62 

.58 

Newspapers 

(41-03-01) 

2.78 

3.00 

2.30 

2.99 

2.96 

2.65 

3.53 

3.50 

3.05 

3.79 

3.72 

3.27 

Direct  Mail 

(41-03-02) 

.10 

.32 

27 

.16 

.15 

21 

.10 

.23 

.26 

.42 

.30 

.50 

Miscellaneous 

(41-03-03) 

.23  ■ 

•  .22 

26 

.20 

.13 

.13 

.24 

27 

23 

.27 

.14 

.15 

Supplies 

(41-06-01) 

.09 

.11 

.09 

.10 

.09 

.07 

.21 

.17 

.14 

.20 

.10 

.06 

Unclassified 

(41-08-01) 

.07 

.05 

.05 

.08 

.04 

.04 

.05 

.06 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.10 

Traveling 

(41-09-01) 

* 

.005 

.01 

« 

.01 

.02 

* 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.02 

Communication 

(41-10-01) 

.05 

.08 

.06 

.06 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.06 

.04 

21 

.13 

.19 

(Postage — Direct  Mail) 

Professional  Services 

(41-14-01) 

♦ 

.005 

.03 

* 

.02 

.06 

* 

.01 

.03 

.01 

.03 

.10 

Advertising  Total  %  to  Sales 

3.78 

4.30 

3.41 

4.01 

4.00 

3.59 

4.57 

4.42 

4.14 

5.48 

5.11 

4.95 

Display  Payroll 

(45-01-01) 

.44 

.47 

.42 

.37 

.36 

.26 

.28 

.28 

.22 

.30 

.33 

.32 

Supplies 

(45-06-01) 

.21 

.16 

.12 

.20 

.13 

.14 

.15 

.14 

.12 

.28 

.30 

.27 

Unclassified 

(45-08-01) 

.02 

.02 

.08 

.05 

.02 

.04 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.01 

.01 

.01 

Traveling 

(45-09-01) 

.02 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

♦ 

.01 

.01 

Display  Total  %  to  Sales 

.68 

.70 

.70 

.60 

.51 

.46 

.48 

.45 

.38 

.63 

.66 

.66 

TOTAL  PUBLICITY  %  to  Sales 

4.44 

5.02 

4.10 

4.80 

4.90 

4.12 

♦No  median  figure  quoted;  majority  of  stores  reported  no  expenditure. 

NOTE:  Because  figures  for  each  classification  were  not  supplied  by  all  stores  submitting  total  percentages,  the  addition  of  the 
individual  classifications  will  not  necessarily  agree  with  the  common  total  figure. 


TABLE  n 


Analysis  of  Publicity  Expenses 

SALES  VOLUME  GROUPS  (percentages  based  on  net  sales) 


EXPENSE  CLASSIFICATION 

Under  $500,000 

$500,000  to  1  Million 

Advertising  Payroll 

(41-01-01) 

.46 

.40 

Newspapers 

(41-03-01) 

2.62 

3.12 

Direct  Mail 

(41-03-02) 

.14 

.10 

Miscellaneous 

(41-03-03) 

21 

23 

Supplies 

(41-06-01) 

.10 

.06 

Unclassified 

(41-08-01) 

.09 

.05 

Traveling 

(41-09-01) 

* 

Communication 

(41-10-01) 

.07 

.04 

(Postage — Direct  Mail) 

Professional  Services 

(41-14-On 

♦ 

* 

Advertising  Total  %  to  Sales 

3.60 

4.05 

Display  Payroll 

(45-01-01) 

.46 

.41 

Supplies 

(45-06-01) 

.28 

.21 

Unclassified 

(45-08-01) 

* 

.02 

Traveling 

(45-09-01) 

♦ 

.01 

Display  Total  %  to  Sales 

.76 

.64 

total  PUBLICITY  %  TO  SALES 

4.40 

4.70 

*No  median  figure  quoted;  majority  of  stores  reported  no  expenditure. 

NOTE:  Because  figures  for  each  classification  were  not  supplied  by  all  stores  submitting  total  percentages,  the  addition  of 
Ihe  individual  classifications  will  not  necessarily  agree  with  the  common  total  figure. 
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TABLE  m 


Analysis  of  Publicity  Expenses 

SALES  VOLUME  GROUPS  (percentages  based  on  net  sales) 


EXPENSE  CLASSIFICATION 

5  to 
1933 

10  Million 

1931  1929 

Over  10  Million 

1933  1931  1929 

42 — Sales  Promotion  Office 

PAYROLL 

Publicity  Manager  and  Assistants 

(42-01-01) 

.20 

.19 

.17 

.15 

.15 

.16 

Copywriters  and  Proofreaders 

(42-01-02) 

.08 

.07 

.07 

.09 

.08 

.08 

Artists 

(42-01-03) 

.08 

.08 

.08 

.09 

.08 

.08 

Direct  Mail 

(42-01-04) 

.04 

.04 

.06 

.02 

.01 

.03 

Miscellaneous 

(42-01-05) 

.04 

.02 

.02 

.03 

.04 

.03 

Supplies 

(42-06-01) 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.01 

.014 

.02 

Unclassified 

(42-08-01) 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.03 

.03 

.03 

Traveling 

(42-09-01) 

.004 

.01 

* 

.003 

.01 

Professional  Services 

(42-14-01) 

* 

.02 

.02 

.01 

.01 

Sales  Promotion  Total  %  to  Sales 

.50 

.49 

.46 

.45 

.46 

.43 

43 — Newspaper  and  General  Advertising 

ADVERTISING 

Newspapers 

(43-03-01) 

3.79 

3.60 

3.30 

3.65 

3.70 

3.12 

Periodicals  and  Programs 

(43-03-02) 

.02 

.02 

.03 

.03 

.01 

.02 

Street  Cars  and  Billboards 

(43-03-03) 

.02 

.02 

.04 

.04 

.02 

.03 

Radio  Broadcasting 

(43-03-04) 

.08 

.04 

.05 

.05 

.04 

.01 

Merchandise  Shows,  Style  Shows, 

(43-03-05, 

Openings,  Special  Features 

06,  07) 

.05 

.03 

.04 

.07 

.035 

.04 

Miscellaneous 

(43-03-08) 

.04 

.04 

.05 

.04 

.02 

.02 

SUPPLIES 

Electros,  Cuts  and  Mat  Service 

(43-06-01) 

.14 

.15 

.12 

.13 

.125 

.10 

Drawings 

(43-06-02) 

.06 

.03 

.05 

.07 

.05 

.04 

Newspaper  and  General  Advertising  %  to  Sales 

4.35 

4.10 

3.70 

4.10 

4.05 

3.37 

44 — Direct  Mail 

COST  OF  PRINTING  AND  MATERIALS 

(44-03-01) 

.18 

.19 

.18 

.15 

.14 

.15 

SUPPLIES 

Electros,  Cuts  and  Mat  Service 

(44-06-01) 

.01 

.02 

.01 

* 

.01 

.01 

Drawings 

(44-06-01) 

* 

.01 

.02 

* 

.01 

.01 

UNCLASSIFIED 

Mailing  Lists 

(44-08-01) 

.02 

.03 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.02 

Miscellaneous 

(44-08-02) 

.01 

.02 

.03 

.02 

.01 

.01 

COMMUNICATION— Postage 

(44-10-01) 

.04 

.07 

.08 

.05 

.04 

.05 

Direct  Mail  %  to  Sales 

.27 

.35 

.30 

.25 

.25 

.24 

45 — Display 

PAYROLL 

Displav  Manager  and  Assistants 

(45-01-01) 

.20 

.17 

.16 

.18 

.20 

.17 

Sign  Writers 

(45-01-02) 

.03 

.034 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

Miscellaneous 

(45-01-03) 

* 

.01 

.02 

* 

.00 

.01 

SUPPLIES 

Decorating  and  Display 

(45-06-01) 

.14 

.09 

.10 

.16 

.13 

.11 

Sign  Writers 

(45-06-02) 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.03 

.02 

.02 

Unclassified 

(45-08-01) 

.03 

.02 

.03 

.04 

.02 

.03 

Traveling 

(45-09-01) 

* 

.004 

.01 

* 

.002 

.01 

Display  %  to  Sales 

.48 

.38 

.36 

.47 

.45 

.38 

TOTAL  PUBLICITY  %  TO  SALES 

5.63 

5.45 

4.86 

5.28 

5.10 

4.46 

*No  median  figure  quoted;  majority  of  stores  reported  no  expenditure. 

NOTE:  Because  figures  for  each  classification  were  not  supplied  by  all  stores  submitting  total  percentages,  the  addition  of 
the  individual  classifications  will  not  necessarily  agree  with  the  common  total  figure. 
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TABLE  V 

Comparison  of  Newspaper  with  Total  Publicity 


Newspaper  Space  Total  Publicity 


Volume  Groups 

1933 

1931 

1929 

1933 

1931 

1929 

Under  One  Million 

2.78 

3.00 

2.30 

4.44 

5.02 

4.10 

One  to  Two  Million 

2.99 

2.96 

2.65 

4.80 

4.90 

4.12 

Two  to  Five  Million 

3.53 

3.50 

3.05 

5.02 

5.10 

4.52 

Five  to  Ten  Million 

3.79 

3.60 

3.30 

5.63 

5.45 

4.86 

Over  Ten  Million 

3.65 

3.70 

3.12 

5.28 

5.10 

4.46 

Specialty  Stores 

3.79 

3.72 

3.27 

6.24 

5.75 

5.56 

Table  Two,  which  is  a  segregation 
of  the  under  one  million  column, 
shows  the  median  percentages  of  the 
under  $500,000  and  $500,000  to 
one  million  volume  groups.  This 
is  an  addition  to  this  year’s  report, 
therefore  no  comparable  figures  of 
the  past  several  years  can  be  quoted. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
smallest  volume  group  spends  less 
in  ratio  to  sales  than  any  other 
group. 

Table  Three  gives  the  median  per¬ 
centages  for  the  five  to  ten  million 
and  over  ten  million  volume 
groups.  Last  year  the  large  volume 
stores  increased  their  total  publicity 
percentages  over  1931.  Every  major 
expense  percentage,  especially  dis¬ 
play  but  excluding  direct  mail, 
climbed  in  the  five  to  ten  million 
group.  The  over  ten  million  group 
maintained  a  more  consistent  ex¬ 
pense  ratio  in  each  major  classifica¬ 
tion  in  comparison  with  1931  figures. 

Advertising  Payroll 

Taking  all  groups  into  consider¬ 
ation,  it  is  interesting  to  compare 
their  1931  and  1933  payroll  percent¬ 
ages  (excluding  display  payroll). 
Table  Four  shows  that  the  larger 
stores  increased  this  expense  where¬ 
as  a  decrease  was  registered  in  the 
groups  under  five  million  annual 
volume. 

TABLE  IV 


Advertising  Payroll 


Small  Volume 

Groups 

1931 

1933 

Under  One  Million 

.50 

.40 

—.10 

One  to  Two  Million 

.41 

.33 

—.08 

Two  to  Five  Million 

.50 

.36 

—.14 

Five  to  Ten  Million 

.40 

.44 

-f-.04 

Over  Ten  Million 

.36 

.38 

-j-.02 

Specialty  Stores 

.62 

.54 

—.08 

In  Table  V,  which  compares 
newspaper  with  total  publicity  per¬ 
centages  in  each  volume  group  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  five  years,  it  is  rather 
definitely  indicated  that  the  pendu¬ 
lum  of  expenditure  reached  the  ex¬ 
treme  ix)int  during  1932  and  1933 
and  is  now  reversing  its  movement 
to  a  lower  level.  Obviously  the  an¬ 
ticipated  increase  in  sales  will  have 
much  to  do  with  lowering  these  two 
expense  percentages.  Uniformly  in 
all  volume  groups  throughout  the 
reports,  approximately  60%  of  the 
reporting  stores  indicated  that  their 
total  publicity  percentage  for  1934 
will  be  lowered.  In  cases  where  this 
percentage  has  been  maintained  at 
^  |^®^^rate  level  comparing  favor¬ 
ably  with  the  average,  the  degree  of 
reduction  will  be  slight,  averaging 

May,  1934 


less  than  10%.  In  a  few  extreme 
instances,  where  there  existed  an 
apparent  over-expenditure,  the  re¬ 
duction  will  be  sizable.  A  few 
stores  that  have  spent  considerably 
less  than  the  average  are  planning 
to  increase  their  total  publicity  per¬ 
centage  hoping  to  obtain  a  commen¬ 
surate  increase  in  sales  by  being 
more  aggressive.  Others  are  intend¬ 
ing  to  maintain  their  percentages 
without  change. 

Neither  the  increases  nor  de¬ 
creases,  however,  are  radical.  This 
would  indicate  a  strict  control  over 
the  appropriation  and  perhaps  a 
close-to-the-vest  spending  habit 
based  on  month-to-month  sales  re¬ 
sults  and  requirements. 

In  drawing  a  comparison  between 
the  figures  of  the  half  year  and 
those  of  the  entire  year,  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  the  average  store 
sets  aside  a  slightly  higher  percent¬ 
age  for  the  first  half  of  the  year. 
This  must  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  in  connection  with  the  numbers 
of  stores  that  intend  to  increase  both 
total  publicity  and  newspaper  per¬ 
centages.  Therefore  it  is  probable 
that  a  greater  percentage  of  stores 
will  show  a  lowered  publicity  ex¬ 
pense  at  the  end  of  1934  than  that 
indicated  above.  It  can  be  a  definite 
conclusion  that  there  exists  a  trend 
toward  lowered  publicity  expenses 
— with  the  possibility  of  arriving  at 
the  1930  expense  ratio  to  sales  by 
the  end  of  the  year. 

Direct  Mail 

During  1933  two  of  the  volume 
groups  drastically  reduced  the  direct 
mail  expenditure.  Presumably  this 
was  done  through  the  necessity  of 
eliminating  a  scattered  or  unorgan¬ 
ized  direct  mail  effort,  and  at  the 
same  time  redistributing  the  money 
to  newspapers  and  depending  on  the 
latter  to  attract  maximum  response. 
On  the  other  hand,  large  volume 
stores,  having  installed  effective 
direct  mail  systems  and  having  a 
large  investment  in  equipment  to 
protect — and  also  a  wide  interest  in 
the  selling  opportunities  of  custo¬ 
mer  control  procedures,  have  found 


it  advisable  to  maintain  their  direct 
mail  percentages. 

Specialty  stores  apparently  ex¬ 
panded  their  direct  mail  program  in 
an  effort  to  cultivate  a  more  person¬ 
al  contact  with  their  customers  and 
in  order  to  revive  inactive  accounts. 
During  the  last  six  months  of  1933 
with  promising  signs  developing  of 
revived  confidence  and  of  more  lib¬ 
eral  spending,  it  would  seem  to  have 
been  a  logical  effort  on  the  part  of 
this  type  of  store  to  exert. 

In  1934  the  average  direct  mail 
percentage  in  each  group  will  un¬ 
dergo  slight  change. 

Display 

It  seems  to  be  true  that  store 
owners  and  other  store  executives 
have  at  last  come  to  a  wider  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  value  of  display, 
both  window  and  interior.  Practi¬ 
cally  every  volume  group  has  either 
increased  this  expense  in  1933  or 
maintained  it  closely  to  the  1931 
level.  And  every  group  except 
specialty  stores  appreciably  in¬ 
creased  their  budget  for  display  sup¬ 
plies.  This  expense  classification  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  increase 
in  the  total  display  percentages. 

Miscellaneous  Media 

Stores  with  sales  of  under  five 
million,  excepting  the  one  to  two 
million  group,  report  very  little 
change  in  the  percentage  of  expense 
for  miscellaneous  media.  The  one 
to  two  million  group  increased  the 
percentage  from  .13  to  .20.  It  is 
difficult  to  explain  the  reason  for 
this  lone  increase  since  the  report 
does  not  classify  miscellaneous  ex¬ 
pense  into  individual  classifications. 
It  includes  all  charges  for  miscel¬ 
laneous  media — radio,  billboards, 
feature  attractions,  etc.  However, 
hazarding  a  guess,  it  may  be  due  to 
an  increased  use  of  radio  broadcast¬ 
ing.  This  may  be  one  explanation 
of  the  increased  percentage  in  that 
volume  group. 

In  stores  with  sales  of  over  five 
million,  this  expense  is  classified  into 
individual  items.  The  expense 
(Continued  on  page  71) 
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Regulation  of  Returns 

in  Manufaeturers’  Codes 


•  Confusing  Variation  in  Return  Restrictions  Dis¬ 
closed  by  study  of  31  code  rules  in  204  N.R.A.  codes. 


BY  DAVID  H.  BIDDLE 

Code  Department 

Return  of  merchandise  under 
N.R.A.  codes  is  surrounded  by 
a  chaotic  confusion  of  variable  and 
frequently  unfair  code  restrictions. 

A  study  of  204  approved  codes 
affecting  retailers  indicates  a  great 
need  of  revision  of  many  of  the 
return  regulations  contained  in  the 
31  codes  containing  such  rules. 

The  most  vital  need  is  to  make 
uniform  those  requirements  in  codes 
which  tend  to  relieve  manufacturers 
of  the  responsibiilty  for  the  quality 


of  their  merchandise.  Fifteen  of 
the  31  codes  do  not  specifically  per¬ 
mit  returns  because  of  defects  in 
material  or  manufacture.  One  code 
limits  all  returns  to  three  days  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  condition  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise.  Two  other  codes  prevent 
the  return  of  merchandise  no  matter 
how  defective  if  the  merchandise 
has  been  used  or  worn.  In  others 
a  solution  of  the  problem  has  been 
left  to  the  Code  Authority  which 
may  frequently  be  an  unsatisfactory 
way  of  solving  the  problem. 

Seven  of  the  codes  require  notice 
in  writing  before  returns  may  be 


made.  Comparatively  few  permit 
returns  because  of  failure  to  comply 
with  orders,  delay  in  delivery  or 
error  in  shipment.  Three  provide 
for  a  handling  charge  even  though 
the  return  may  be  justified. 

In  seeking  to  solve  the  many  evils 
that  have  grown  out  of  returns  in 
the  past  manufacturers  have  offered 
solutions  which  in  many  cases  are 
as  unjust  as  the  effects  of  the  abuse 
of  return  privileges. 

The  table  opposite  shows  varying 
conditions  which  merchants  must 
know  in  order  to  obtain  proper 
credit  for  goods  to  be  returned. 


Recent  Developments  in  Code  Making 


and  will  purchase  this  year  approxi¬ 
mately  125  million  labels — in  other 
words,  it  will  turn  out  about  125 
million  dresses. 

Our  own  body  of  retailers  is  no 
insignificant  force  either.  The  Re¬ 
tailers’  Protective  Committee,  which 
represents  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  in  this  code  work 
— ^represents  in  turn  4,500  Ameri¬ 
can  department  stores,  enjoying  an 
annual  sales  volume  of  approximate¬ 
ly  4  billion  dollars  and  employing 
approximately  half  a  million  people. 

These  stores,  by  the  way,  account 
for  the  sale  at  retail  of  60  per  cent 
of  all  the  Dresses  made  in  this 
country;  also  65  per  cent  of  the 
Coats  and  Suits. 

Agreement,  then,  on  the  Dress 
Code  between  manufacturer  and  re¬ 
tailer,  sets  an  important  precedent 
for  all  the  other  related  lines.  As 
against  the  800  million  annual  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  Dress  Manufacturing 
Industry,  we  have  225  millions  in 
Coats  and  Suits,  and  136  millions 
in  Furs. 


(Continued  from  page  25) 

With  the  Dress  Code  as  example, 
it  may  be  possible  to  arrive  at  stand¬ 
ards  for  related  apparel  codes  on 
other  important  trade  practices,  like 
that,  for  instance,  of  cash  discounts. 
These  discounts  have  been  fixed  at 
8/10  EOM  for  the  Dress  Industry, 
and,  it  is  felt,  should  be  the  stand¬ 
ard  for  the  other  needle  trades  as 
well. 

We  have  seen  that  an  industry  can 
be  self-governing  if  both  sides  will 
give  and  take  in  securing  an  agree¬ 
ment.  With,  then,  some  degree  of 
standardization  of  trade  practices  to 
be  looked  for  in  the  related  apparel 
industries,  and  with,  moreover,  a 
successfully  tried  procedure  for 
holding  advance  conferences  to  set 
up  these  trade  practices,  the  way 
seems  clear  to  constructive  thinking 
and  accomplishment  under  the 
NRA.  Then  both  manufacturer  and 
retailer  can  turn  their  undivided 
efforts  to  improved  methods  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution,  thus  in¬ 
creasing  consumption  of  goods  and 
widening  employment. 


The  Dress  Industry,  as  we  have 
noted,  has  adopted  its  Fair  Trade 
Practice  Provisions.  Conferences 
with  representatives  of  the  Cloak 
and  Suit  and  representatives  of  the 
Fur  Industry  are  being  held  along 
the  same  lines.  We  sincerely  trust 
we  shall  be  able  to  arrive  at  similar 
mutually  satisfactory  provisions 
very  shortly. 

In  closing,  I  should  like  to  single 
out  one  thing  the  emergency  of 
Code-making  has  brought  us  which 
should  be  of  lasting  benefit.  The 
idea  of  a  Retailers’  Protective  Com¬ 
mittee,  to  work  harmoniously  with 
manufacturers,  is  sound  and  fills  a 
real  want.  I  believe  that  very  likely 
it  will  be  found  desirable  to  continue 
its  work  premanently,  as  a  Fair 
Trade  Practice  Committee  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion.  Then  this  body  of  retailers 
will  be  available  and  ready  at  all 
times  to  sit  down  with  manufac¬ 
turers,  discuss  problems  of  Fair 
Trade  Practice,  and  settle  them  to 
the  benefit  of  all  concerned. 
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A  SUMMARY  OF  CONDITIONS 
UNDER  WHICH  MERCHANDISE  MAY  BE  RETURNED 
UNDER  MANUFACTURING  CODES 


■ 

If 

If 

Not 

Worn 

! 

After 
Votice  in 
Writing  ' 

If  1 

If 

Delayed  ! 
in 

Delivery 

Because 

Non-Con- 

Returns  Are  Permitted 
in  the  Following  Codes 

Returned 

Within 

Days 

Defective 

in 

Manu- 

of 

Errors 

in 

formance 

With 

Sped- 

Other 

Conditions 

facture 

Shipment , 

fications 

Artificial  Flower  &  Feather 

Beauty  &  Barber  Shop  Mech. 

3 

! 

X 

X 

5%  purchase  price 

Equipment 

Bedding  Manufacturing  1 

1 

6  mos. 

X  ! 

handling  charge 

Blouse  &  Skirt  Mfg. 

5 

X 

X. 

X 

X 

X 

Boot  &  Shoe  Mfg. 

Candle  Mfg.  &  Beeswax  Bleachers 

10  , 

1 

i 

i 

i 

Consent  of  C.  A. 

&  Refiners 

Carpet  &  Rug  Mfg. 

X 

X 

X 

Consent  of  C.  A. 

Corset  &  Brassiere 

10 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Garment  worn  less 

3  mos.  damaged  in 

wearing  due  faulty 
material  returned  for 

repair  no  charge  if 
laundered. 

Dress  Manufacturing 

5 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Breach  of  contract 

Earthenware  Mfg. 

Envelope  Industry 

X 

Code  Authority 

Handkerchief  Industry 

5 

X 

X 

No  return  for  ex- 

Hosiery 

Ladies’  Handbag 

7 

X 

change 

Leather  &  Woolen  Knit  Glove 

S 

X 

X 

Free  of  wear  and  soil 

Knitted  Outerwear 

Millinery  Industry 

30  days 

X 

X 

Code  Authority  ex¬ 
ceptions 

S 

X 

Paint,  Varnish  &  Lacquer 

Perfume,  Cosmetic  &  Other  Toilet 

X 

X 

Freight  charges  pre¬ 
paid 

X 

Handling  charges 

Preparations 

paid 

Porcelain  Breakfast 

IS  days 

X 

X 

After  hearing  by 

Furniture  Assembling 

Code  Authority 

Precious  Jewelry  Prod. 

Pyrotechnic  Mfg. 

X 

X 

Consent  of  Code  Au- 

Rainwear  Div.  of  Rubber  Mfg. 

i  5 

thority 

Saw  &  Steel  Products 

No  credit  obsolete 
stock.  Current  stock 

Silk  Textile 

freight  prepaid 

1 

j  X 

1 

X 

No  allowance  if  cut 
Cost  of  transporta¬ 
tion  and  handling 
charges 

If  not  less  than  $1.00 

Silverware  Manufacturing 

Smoking  Pipe 

Umbrella  Mfg. 

X 

X 

Upholstery  &  Decor.  Fabrics 

i 

1 

1 

1  Not  less  than  3  yds. 
10%  service  and  de- 

upholstery  &  Drapery  Textile 
Industry 

!  * 

1  prec.  chg. 

Wood  Cased  Lead  Pencil 

i 

1 

1 

X 

1 

1 

\ 

'  X 

j 

!  10%  original  net  val¬ 
ue  and  transportation 
,  both  ways  recondi¬ 
tioning  charge 
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The  Bulletin  Board  of  Code  News 

A  Digest  of  Information  for  Retailers 

BY  DAVID  H.  BIDDLE 

Code  Department 


The  New  Blue  Eagle 

The  Code  Blue  Eagle  appears 
in  May.  This  new  insignia  of  the 
N.  R.  A.  will  identify  the  Code 
under  which  an  Industry  member  is 
operating  and  will  indicate  compli¬ 
ance  with  Code  provisions.  The 
name  of  the  trade  and  the  registry 
number  of  the  member  will  replace 
the  slogan  “We  Do  Our  Part”. 
Otherwise  the  Blue  E^gle  is  like  the 
earlier  one. 

These  new  Blue  Eagles  may  be 
obtained  by  application  to  the  State 
N.  R.  A.  Compliance  Director  on 
application  cards  now  being  sent  to 
members  of  the  Retail  Trade  and 
other  service  industries. 


Questions  and  Answers 
on  Manufacturers’  Codes 

I.  The  Millinery  Code  Authority  has 
warned  us  not  to  ask  for  new  prices 
to  allow  for  reduced  discounts.  Have 
they  a  right  to  do  itf 

The  Code  Authority  has  no  con¬ 
trol  over  the  price  at  which  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  Industry  may  sell  mer¬ 
chandise  and  as  discounts  have 
already  been  considered  a  part  of 
the  cost  of  merchandise,  a  reduction 
in  discount  may  be  accompanied  by 
a  reflection  in  the  price. 

• 

II.  Millinery  manufacturers  are 
asking  retailers  to  pay  an  extra 
charge  when  store  name  labels  are 
put  in  hats.  Can  retailers  ask  for 
compensating  reduction  in  the  price 
of  hats? 

Yes.  Where  a  manufacturer  put 
store  labels  in  and  that  charge  was 
included  in  the  price  of  the  hat,  an 
extra  charge  now  is  a  hidden  price 
advance  which  should  be  compensat¬ 
ed  in  the  price  line. 

• 

III.  How  shall  we  know  whether 
Infants’  and  Children’s  Wear  re¬ 
ceived  by  us  shotdd  have  labels  or 
not? 

The  complicated  nature  of  the 
merchandise  covered  by  the  Infants’ 
and  Children’s  Wear  Code  makes  a 
very  confusing  situation.  Part  of 
the  merchandise  was  formerly  under 
the  Men’s  Clothing  Code,  which  re¬ 
quired  labels;  other  parts  belonged 
under  the  Coat  and  Suit  Code, 


CODE 
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which  required  labels ;  some  come 
from  the  Cotton  Garment  Code 
which  will  have  labels  after  May 
1st  and  some  belong  under  the 
Knitted  Outerwear  Code,  which  re¬ 
quires  labels.  The  Infants’  and 
Children’s  label  has  not  yet  been  put 
into  operation. 

• 

IV.  How  shall  we  knota  whether  the 
25th  of  the  month  can  be  used  as 
the  basic  date  for  determining  e.o.m. 
payments  under  a  code? 

A  study  of  48  codes  showed  such 
a  variation  in  the  provisions  for 
basing  dates  on  discounts  that  a  mer¬ 
chant  really  would  need  the  terms 
provisions  of  all  codes  liefore  him 
before  he  could  be  sure  that  he 
would  not  miss  his  discount.  The 
Association  prepared  such  a  study 
and  issued  it  in  the  April  Bulletin. 

• 

VI.  Hozv  shall  a  store  until  72 
separate  departments,  some  of  which 
are  obviously  under  other  Code  Au¬ 
thorities,  report  to  the  Local  Retail 
Code  Authority  for  purposes  of 
assessment? 

This  store  was  advised  to  make  a 
full  report  of  all  employees  to  the 
Local  Retail  Code  Authority. 

If  a  store  has  already  made  a  re¬ 
port  on  the  complete  personnel  of 
its  store  to  the  Local  Retail  Code 
Authority  and  paid  the  assessment 
on  this  basis,  demands  by  other 
Code  Authorities  for  assessment  on 
employees  in  departments  controlled 
by  these  other  Codes  need  not  be 


paid  more  than  once  but  the  Code 
Authority  should  be  referred  to  the 
National  Retail  Code  Authority  to 
obtain  the  assessment  funds  to  which 
that  Code  is  entitled. 

• 

Buying  Problems 

Dress  buyers  in  many  stores  have 
been  running  into  difficulties  in 
placing  their  orders  with  cotton 
dress  manufacturers  due  to  a  con¬ 
flict  of  interest  between  the  codes 
governing  the  Dress  Industry  and 
the  Cotton  Garment  Industry. 

It  has  been  reported  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  that  some  cotton  garment 
manufacturers  have  refused  to  sell 
to  a  buyer  till  they  are  assured  that 
the  dresses  would  lie  sold  in  a  Cot¬ 
ton  Wash  Dress  Department. 

No  manufacturer  or  no  code  has 
any  authority  to  tell  a  retailer  where 
he  may  sell  his  merchandise  but  the 
peculiar  situation  in  the  conflict  be¬ 
tween  these  two  codes  is  that  under 
the  Cotton  Garment  Code  and  an 
executive  order  based  on  it,  one  of 
the  distinguishing  factors  which  de¬ 
termines  under  which  code  a  dress 
manufacturer  shall  operate  is  the 
l>lace  and  method  by  which  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  that  manufacturer  are  dis¬ 
tributed.  An  executive  order  re¬ 
quires  that  a  Cotton  Dress  manu¬ 
facturer  must  advise  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  the  method  or  agencies 
through  which  he  distributes  his 
products.  These  rulings  necessarily 
make  it  important  if  a  Cotton  Dress 
manufacturer  is  to  escape  the  higher 
wage  provisions  and  shorter  hour 
schedule  of  the  Dress  Code  that  he 
confine  his  sales  to  Cotton  Wash 
Dress  buyers  and  so  far  as  he 
knows,  to  Cotton  Wash  Dress  de¬ 
partments.  He  does  this  to  protect 
himself. 

• 

The  time  for  application  for  the 
labor  posters  required  of  all  mem¬ 
bers  operating  under  Codes  has  been 
extended  to  May  15th.  Application 
should  be  made  to  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Code  Authority  for  these  re¬ 
quired  posters.  Where  stores  are 
definitely  operating  under  distinct 
codes  such  as  the  Restaurant,  Retail 
Jewelry  and  Grocery  Codes,  it  is 
necessary  to  apply  likewise  to  the 
Code  Authorities  for  these  indus¬ 
tries  for  the  required  labor  posters. 
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“The  Flying  Dress  Shop” 

1200  garments  made  up  a  capacity  Air 
Express  load  the  day  after  Easter  when 
a  2400-/b  shipment  of  dresses,  suits  and 
coats  were  flown  from  New  York  to 
Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Chicago  for  a 
post-Easter  sale.  The  consignment  was 
the  largest  er'er  handled  by  the  Air  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Railway  Express  Agency.  United 
Air  Lines  transport  plane  landed  the 
heavy  style  cargo  at  Chicago  in  just 
5)4  hours  after  departure. — {Photo  from 
Railway  Express  Agency) 


Traffic  Topics 

BY  LEONARD  F.  MONGEON 
Manager,  Traffic  Group 


Featured  as  Easier  styles 
direct  from  the  Fifth  Avenue 
parade,  Marshall  Field  &  Com¬ 
pany  Retail  displayed  some  1200 
dresses,  suits  and  coats  at  a  post- 
Easter  sale  in  a  merchandising  deal 
which  centered  on  shipment  of  the 
entire  stock  by  air  express  from 
New  York  to  Chicago.  Taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  post-season  price 
drop  of  Easter  fashions,  buyers 
made  their  selections  and  placed  the 
huge  consignment  aboard  a  Chicago- 
bound  air  transport  plane  the  day 
after  Easter. 

Within  six  hours  the  dress  cargo 
was  landed  at  the  Chicago  Airport. 
Later  trucks  of  the  firm  were  on 
hand  to  rush  the  merchandise  to  the 
store.  Attendant  publicity  and  ad¬ 
vertising  brought  home  the  f-act  that 
the  fastest  delivery  pnassible  had  been 
made  of  these  garments  from  New 
York  fashion  centers  and  this,  with 
low  prices  made  possible  by  timely 
purchases,  resulted  in  a  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  sale. 

The  post-Elaster  shipment  for 
Marshall  Field  was  the  largest 
single  consignment  ever  handled  by 
the  Air  Division  of  Railway  Ex¬ 
press  Agency.  A  giant  airliner  of 
United  Air  Lines  was  completely 
filled,  to  the  exclusion  of  passengers. 

weight  was  approximately 
2400  lbs.  and  even  the  cabin  seats 
were  removed  to  make  room  for 
the  huge  shipment. 

May,  1934 


As  a  new  use  for  this  modern 
transportation  service,  merchants 
are  learning  that  questionable  pur¬ 
chases  can  be  avoided  by  the  sub¬ 
mission  of  samples  for  approval  or 
confirmation  before  heavy  commit¬ 
ments.  The  handling  of  advance 
models  by  air  express  also  permits 
beforehand  styling  and  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  advertising  copy  in  the  case 
of  fast-moving  sales. 

Unusual  business  conditions  oc¬ 
casion  the  use  of  air  express  for 
exceptionally  heavy  shipments.  The 
Air  Division  of  Railway  Express 
Agency  reports  the  handling  of  336 
ladies’  coats  from  a  Brooklyn  manu¬ 
facturer  to  a  Chicago  mail  order 
house  at  Christmas  time.  The  unit 
price  of  the  coats  was  exceedingly 
low  and  the  air  express  charges  con¬ 
stituted  a  fair  percentage  of  their 
value.  However,  only  by  the  super¬ 
swift  delivery  offered  by  air  express 
were  they  able  to  reach  the  retailer 
in  time  for  him  to  make  delivery  for 
the  holiday.  Plane  transportation 
thus  enabled  both  manufacturer  and 
retailer  to  keep  faith  with  the  public. 

As  proof  that  air  express  has 
achieved  a  permanent  place  among 
the  transportation  means  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  express  and  aviation  officials 
point  to  the  fact  that  it  is  growing 
rapidly  and  steadily.  Each  month  of 
1933  showed  an  increase  of  well 
over  100%  over  the  same  month  of 
the  previous  year,  while  the  first 


quarter  of  1934  shows  even  more 
spectacular  gains,  with  March  the 
peak  month  in  the  history  of  air 
express  in  the  United  States. 
Traffic  handled  by  Railway  Express 
Agency  jumped  145%  over  March 
1933  in  number  of  shipments  and 
total  weight  aggregated  a  new 
monthly  high  of  more  than  62,000 
pounds  for  air  express  shipments 
forwarded  throughout  the  nation¬ 
wide  airline  system  over  which  the 
agency  operates  its  Air  Division. 

Among  the  users  of  air  express 
in  retailing  are  such  firms  as  I. 
Magnin,  Peck  &  Peck,  Marshall 
Field  &  Company,  Macy’s  and  Sears 
Roebuck — only  to  mention  a  few 
of  the  hundreds  which  have  found 
“The  Flying  Dress  Shop”  adapted 
to  their  needs. 

Ten  Per  Cent  Allowance 
For  Labor 

General  Hugh  S.  Johnson  issued 
an  order  effective  April  19th  that 
the  selling  price  of  all  articles  under 
the  Retail  Code  shall  include  an 
allowance  for  wages  of  store  labor 
of  not  less  than  10%  of  the  cost 
to  the  merchant  of  such  article. 
“Cost  to  the  merchant”  is  defined  as 
“actual  net  delivered  cost”  less  all 
discounts  or  current  replacement 
cost,  whichever  is  lower.  (This 
does  not  apply  to  drugs,  medicines, 
cosmetics,  toilet  preparations,  drug 
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sundries  and  allied  items  which 
come  under  the  Retail  Drug  Code.) 

Whenever  the  initial  markup  on 
an  article  of  merchandise  is  unusally 
low,  the  traffic  manager  should 
point  out  the  necessity  of  including 
inward  transportation  costs  in  esta- 
lishing  the  actual  net  delivered  cost 
before  the  10%  requirement  is 
added. 

Paper  Dress  Pattern  Code 

On  Thursday,  April  19th,  we  ap¬ 
peared  at  a  hearing  before  the  Na¬ 
tional  Recovery  Administration  on 
the  Proposed  Code  of  Fair  Compe¬ 
tition  for  the  Paper  Dress  Pattern 
Industry  which,  among  other  things, 
proposed : 

“In  all  new  pattern  agree¬ 
ments,  the  terms  shall  be 
F.  O.  B.  Factory  or  Manufac¬ 
turer’s  Branch  Distributing 
points.” 

We  vigorously  opposed  this  clause 
which  would  result  in  members  be¬ 
ing  assessed  cartage  charges  for  the 
delivery  of  shipments  from  factory 
to  freight  stations,  also  to  their 
store  when  they  are  located  in  the 
same  city  as  the  manufacturer.  We 
asked  the  following  clause  be  sub¬ 
stituted  : 

“All  members  of  the  indus¬ 
try  shall  sell  merchandise  on 
the  shipping  terms  of  F.  O.  B. 
City  of  Manufacture,  which  in¬ 
cludes  free  delivery  to  any  ship¬ 
ping  or  forwarding  point  or 
store  within  the  city  in  which 
the  manufacturer  is  located.” 

Novelty  Curtain,  Etc.,  Code 

Up  to  this  writing,  no  decision 
has  been  rendered  on  the  “F.  O.  B. 
the  Factory  Door”  amendment  to 
the  Novelty  Curtain,  Draperies, 
Bedspreads  and  Novelty  Pillows  In- 
dust^  Code  which  I  opposed  on 
April  13th  at  an  N.  R.  A.  hearing 
in  Washington. 

Coat  and  Suit  Code 

You  are  familiar  with  the  ship¬ 
ping  practice  clause  proposed  by  this 
industry  for  incorporation  in  their 
Code  which  would  prohibit  “free 
deliveries  by  manufacturers  to  pack¬ 
ing  and  shipping  companies  or  any 
transportation  agency.”  You  know 
of  our  efforts  to  persuade  the  indus¬ 
try  to  change  this  clause  which  is 
most  unfair  and  discriminatory 
against  stores  not  located  in  the  city 
of  manufacture. 

The  Code  Authority  of  this  in¬ 


dustry  have  agreed  to  a  meeting  with 
the  Retailers’  Protective  Committee 
to  endeavor  to  reach  an  agreement 
on  this  and  other  clauses  which  are 
objectionable  to  the  retailers,  before 
public  hearing  is  held  in  the  early 
part  of  May. 

Cotton  Textile  Code 

A  meeting  will  be  held  between  a 
committee  of  retailers  and  the  Code 
Authority  of  this  industry  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  the  F.  O.  B. 
Factory  clause  in  their  approved 
Code  which  is  the  cause  of  much 
controversy  between  stores  and  the 
cotton  converters. 

I  suggest  that  your  merchandise 
orders  to  cotton  converters  be 
marked  “one  complete  shipment”  to 
eliminate  several  partial  shipments 
on  one  order  which  results  in  sev¬ 
eral  cartage  charges  instead  of  one 
being  paid  by  members.  If  order 
is  marked  as  suggested  and  partial 
shipments  are  made,  deduct  the 
cartage  charges  from  the  invoices, 
also  the  excess  transportation 
charges.  This  is  perfectly  fair  be¬ 
cause  it  is  not  the  intent  of  this 
code  to  penalize  the  retailer  when 
the  manufacturer  is  at  fault. 

Will  members  let  me  know 
whether  southern  manufacturers  of 
cotton  piece  goods  are  charging  them 
drayage  of  point  of  origin? 

Convention 

Things  are  going  along  great — 
wonderful  cooperation  from  local 
program  committees — 14  such  com¬ 
mittees,  you  know — all  held  meet¬ 
ings — ^made  valuable  suggestions  for 
program — will  be  a  swell  convention 
— you  cannot  afford  to  miss  it. 

Some  local  program  committees 
had  so  many  local  problems  to  talk 
about  at  initial  meeting — had  to  hold 
another  meeting  to  discuss  conven¬ 
tion  topics — shows  need  permanent 
local  units  each  city — meeting  month¬ 
ly — to  discuss  local  transportation 
problems  and  work  cooperatively  to 
meet  any  problems  with  united 
front — ^also  research  work  into  ways 
and  means  of  reducing  operating 
costs  receiving  and  marking. 

Jim  Griffith,  Chairman — tireless 
worker  —  batting  out  Convention 
correspondence — has  extra  steno¬ 
grapher. 

Past  experience  teaches  us — not 
pleasure  jaunt — ^but  serious  business 
conferences — attended  by  sincere 
men — best  interests  their  stores  at 
heart — those  who  don’t  attend — just 
don’t  get  ideas  how  to  save  money 
— so  then  on  to  Chicago  in  June — 
we’ll  be  seeing  you. 


Trans-Continental  Hosiery  Rates 

The  following  letter  was  received 
from  A.  T.  White,  Traffic  Manager 
of  The  Emporium,  San  Francisco, 
California,  and  Chairman  of  the 
Rate  Committee  of  the  Western 
Traffic  Conference: 

“Dear  Mr.  Mongeon: 

This  has  to  do  with  present  rates 
applying  on  hosiery  as  in  effect  to¬ 
day  and  a  new  proposition  which 
we  have  made  and  which  is  desig¬ 
nated  as  Supplement  One  to  Appli¬ 
cation  15852. 

At  present,  rates  on  hosiery  are 
predicated  on  silk  content.  Our  ap¬ 
plication  asks  that  rates  be  pre¬ 
dicated  upon  value.  At  the  present 
time,  there  are  two  rates  applying 
on  hosiery:  Hosiery  N.  O.  S.  is 
$4.80  CWT  LCL  from  Group  A 
territory,  such  as  points  in  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  North  and 
South  Carolina,  etc.,  to  Pacific 
points  of  destination. 

Hosiery  whose  silk  content  does 
not  exceed  50%  weight  in  silk  takes 
rates  of  $3.75  CWT  LCL. 

Our  application  asks  that  rates 
be  predicated  upon  value  and  if  the 
merchandise  costs  more  than  $10.50 
a  dozen,  irrespective  of  the  material 
made  of,  or  its  composition,  the 
rates  will  be  $4.80  CWT  LCL. 
That  merchandise  valued  at  less 
than  $10.50  a  dozen,  irrespective  of 
the  material,  will  take  rates  LCL 
CWT. 

Merchandise  sold  as  seconds, 
irregulars  or  imperfects,  costing 
$6.50  a  dozen  and  less,  will  take 
rates  of  $3,405  CWT  LCL.  All 
rates  quoted  are  as  of  group  A  to 
Pacific  Coast  cities. 

All  interested  parties  should  direct 
a  letter  to  the  attention  of  the 
Standing  Rate  Committee,  300  West 
Adams  Street,  Chicago,  letting  them 
know  they  are  interested  and  ask¬ 
ing  that  the  proposition  be  given 
proper  consideration  and  further¬ 
more  taking  the  matter  up  with  the 
proper  officials  of  the  carriers  that 
serve  them  in  their  territory. 

We  feel  quite  sure  that  enough 
pressure  and  importance  will  be  im¬ 
pressed  upon  the  Commitee  to  see 
that  the  proposition  is  voted  upon 
favorably  at  the  June  meeting. 

Kindest  regards, 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  A.  T.  WHITE 

Traffic  Manager, 
THE  EMPORIUM 
San  Francisco,  Calif.” 

Will  all  interested  members  direct 
a  letter  to  the  Standing  Rate  Com¬ 
mittee  as  suggested  above. 
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Rubber  Stamp  Marking 
and  Non-Marking 


SEVERAL  New  York  stores 
have  done  an  outstanding  job 
in  the  way  of  marking  by  rub¬ 
ber  stamps.  We  in  Bloomingdale’s 
have  gone  considerably  toward  a 
rubber  stamp  marking.  The  old 
method  of  marking  by  string  tickets, 
pin  tickets,  and  gum  labels,  is  all 
right  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  we  are 
looking  for  a  quicker  method  of 
marking  merchandise  and  for  some 
way  to  reduce  the  cost  of  our  sup¬ 
plies.  We  have  hit  upon  this  rubber 
stamp  marking.  We  have  been  prac¬ 
tising  it  now  for  about  two  years, 
and  are  continuously  adding  items, 
as  we  are  able  to  win  the  various 
buying  divisions  over  to  that  type  of 
marking. 

When  Can  It  Be  Used? 

There  are  several  things  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  doing  this 
type  of  work.  First  of  all,  the  item 
itself  has  to  be  judged — is  it  ad¬ 
visable  to  do  that  kind  of  marking? 
On  some  items,  such  as  ready-to- 
wear  and  wearing  apparel,  we  have 
to  furnish  so  much  information  on 
our  tickets  for  unit  control  purposes, 
etc.,  that  rubber  stamp  marking 
won’t  do.  However,  there  are  hund¬ 
reds  upon  hundreds  of  items  on 
which  rubber  stamp  marking  can  be 
successfully  carried  out.  In  doing 
that  type  of  marking  you  are  speed¬ 
ing  up  the  work  in  your  marking 
division  by  having  the  markers 
manipulate  their  stamps  with  ease 
instead  of  having  to  requisition 
tickets  or  having  to  set  up  their 
machines  to  machine  mark  certain 
types  of  merchandise. 

The  stamp  that  is  used  is  a  simple 
variation  of  the  date  stamp,  with 
enough  characters  on  it  to  do  the 
work  of  marking.  The  stamp  can  be 
changed  very  readily,  thereby  speed¬ 
ing  up  the  marking  of  merchandise. 

cost  of  the  stamp  is  not  large. 
Depending  on  the  size,  it  varies 
from  75c  to  about  $2.50.  If  they 
are  kept  in  good  condition  by  the 
markers  the  stamps  will  last  a  long 
time.  However,  if  they  do  go  bad 
or  the  bands  break,  it  isn’t  necessary 
to  throw  them  away,  for  they  can 
be  repaired  at  a  nominal  cost. 


BY  I.  ZBAR 

Receiving  Manager, 
Bloomingdale’s,  New  York 


As  for  the  savings  on  supplies  and 
tickets  made  possible  by  the  use  of 
rubber  stamps,  we  in  Bloomingdale’s 
are  not  now  in  a  position  to  make 
a  fair  estimate,  because  we  have 
been  rubber  stamp  marking  only 
that  part  of  the  merchandise  that 
we  used  to  mark  with  the  inexpen¬ 
sive  gum  labels.  However,  we  are 
seriously  considering  marking  other 
types  of  merchandise  that  have 
tickets  on  them,  such  as  trousers, 
knickers,  and  other  wearing  apparel. 
I  know  of  a  large  store  here  in 
New  York  that  has  been  doing  it 
very  successfully  for  some  time  and, 
of  course,  the  savings  in  tickets 
there  would  be  great. 

In  rubber  stamp  marking  it  is 
necessary  to  vary  the  method  and  the 
ink  used  according  to  the  type  of 
merchandise  being  marked.  On 
some  goods  the  standard  pad  can  be 
used.  For  tinware,  groceries  and 
goods  of  that  character,  a  metal  ink 
is  necessary.  It  adheres  readily  and 
stays  on.  For  gift  merchandise 
there  is  a  washable  ink  that  can  very 
easily  be  rubbed  off  with  a  moisten¬ 
ed  cloth.  In  marking  books  the  use 
of  graphite  or  carbon  pads  is  inex¬ 
pensive  and  speeds  up  the  operation. 

There  is  no  problem  in  the 
handling  of  markups  and  mark- 
downs.  We  have  a  lot  of  price 
changes  in  our  store,  and  we  don’t 
have  any  problem  at  all  in  the  re¬ 
marking  of  merchandise.  On  a 
markup  it  is  simply  a  matter  of 
eradicating  the  price  with  a  crayon 
and  putting  a  new  one  on.  On  a 
markdown  the  old  price  is  pencilled 
off  and  the  article  remarked  either 
with  a  crayon  pencil  or  with  the 
rubber  stamp.  We  haven’t  had  any 
complaints  on  that  score  at  all. 

Such  items  as  groceries  and 
drugs,  notions,  stationery,  house 
furnishings,  toys,  books,  and  mer¬ 
chandise  of  that  character  lend 


themselves  very  readily  to  rubber 
stamp  marking.  As  I  see  it,  it  is 
simply  a  matter  of  winning  over 
and  selling  the  idea  to  your  buying 
division  and  your  selling  division. 

I  know  that  this  problem  has  been 
brought  up  in  several  stores.  Some 
of  the  receiving  managers  have  had 
quite  a  lot  of  luck  with  it,  others 
haven’t.  However,  I  think  that  it 
is  something  that  is  well  worth  try¬ 
ing.  I  am  sure  if  you  will  do  that 
type  of  work  you  will  greatly  speed 
up  the  work  in  your  marking  room 
and  you  will  reduce  your  expenses 
considerably. 

Non-Marking 

We  have  a  number  of  items  in 
our  store  that  are  non-marked. 
These  include  standard  items;  and 
also  hundreds  of  competitive  items 
the  prices  of  which  change  anywhere 
from  once  to  two  and  three  times 
a  day.  We  don’t  attempt  to  mark 
that  merchandise.  The  time  in¬ 
volved  is  a  great  factor.  We  are  in 
a  position  where  we  meet  all  com¬ 
petition  and  we  meet  it  quickly.  If 
we  were  to  mark  and  remark  these 
competitive  items,  it  would  take  us 
a  very  long  time  and  we  would  be 
too  far  behind  in  our  work.  Not 
only  that,  but  we  want  to  give  our 
customers  the  benefit  of  the  price 
changes  as  fast  as  we  can. 

On  the  non-marked  merchandise 
there  must  be  some  method  of  hand¬ 
ling  price  changes,  a  way  to  signal 
the  selling  department  as  to  what 
price  the  merchandise  is  selling  at 
at  that  particular  time.  So,  there¬ 
fore,  we  have  set  up  lists  of  those 
items  and  their  retail  prices,  with 
the  selling  division,  with  the  mark¬ 
ing  division,  with  the  reserve  stock 
division,  and  with  our  packers,  so 
that  when  the/  get  the  items  they 
know  what  the  prices  should  be. 
On  price  changes  it  is  just  a  matter 
of  getting  the  quantities  and  chang¬ 
ing  the  lists,  and  we  in  the  receiving 
department  do  that.  For  instance, 
if  in  our  drug  department  we  have 
a  price  change  on  ten  or  fifteen 
items,  the  buyer  or  the  assistant 
buyer  will  make  out  the  price  change 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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New  Features  in  Marking 

BY  P.  H.  FELDER 

Traffic  Manager, 

Kresge  Department  Store,  Newark,  N.  J 


Dennison  Dial-Set 

The  newest  machine  brought 
out  during  the  last  year  was  the 
Dennison  Dial  Set.  This  ma¬ 
chine  has  done  a  real  job  to  speed 
up  ready-to-wear  marking  at  least 
25%  and  reduce  cost  33-1/3%.  The 
control  clutch  is  a  feature  that  saves 
the  over-running  of  quantities,  and 
has  many  other  advantages. 

Mono-Pin  Tickets 

This  ticket,  a  Kimball  product, 
is  especially  good  for  marking 
millinery  as  it  has  but  one  pin, 
making  it  easy  to  attach,  and 
has  a  flap  which  covers  this  pin  and 
assures  safety.  It  is  much  quicker 
to  attach  than  the  folding  ticket  or 
those  tickets  commonly  used  for 
marking  millinery.  The  fact  that 
the  pin  is  protected  eliminates  the 
possibility  of  injury  to  the  person 
trying  the  hat  on.  It  is  made  in 
several  sizes  and  the  smaller  size 
can  be  printed  on  either  the  midget 
electric  or  the  hand  marking 
machine. 

Kimloc  Security  Tickets 

This  ticket  was  developed  to  re¬ 
duce  the  amount  of  merchandise 
bought  with  the  express  intention  of 
returning  it  to  the  department  store 
after  it  has  served  its  purpose.  This 
ticket  absolutely  cannot  be  removed 
from  an  article  once  it  is  attached 
unless  it  is  destroyed,  nor  can  it  be 
turned  under  or  placed  in  such  a  way 
as  to  conceal  it  on  the  article  to 
which  it  is  attached.  On  a  fur  coat 
pins  are  put  through  the  button  hole 
and  then  bent  into  the  ticket  and 
the  lock  snappod.  It  must  stay 
where  put  unless  the  ticket  is  des¬ 
troyed  and  removed.  This  ticket  can 
be  equipped  with  pins  of  very  light 
gauge  wire,  which  pormits  its  use 
on  silk  dresses  and  like  items. 

Kimflex  Tickets 

Kimflex  tickets  are  made  without 
metal  and  are  more  or  less  familiar 
to  everyone  who  has  to  mark  sheer 
merchandise.  They  are  very  easy  to 


attach,  involving  practically  no  labor 
in  the  operation,  and  permit  mer¬ 
chandise  when  so  marked  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  and  moved  to  the  sales  floor 
without  undue  handling,  eliminating 
possibility  of  damage  on  this  score. 
They  are  now  being  used  by  the 
millions  in  pre-marking.  In  this 
connection,  it  has  also  been  found 
that  cellophane-wrapp)ed  merchan¬ 
dise  does  not  have  to  be  distributed 
upon  receipt  in  the  store  and  goes 
to  the  customer  in  the  package  in 
which  it  leaves  the  manufacturer. 
Either  the  midget  machine  or  the 
Kimflex  machine  will  mark  this 
ticket  in  strips  of  twelve,  or  from 
rolls  of  a  thousand. 

The  Kimflex  ticket  is  also  made 
in  a  spDecial  size  for  handkerchiefs. 
It  is  not  marked  by  machine  but  has 
proven  itself  to  be  very  efficient  in 
marking  where  large  quantities  are 


form  and  send  it  to  the  marking 
room.  A  representative  will  be  sent 
downstairs  to  check  the  items  and 
to  change  the  selling  price  list  with 
the  wrapper.  Another  price  change 
is  made  out  at  the  same  time  and  it 
is  sent  to  the  reserve  stock  room. 
There  another  marker  is  assigned  to 
handle  that  work,  and  the  price 
change  is  made  and  the  list  is 
changed  there.  If  the  thing  is  click¬ 
ing,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
shouldn’t  be,  the  changes  are  made 
upstairs  and  downstairs  at  the  same 
time,  and  there  is  no  possibility  of 
sending  goods  down  from  the  re¬ 
serve  stock  to  the  forward  stock  at 
a  different  price.  Of  course,  at 
times  we  may  have  errors,  hut  the 
system  is  working  out  fairly  well. 

The  non-marking  of  merchandise 
in  our  warehouse  is  done  quite  ex¬ 
tensively.  In  our  big  promotions  we 
do  not  attempt  to  mark  any  mer¬ 
chandise.  If  we  have  a  blanket  sale, 
a  towel  sale  or  a  lawn  chair  sale, 
we  don’t  mark  that  merchandise  at 


to  be  sold  at  a  stated  price  by  having 
the  tickets  printed  up  complete  with 
the  sales  information  necessary  for 
the  article. 

Latex  (Distributed  by  Soabar) 

Latex  can  be  developed  for  the 
purpose  of  attaching  gum  labels  to 
any  metal  surface,  where  heretofore 
it  was  practical  only  to  mark  with 
grease  pencil.  The  ticket  can  be  re¬ 
moved  when  necessary  for  gift  pur¬ 
poses  without  much  trouble  or  in¬ 
jury  to  the  item. 

Scotch  Cellulose  Tape 

This  may  be  developed  to  protect 
sample  tickets  from  being  soiled 
through  handling,  washing,  such  as 
china  and  glassware,  and  lamp 
shade  tickets.  A  strip  may  be  placed 
over  the  regular  price  ticket  and 
prolong  the  neat  appearance  inde¬ 
finitely. 

Other  new  type  machines  are  the 
Dennison  pin-on,  improved  Mon¬ 
arch,  which  has  been  speeded  up, 
motorized  Kimball  Midget,  Soabar 
clip-on,  Ohmar  Marking  and  Mer¬ 
chandise  Control  machine.* 

'Extracts  from  an  address  delivered  before  the 
23rd  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association. 


all.  We  just  bulk  mark  it  there  and 
the  checks  are  sent  to  the  warehouse 
by  our  service  department.  They 
are  filled  there  and  the  stockmen 
simply  compare  the  price  with  the 
bulk  marked  price  on  the  gofxls. 
That  bulk  marked  price  is  changed 
the  same  way  it  is  changed  in  the 
store.  In  other  words,  if  a  depart¬ 
ment  has  merchandise  in  the  regular 
reserve  stock  and  also  in  the  ware¬ 
house,  which  is  over  on  Long  Island, 
we  send  a  memorandum  to  the 
stockman,  the  stockman  takes  a 
record  of  the  number  of  items, 
checks  it,  fills  in  his  price  change 
form,  and  turns  it  over  to  the  mark¬ 
ing  room.  The  marking  room  then 
goes  ahead  and  changes  the  price. 
It  is  all  done  with  no  marking  at 
all.  Receiving  room  and  marking 
room  managers  will  do  well  to  look 
into  the  pxissibilities  of  economy 
through  non-marking.* 

'From  an  address  delivered  before  the  23rd 
Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association. 


Rubber  Stamp  Marking  and  Non-Marking 

{Continued  from  page  41) 
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That  Bride  Business 


IN  the  merry  month  of  May,  when  all  the  world  loves 
a  lover,  we  villain  shop-owners  should  be  angling  for 
his  bride.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  average 
prospective  June  bride  is  worth  anywhere  from  one 
to  ten  thousand  dollars  to  her  community.  These 
figures  vary,  naturally,  according  to  her  financial  status 
and  the  size  and  type  of  wedding  planned.  Let’s  do 
a  little  reckoning,  starting  with  the  beginning  of  the 
romance  and  adding  as  the  months  roll  by. 

There  has  been  the  engagement  ring!  And  those 
April  showers  where  everything  from  napkins  to 
nighties  has  been  bought.  Now  come  the  trousseau, 
wedding  gown,  linens,  luggage  and  plenty  of  clothes. 
Then  the  wedding  invitations,  or  announcements,  or 
both;  the  wedding  itself  and  the  reception!  And  from 
a  score  of  friends  the  gifts — at  prices  ranging  from 
five  to  fifty  dollars.  A  little  travel,  perhaps  a  new  car 
—and  last  but  not  least,  the  furnishings  of  a  new 
home.  Be  it  ever  so  modest,  it  is  most  important.  Not 
so  much  perhaps  in  dollars  and  cents  as  in  the  fact 
that  the  home  furnishings  departments  have  gained  a 
new  customer.  A  new  household  is  born — one  more 
outlet  for  smart  home  furnishings. 


The  best  customers  today,  those  with  spacious  homes, 
fine  furnishings  and  country  houses,  began  perhaps 
with  a  tiny  “love-in-a-cottage”  or  “flat”.  It  served  for 
a  time,  just  as  it  will  today,  but  as  good  fortune  and 
years  develop  “two  hearts”  into  a  family,  the  bride 
becomes  the  big  customer.  She  does  not  easily  forget 
the  courtesy  and  service  given  her  during  those  glamor¬ 
ous  days.  They  are  associated  with  the  contentment 
and  happiness  of  her  first  home. 

This  year  a  whole  new  army  of  brides  is  about  to 
sally  forth.  The  upswing  in  business  marks  the  return 
to  pretty  weddings,  smart  clothes  and  fashionable  fur¬ 
nishings.  Whether  the  1934  bride  plans  the  furnishings 
of  one  room  or  a  little  house,  she  will  demand  style. 
Style  in  everything,  from  clothes  to  kitchen  gadgets. 
She  will  select  her  furnishings  in  the  present  smart 
trends,  with  an  eye  on  the  future.  She  will  no  doubt 
apply  her  modern  taste  to  furniture,  rugs,  curtains, 
table  and  bed  linens,  china,  glass  and  kitchenwares. 
She  will  insist  on  labor-savers,  time-savers,  and  on 
everything  electrical  for  easy  housekeeping.  And  so 
the  bride  business  means  increased  sales  today  and  a 
good  customer  for  the  future. 
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Fashionable  Furnishings  For 

May  and  June  Promotions 


A  chair  like  this  has  great  appeal 
and  is  characteristic  of  the  best  in  new  up¬ 
holstered  furniture.  Kittinger  Furniture  Co. 


A  new  carpet  with  a  cut  and  uncut 
looped  pile  texture  in  a  block  design. 
Courtesy  Bigelow-Sanford  Carpet  Co. 


Dining  table  and  Chairs  for  Break¬ 
fast  Room  or  Sunporch.  Table  top  in  cork 
flooring  tile.  Courtesy  Troy  Sunshade  Co. 


May  will  begin  the  rush  of  buying  furnishings  for 
the  new  home  and  summer  needs.  For  too  long 
a  period  conglomerate  assortments  of  styles  and 
colors  in  rugs  and  furniture  have  been  sold  at  depres¬ 
sion  prices — a  procedure  which  has  at  least  finally 
cleared  the  boards  for  a  new  era.  Compared  with  the 
average  merchandise  of  a  year  ago  there  have  been 
great  advances  made  in  the  matter  of  design  and  co¬ 
ordination  of  current  style  trends.  As  a  consequence 
it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  bride  and  the 
refurnishing  customer  will  demand  smart  merchandise 
and  quality.  The  Classic,  Modern  and  Transitional 
styles  show  a  steady  customer  demand  and  no  longer 
do  we  “see  red”  when  they  are  mentioned.  They  are 
here  to  stay. 


New  Styles,  New  Colors 

Manufacturers  of  rugs,  carpets  and  furniture  are 
making  a  great  effort  to  meet  the  demand  for  the  new 
fashionable  styles  at  prices  which  will  move  the  mer¬ 
chandise,  but  the  store  must  do  the  coordination  so 
that  furniture,  rugs,  lamps  and  accessories  will  make 
a  complete  fashionable  room  for  the  customer.  The 
new  colors  too  must  be  selected.  Furniture  coverings, 
whether  damask,  homespun,  or  the  high-pile  fabrics, 
should  have  a  relation  to  the  colors  in  the  new  rugs 
and  they  in  turn  an  acquaintance  with  the  new  drapery 
fabrics.  Blue,  chocolate,  bottle  green  and  mauve  have 
superseded  the  old  rust  and  green.  These  dark  colors 
are  very  popular  in  floor  coverings,  furniture  coverings, 
and  wall  paint.  At  the  opposite  extreme  are  the  whites 
and  the  near  white  themes.  Even  carpets  and  rugs  are 
selling  well  in  whites,  which,  first  slowly  and  then 
quickly,  became  fast  sellers  with  the  acceptance  of  the 
Classic  furniture  styles.  There  is  an  important  tend¬ 
ency  for  yellow  to  take  the  lead  over  white  or  be  com¬ 
bined  with  white.  Also  the  whole  middle  family  of 
colors  such  as  coral,  turquoise,  canary  yellow,  emerald 
green  and  vermilion  are  gaining,  as  any  of  these  colors 
compose  well  with  the  newer  floor  coverings,  and  light 
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or  dark  walls.  A  strong  gray,  almost  brilliant  in  tone, 
is  coming  fast  to  the  fore.  Fabrics  and  carpets  have 
a  certain  elegance  in  this  color,  which  combines  so 
beautifully  with  yellow. 

New  Display 

Along  with  the  new  styles  and  colors,  merchandising 
and  display  methods  have  changed.  Gone  are  the  days 
when  a  salesman*  talked  only  of  price  and  thumped  a 
chair  on  the  floor  to  show  its  worth.  Gone  too  is  the 
method  of  herding  merchandise  together  on  one  big 
floor  without  galleries  or  partitions  to  break  the  ex¬ 
panse.  Mass  impression  is  not  a  display  theme  which 
attracts  the  customer’s  attention  to  merchandise.  Large 
floor  areas  are  being  divided  into  sections  or  shops  that 
the  Modern  type  rug  may  be  separated  from  the 
Oriental,  and  the  Traditional  furniture  segregated  from 
the  Modern.  Dramatic  display  of  the  new  styles  in 
furniture  and  rugs  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  Cus¬ 
tomers  will  accept  them  or  not,  according  to  the  store’s 
ability  to  prove  they  are  smart.  Alluring  pictures  on 
the  furniture  floor  will  sell  more  rugs,  lamps  and  ac¬ 
cessories  in  the  departments.  The  model  rooms  as  such 
are  growing  less  like  “real  rooms’’  and  tending  more 
to  the  alcove  idea,  providing  a  series  of  dramatic  back- 


A  roomy  love-seat  covered  in 
green  mohair  with  wettings  of  logwood 
brown.  Courtesy  the  Shelton  Looms. 


grounds  for  the  particular  type  of  merchandise  dis¬ 
played.  Manufacturers  have  often  transferred  to  the 
retail  store  their  complete  display  units,  but  most  stores 
build  their  own.  The  merchandising  and  display  plan 
mentioned  below  is  an  innovation  and  since  a  consumer 
magazine  will  give  it  nation-wide  publicity  it  cannot  fail 
to  attract  the  customer  to  merchandise  which  is  new 
and  fashionable. 


A  Unique  Series  of  Rooms 


OUSE  &  Garden’s  dramatic  presentation  of  Five 
Spring  Rooms  is  unique.  It  is  the  first  time  a 
decorating  magazine  has  undertaken  so  compre¬ 
hensive  a  program  of  style  merchandising.  The  furni¬ 
ture  throughout  was  especially  designed  for  these  rooms 
and  will  be  exclusive  with  the  co-operating  stores  in 
their  cities.  Five  rooms — living  room,  library,  dining 
room  and  two  bedrooms — are  being  set  up  in  eleven 
stores,  in  eleven  large  cities. 

In  the  May  issue  of 
House  &  Garden  a  portfolio 
of  five  color  photographs  will 
appear,  simultaneously  with 
the  opening  of  the  rooms  in 
the  stores.  Blue  prints,  work¬ 
ing  drawings  and  floor  plans 
were  sent  to  each  store  in 
order  to  assist  them  in  re¬ 
producing  the  rooms  exactly 
as  they  appear  in  the  maga¬ 
zine. 

The  living  room  walls  are 
painted  a  rich  plum  shade, 
with  trim  in  delicate  eggshell. 

The  pale  eggshell  is  picked 
up  again  in  the  simply  made 
draperies  of  Waverly  plume 
damask.  Furniture  for  this 
room  was  especially  designed 
W  the  Kittinger  Company. 

On  two  tall  whatnots  at 
either  side  of  the  mantel  are 
various  small  decorative  ob- 
j^ts  from  Carbone,  Inc.,  and 
Mary  Ryan.  Of  special  inter¬ 
est  are  a  permanent  card  table 
^d  four  chairs,  unique  is 
design  and  construction,  with 
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little  handles  so  that  they  may  be  easily  moved  about. 
Hers,  as  in  all  the  other  rooms,  decorative  accessories 
have  been  chosen  with  great  care.  The  photo-mural  over 
the  mantel  is  an  enlargement  of  a  Persian  print  made 
by  Drix  Duryea.  Lamps  by  Paul  Hansen  and  Carbone 
use  pale  pottery  bases  and  decorative  shades.  A  pro¬ 
fusion  of  realistic  flowers  used  in  this  and  other  rooms 
are  from  the  California  Artificial  Flower  Co.  Wall-to- 
kall  carpeting  of  Alexander 
Smith’s  Claridge  broad- 
loom  in  subtle  Cebu  Coral. 

In  the  library  the  popular 
color  scheme  of  green  and 
henna  has  been  given  fresh 
treatment.  The  green  striped 
wallpaper  from  Thomas 
Strahan  forms  an  admirable 
background  for  Chinese 
Chippendale  furniture.  In 
this  the  Baker  Furniture 
factories  have  mingled  green 
lacquered  chairs  with  ma¬ 
hogany  pieces.  Further  to 
carry  out  the  smart  Oriental 
note,  there  is  a  photo-mural 
overmantel  of  a  Chinese 
mandarin.  Interest  centers 
around  the  fireplace  with  its 
grouping  of  love  seat,  small 
tables  and  armchair. 

We  regret  that  space  does 
not  permit  a  merchandise 
description  of  the  other 
rooms.  Any  further  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  the  mer¬ 
chandise  or  the  merchandis¬ 
ing  plan  in  general  will  be 
gladly  given. 


The  Living  Room  is  a  crystallisa¬ 
tion  of  several  important  decorating  trends 
interpreted  in  merchandise  that  has  definite 
selling  appeal.  Courtesy  House  &  Garden 
S'  Bruehl-Bourges. 
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A  Boudoir  grouping  “Beauty  Is 
as  Beauty  Ha^  scene  from  the  Ex¬ 
hibition  of  Man-Made  Materials. 
Chair  and  stool  covered  in  rayon 
Moire  and  knitted  cellophane  makes 
the  charminn  dressing  table  skirt  and 
glass  curtains. — Courtesy  the  Fash¬ 
ion  Group. 


At  last  home  furnishings  and  ready-to-wear  share 
equal  honors.  Fabrics,  furniture  and  plastic  prod¬ 
ucts  are  displayed  with  dresses  and  dress  materials 
in  a  very  dramatic  presentation  of  Synthetics.  The 
Fashion  Group’s  exhibition  of  man-made  materials  at 
Rockefeller  Centre,  New  York,  furnishes  us  with  plenty 
of  inspiration  and  suggestions  for  a  large  promotion  of 
plastic  products  and  synthetic  fabrics  in  home  furnish- 
ings. 

It  seems  timely  indeed  to  suggest  that  the  new  arrivals 
in  man-made  materials  develop  character  of  their  own 
rather  than  imitate  other  materials.  The  1934  home¬ 
maker  is  the  smartly  dressed  woman  in  any  number  of 
synthetic  fabrics  and  she  is  being  given  a  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  drapery  fabrics  and  products  from 
which  to  create  individual  decorative  effects  for  her 
home.  The  artificial  taffetas,  satins  and  moires  used  in 
draj)eries,  bedspreads,  cushions  and  comforters  are 
practical  and  beautiful  and  might  be  emphasized  as 
such.  New  imitation  leathers  show  colors  and  sur¬ 
faces  very  new  and  different  from  other  surfaces, 
and  when  used  on  modern  chairs,  summer  furniture 
and  decorative  accessories  create  an  entirely  new 
article  for  the  house.  Then  molded  plastic  products  for 
table  tops,  trays  and  wall  paneling  no  longer  simulate 
grained  wood  or  marble  but  now  appear  in  attractive 
finishes  and  colors  all  their  own. 

Some  textiles,  as  the  exhibit  shows,  are  used  both  for 
costumes  and  house  decoration.  Moreover,  many  fab¬ 
rics  originally  designed  for  dresses  have  been  used  by 


Now  the  House 
Enters  the 
Synthetic  Age 


the  decorators  for  curtains  and  upholstery.  A  close  re¬ 
lationship  between  dress  designer  and  interior  designer 
can  easily  be  observed,  which  proves  styles  in  decoration 
follow  the  important  influences  in  styles  in  clothes. 

The  exhibition  also  presents  the  opportunity  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  great  advances  made  in  the  quality  of  syn¬ 
thetic  decorative  products.  Then  there  are  the  newer 
fabrics  such  as  knitted  cellophane  for  curtains  and 
dressing  table  skirts ;  shimmering  velvets,  corduroy  and 
new  drapery  fabrics  in  interesting  weaves.  A  chemi¬ 
cally  treated  cloth  with  soft  gunmetal  surface  becomes 
a  wall  covering,  which  serves  as  a  background  for  the 
dresses  and  at  the  same  time  combines  with  the  metal 
and  glass  accessories  for  modern  interior. 

Co-operating  with  the  Fashion  Groups  in  promoting 
the  exhibition  to  the  public  have  been  the  leading  New 
York  stores.  They  have  supplied  mannequin  and  furni¬ 
ture  dressers  and  drapers  and  have  blossomed  forth  in 
a  staggered  series  with  show  windows  showing  allied 
merchandise  and  display  cards  calling  attention  to  the 
Fashion  Group’s  Man-Made  Materials  Exhibit. 


The  smart  square  table  has  a 
bakelite  top,  and  dinner  service  made 
of  the  same  material  in  a  light  weight 
version.  The  chairs  have  fabriciid 
upholstery;  the  over-drapes  are  acetate 
taffeta,  and  the  glass  curtains  cello¬ 
phane. — Courtesy  the  Fashion  Group. 
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Below:  The  Tall  Boy 

cocktail  shaker 


A  netv  Martini  cocktail  set 


Silver  Dominates 


the  Wedding  Gifts 


WITH  the  succession  of  June  and  July  weddings 
we  have  a  great  opportunity  to  help  the  customer 
find  the  perfect  gift.  Whether  it  is  in  flatware  or 
standing  pieces,  silver  meets  with  a  general  enthusiastic 
acceptance  as  a  wedding  present,  for  there  are  few  oc¬ 
casions  in  a  household  when  silver  cannot  be  used  daily 
or  many  times  daily.  Flatware — knives,  forks,  spoons 
and  serving  spoons  and  forks  are  now  so  beautiful  and 
regal  in  design  that  it  is  hard  for  customers  to  choose. 
Display,  and  a  dramatic  presentation  where  the  beauty 
of  the  pattern  will  be  emphasized  on  a  lovely  cloth  will 
be  an  additional  lure. 

Now  that  more  leisure  permits  the  revival  of  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  afternoon  tea,  silver  tea  services,  tea  caddies 
and  other  tea  things  are  more  in  demand  and  highly 
prized  when  available  in  the  old  English  styles  and 
antique  bits.  Then  there  are  the  countless  modern  inci¬ 
dental  pieces  that  the  modern  minded  like.  In  the  din¬ 
ing  and  living  rooms,  these  have  for  the  first  time  at- 
ained  a  uniqueness  through  modern  design  combined 
with  enamelled  colors.  In  some  instances  the  pieces  are 
Signed  by  the  designer.  Items  which  promise  great  pop¬ 
ularity  are  little  silver  balls  for  salt  and  pepper;  a 
breakfast  tray  jug  with  a  mandarin  red  top  and  natural 
rattan  handle ;  a  cigarette  box  and  ash  trays  that  come  in 
lovely  shades  of  green  and  silver  plate;  an  attractive 


and  practical  silver  pitcher.  Bread  trays  are  always 
popular  gifts,  and  there  is  a  new  one  with  ebony  handles 
by  International  Silver  which  is  very  practical  and 
should  appeal  to  all  women.  • 

Repeal  has  complicated  the  business  of  selecting  wed¬ 
ding  presents.  One  just  does  not  buy  a  cocktail  shaker 
or  a  dozen  glasses  and  let  it  go  at  that.  There  are 
shakers  and  chillers;  sherry,  cocktail,  white  and  red 
wine  glasses,  champagne,  port  and  liqueur  glasses.  We 
have  to  help  the  customer  decide.  The  new  Martini 
cocktail  set  consists  of  a  try,  olive  dish,  four  cocktail 
cups,  and  a  swizzle  stick  and  jug  for  stirring  the  cock¬ 
tails. 

These  silver  gift  suggestions,  whether  large  or  small, 
may  be  made  to  attract  the  customer  even  more  forcibly 
if  displayed  in  a  balanced,  attractive  fashion  on  a  wed¬ 
ding  gift  table,  much  in  the  manner  that  gifts  are  dis¬ 
played  in  the  home  of  the  bride.  Cellophane  cloths,  flow¬ 
ers  and  ribbons  will  do  much  to  complete  such  a  setting. 
If  set  tables  are  preferred,  flat  silver  centerpieces,  can¬ 
dlesticks  and  salt-and-peppers  may  suggest  the  display  of 
several  styles,  such  as  the  traditional  colonial,  the  classic 
and  the  strictly  modem,  on  several  different  tables.  This 
will  give  the  display  department  a  chance  to  use  the 
new  dark  linens,  damask  and  lace  and  glassware  appro¬ 
priate  for  the  setting. 
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Livable  Modern 


A  New  Period  Style 


Livable  modem  furniture,  on 
display  at  Marshall  Field  & 
Company,  has  attracted  thous¬ 
ands  of  visitors  to  the  Chicago  store 
each  week,  where  contemporary  fur¬ 
niture,  fabrics,  floor  coverings  and 
accessories  are  assembled  to  give  the 
complete  modern  picture. 

Every  effort  is  made  to  permit 
the  selection  of  complete  room  en¬ 
sembles,  and  Field’s  for  the  first 
time  has  devoted  generous  space  on 
the  furniture  floor  to  a  display  of 
modern  accessories,  including  drap¬ 
eries,  rugs,  slipcover  materials,  art- 
wares,  and  other  articles.  This  ex¬ 
hibit  not  only  presents  new  materi¬ 
als,  such  as  woven  cellophane, 
zephyr  materials,  printed  celanese, 
printed  linens,  Pegasus  chintz  and 
desert  cloth,  but  it  also  offers  new 
ideas  for  beautifying  and  moderniz¬ 
ing  rooms  of  individual  homes  and 
apartments. 

A  display  of  drapery  fabrics 
along  one  wall  serves  the  double 
purpose  of  showing  the  customer 
how  the  draperies  would  look  in  her 
home  and  of  providing  a  background 
for  the  other  articles  in  the  ex¬ 
hibit.  Generously  displayed  through¬ 
out  the  exhibit  are  chairs,  daven¬ 
ports,  love  seats  and  other  pieces 
with  slip-covers,  showing  the  effects 
that  may  be  achieved  with  some  of 
the  upholstery  materials.  For  the 
shopper  who  likes  to  select  her  own 
fabrics  and  colors,  there  are  racks 
alongside  or  behind  most  of  the 
chairs,  over  which  other  materials 
are  hung. 

Lama  rugs  are  shown  in  a  variety 
of  colors,  adaptable  to  various  de¬ 
corative  schemes,  and  the  announce¬ 
ment  is  made  that  rugs  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  in  practically  any  color  de¬ 
sired  in  order  to  fit  into  any  plan 
of  decoration.  Samples  of  the  var¬ 
ious  colors  are  shown  on  a  large 
card.  Throughout  the  department, 
too,  are  tables  on  which  small  rugs 
are  piled,  convenient  for  examina¬ 
tion. 

The  customer  walking  through  the 
accessories  exhibit  ne^s  no  guide 
to  tell  her  about  the  articles  on  dis¬ 
play.  Placards,  or  messages  lettered 


A  view  of  the 
Livable  Modern 
Accessories  Ex¬ 
hibit  at  Mar¬ 
shall  Field’s. 


on  the  walls,  bring  the  story  to  the 
interested  visitor.  “These  modern 
fabrics,”  reads  one  placard,  “depend 
for  richness  not  upon  pattern  alone 
but  primarily  upon  texture.”  Or, 
to  reassure  the  customer  who  pre¬ 
fers  period  rooms  but  likes  a  modern 
touch :  “Livable  modern  fabrics 
combine  serenely  with  both  con¬ 
temporary  and  period  backgrounds.” 

There  are  of  course,  model  rooms. 
They  are  simple  in  treatment, 
yet  striking  in  their  use  of  color, 
and  sufficiently  varied  to  appeal  to 
all  tastes.  Included  in  the  display 
are  a  Chinese  Modern  Apartment, 
a  Modern  Home,  with  displays  of 
living  rooms,  bedrooms,  dining 
room^  and  small,  intimate  and  in¬ 
viting  modem  bars.  The  “livable” 
idea  has  been  carried  out  in 
the  decoration  and  appointments 
of  the  rooms,  and  it  is  felt  that  they 
have  won  for  modern  furniture  a 
new  army  of  converts. 

In  opening  the  display,  Marshall 
Field  &  Company  called  “livable 
modern”  furniture  a  new,  authentic 
period  style  for  every  income. 
“Duncan  Phyfe”,  the  announcement 
continues,  “was  once  a  modern  .  .  . 
so  were  Sheraton,  Hepplewhite, 
Chippendale.  Their  furniture  de¬ 
signs  were  sound,  beautiful,  practi¬ 


cal  ..  .  and  their  tradition  survived. 
For'*  the  same  reasons.  Livable 
Modern,  as  „j)resented  by  Marshall 
Field  &  Company,-  is  definitely  a  per¬ 
manent  period  design  in  home  fur¬ 
nishings.  Simplicity  is  its  basic 
motif.  It  will  dwell  in  harmony  with 
the  things  you  now  have  in  your 
home.  AND  .  .  .  Livable  Modem 
furnishings  are  moderately  priced.” 

In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  the  results  of  a  survey  made 
several  months  ago  by  the  Merchan¬ 
dising  Division  of  trends  in  furni¬ 
ture  styles.  A  poll  of  home  furni¬ 
shings  executives  in  the  East  and 
Middle  West  indicated  that  a  major¬ 
ity  of  the  stores  expected  more  than 
5  per  cent  of  their  spring  sales  to  be 
of  modern  design.  In  furniture, 
some  of  the  estimates  reached  10  per 
cent ;  in  upholstery  fabrics,  a  few  of 
the  stores  quoted  20  per  cent;  in 
floor  coverings  the  estimates  ranged 
anywhere  from  1  to  20  per  cent. 

Marshall  Field  &  Company’s  mod¬ 
ern  display  will  probably  remain  in 
place  throughout  the  summer.  In 
that  event,  its  influence  is  expected 
to  be  widespread,  for  thousands  of 
visitors  to  the  World’s  Fair  in  Chi¬ 
cago  will  be  able  to  see  it,  and  be 
guided  in  their  plans  for  redecorat¬ 
ing  their  homes  next  fall. 
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Sell  Home  Furnishing 

Ideas  to  Customers 


BY  LILLIAN  M.  BECKETT, 

Stylist 

R.  H.  White  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


CIVILIZED  man  demands  a  bed 
to  sleep  in,  a  table  to  eat  from, 
and  a  chair  to  sit  upon.  Any 
additional  equipment  he  acquires 
chiefly  through  ideas  absorbed  from 
others  who  have  learned  the  art  of 
living  graciously.  If  we  accept  this 
fact,  would  it  not  be  a  common- 
sense  thought  for  the  future  of  any 
wideawake  store  to  expect  its  organ¬ 
ization  to  know  thoroughly  this  very 
art?  Is  it  too  much  to  expect  its  fur¬ 
niture  buyer  to  know  Directoire 
furniture  when  he  sees  it,  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  difference  between  Louis 
XV  and  Louis  XVI  furniture,  to 
realize  why  Chinese  Chippendale 
furniture  is  present,  and  to  see  the 
place  of  classic  modern?  Is  it  too 
much  to  expect  that  the  drapery 
buyer  know  at  the  same  time  what 
to  buy  if  his  store  merchandises 
these  periods  of  furniture?  Or  the 
rug  and  lamp  buyers  to  know  also, 
so  that  they  can  have  correlated  mer¬ 
chandise  in  their  departments?  How 
can  a  store  expect  to  present  logical 
style  ideas  to  a  customer  if  first  its 
buyers  do  not  fully  understand 
fashion  trends  and  how  to  interpret 
them  into  their  own  stocks? 

How  Can  Buyer  Know? 

At  this  point,  the  average  business 
man  may  say,  “Oh,  that's  a  lot  of 
nonsense.  Any  smart  buyer  can  find 
out  in  the  market  what  he  ought  to 
buy.”  Some  of  which  is  true,  if  he 
goes  to  the  right  market.  But  how 
much  safer  he  would  be  if  first  he 
had  a  background  of  knowledge 
concerning  fashion  trends  and  the 
probable  way  that  they  would  work 
out,  so  that  he  could  intelligently  de¬ 
cide  for  himself  no  matter  what 
market  he  was  in. 

There  are  buyers  who  know  less 
about  trends  than  their  public  be¬ 
cause  they  are  so  narrowly  bound 
on  one  side  by  the  four  walls  of 
their  store  or  even  their  department. 


and  on  the  other  by  the  immediate 
small  market  in  which  they  trade. 
They  do  not  get  about  enough  to  get 
ideas  from  what  is  going  on  in  the 
world.  They  do  not  keep  abreast  of 
fashion  by  constantly  reading  smart 
magazines  such  as  House  and 
Garden  or  Home  and  Field.  They 
neglect  to  see  what  the  best 
shops  are  doing  in  the  big  cities.  In 
other  words,  they  are  too  content  to 
get  along  in  a  mediocre  fashion. 

But  the  future  looks  brighter,  for 
some  very  intelligent  people  are 
cropping  up  in  the  buying  field.  One 
clever  young  man  told  me  that  he 
realized  that  style  was  the  most  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  his  business  today. 
(He  is  now  in  one  of  the  world’s 
greatest  stores.)  Another  one  told 
me  recently  that  he  must  visit  the 
museum  more  often  to  study  the 
background  of  his  merchandise. 
Another  said,  “I  know  we  don’t 
know  enough  about  style.  We  all 
need  to  study  more.”  When  more 
of  our  buyers  realize  the  fact  that  a 
knowledge  of  history  and  style  are 
exactly  as  important  as  a  knowledge 
of  market  prices,  then  will  their  job 
truly  become  a  profession.  The  av¬ 
erage  man — and  woman,  for  that 


matter — going  into  business  has 
been  so  concerned  about  figures  that 
he  has  lost  all  sense  of  actual  con¬ 
tact  with  merchandise.  How  can  a 
buyer  appreciate  good  merchandise 
unless  he  handles  it  constantly,  gets 
the  feel  of  texture,  takes  in  the 
beauty  of  form  and  color  ?  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  there  are  many  buyers, 
especially  the  lady  and  gentleman 
buyers,  who  never  touch  their  mer¬ 
chandise.  What  they  need  to  do  is 
to  get  the  interior  decorator’s  atti¬ 
tude  toward  fabrics,  furniture, 
lamps,  and  accessories,  so  that  they 
see  the  true  relation  between  them. 

Salespeople  Reflect  Buyer 

Now,  what  has  all  this  harangue 
to  do  with  selling  ideas  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer  ?  It  has  everything  to  do 
with  it.  If  a  buyer  merchandises 
his  department  intelligently,  his 
salespeople  will  sell  intelligently 
in  exactly  the  same  degree.  If 
a  rug  buyer  promotes  formal  rugs 
when  the  demand  is  for  porch  or 
scatter  rugs,  the  salespeople  will  re¬ 
flect  this  mistake  exactly.  If  a  drap¬ 
ery  buyer  stocks  chintzes  because 
customers  ask  for  chintzes,  the 
salespeople  will  intelligently  sell 
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chintzes.  They  will  reflect  whatever 
the  buyer  is  or  does.  That  is  why 
it  is  so  important  for  the  buyer  to 
know  the  past,  present,  and  future 
of  his  merchandise. 

To  get  down  to  the  ideas.  Sup¬ 
pose  we  discuss  a  few.  A  woman 
has  a  living  room  in  rust  and  green, 
the  great  American  color  scheme.  It 
begins  to  pall.  She  comes  into  the 
store,  hoping  she  can  get  a  bright 
idea  to  make  the  room  different. 
What  is  the  salesman  going  to  do? 
Sell  her  another  green  or  rust  chair  ? 
Well,  hardly.  He  will  tell  her  to  slip¬ 
cover  lie  green  chair,  and  put  it  up¬ 
stairs  in  the  master  bedroom.  He 
will  sell  her  a  gold  chair  to  replace 
the  green,  thereby  swinging  her 
room  into  a  fresh  new  scheme.  The 
rust  sofa  is  good,  so  that  stays.  The 
green  rug  is  old,  so  we  suggest  a 
dark  brown  one.  She  then  goes  to 
the  drapery  department  where  im¬ 
mediately  the  salesman  catches  her 
problem  and  suggests  chintz  in  a 
formal  floral  pattern,  rust  ground 
with  a  lot  of  yellow.  With  her  gold 
chair,  yellow  and  rust  draperies, 
brown  rug,  she  purchases  two  lamps 
with  alabaster  bases  and  gold  shades, 
a  new  vase  and  ash  trays,  goes  home 
happy  that  she  can  have  a  different 
setting  without  scrapping  everything. 

The  above  example  is  very  im¬ 
portant  because  it  is  the  one  that 
presents  itself  most  often  to  a  store. 
The  customer  already  had  a  fur¬ 
nished  room.  She  could  have  gotten 
along  with  it.  But  because  the 
salesman  who  handled  her  knew  ex¬ 
actly  what  to  suggest,  and  the  cor¬ 
related  departments  could  satisfy 
these  suggestions,  several  sales  were 
made,  and  a  very  satisfied  customer 
went  out  of  the  store. 

Department  Displays 

Another  way  of  selling  ideas  to 
the  customer  is  to  present  merchan¬ 
dise  in  prominent  displays  in  several 
departments.  For  example,  we  know 
that  cruise  blue,  citron  yellow,  and 
white,  alone  or  in  combination,  con¬ 
stitute  a  very  smart  summer  color 
scheme.  How  does  the  store  feature 
it?  First,  in  its  Spring  Drapery 
Show.  We  displayed  a  cruise  blue 
awning,  white  coarse  mesh  curtains, 
yellow  terrace  furniture.  Later, 
cruise  blue  in  sisal  rugs.  In  the 
summer  furniture  department,  lem¬ 
on  yellow  pillars,  cruise  blue  cur¬ 
tains,  white  and  yellow  floors,  are 
used  for  a  background. 

Another  idea — the  nautical  influ¬ 
ence.  We  see  it  in  the  ship  and 
rope  chintzes  on  display.  White 
cotton  rope  in  the  trimming  depart- 


Prepare  for  Fur  Storage 


BY  JOHN  F.  MORRIS 

Merchandise  Manager  of  Furs, 
Franklin  Simon  &  Co.,  N.  Y., 
and  Chairman  of 
Retail  Fur  Council 

The  month  of  May  is  the  time 
in  most  localities  when  stores 
handling  fur  storage  receive 
most  of  this  business.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  as  this  article  is  written,  acti¬ 
vities  in  preparation  in  advance  of 
the  storage  season  are  going  on  in 
many  cities  throughout  the  country. 
Associated  with  the  business  of 
storage  there  is  the  question  of  ade¬ 
quate  rates,  the  cleaning  and  re¬ 
modelling  of  fur  garments,  etc.,  but 
not  least  important  of  all  of  these 
is  the  proper  storage  receipt  to  safe¬ 
guard  the  storage  against  a  lot  of 
trouble.  The  responsibility  of  accept¬ 
ing  furs  for  storage  in  these  com¬ 
petitive  days  has  greatly  increased 
during  the  past  five  or  ten  years, 
and  in  order  to  be  assured  that  every 
safeguard  necessary  for  the  store 
has  been  taken  the  receipt  must  be 


prepared  with  great  care.  Judg¬ 
ments  rendered  by  the  courts  have 
shown  the  extent  of  liability  of  the 
store  to  the  customer,  so  1  should 
emphasize  the  imjMjrtance  of  seeing 
that  the  storage  receipt  contract  is 
properly  drawn. 

Some  years  ago  a  committee  of 
the  Fur  Retailers  organization, 
following  several  successful  law 
suits  instituted  by  customers  against 
stores  because  of  an  absence  of  a 
proper  receipt  in  each  instance,  pre¬ 
pared  what  was  considered  a  prac¬ 
tical  final  fur  storage  receipt  con¬ 
tract  as  a  model  for  stores  to  use. 
In  that  contract  safeguards  were  in¬ 
corporated  including  the  limiting  of 
liability  to  the  value  stated  by  the 
customer,  the  proper  guarantees 
against  loss  or  damage  and  placing 
upon  the  customer  the  responsibility 
of  stating  clearly  and  definitely  a 
description  of  the  articles  being 
stored. 

Believing  that  this  receipt  will  be 
of  interest  right  now  to  fur  retailers 
generally,  it  is  reproduced  on  the 
opposite  page  with  one  or  two  modi¬ 
fications  to  bring  it  up  to  date. 


ment,  anchors  on  blue  awnings, 
anchor  designs  in  blue  and  white 
shades  on  lamps,  anchors  and  life- 
savers  as  a  background  for  summer 
furniture. 

Another  idea — we  believe  in 
colored  walls.  So  we  show  blue 
wallpapers,  yellow  wallpapers,  rose 
wallpapers  in  smart  new  designs  in 
every  room  of  our  Whitney  House. 
It  tells  the  customer  that  maple  can 
be  used  in  a  gay  modern  setting, 
getting  her  away  from  the  original 
idea  that  early  Colonial  should  l>e 
sombre  and  dreary.  We  paint  the 
walls  of  all  our  display  rooms  in 
soft  colors,  such  as  aquarelle,  crys¬ 
tal  marine,  dusty  rose,  and  daffodil 
yellow.  Eventually  the  customer  ab¬ 
sorbs  the  fact  that  color  is  in  the 
walls  of  our  homes.  She  will  want 
to  change  hers. 

And  another  idea — we  believe  in 
the  importance  of  accessories,  so 
we  emphasize  it  in  all  our  displays. 
We  use  many  lamps,  pictures,  vases, 
flowers,  bookends,  ash  trays,  and 
books  in  all  of  our  display  rooms. 
We  try  to  make  the  rooms  live,  and 
of  course  they  cannot  without  these 
important  accessories. 

We  have  found  two  important 
ways  to  establish  new  ideas  with  the 


customer.  First,  our  semi-annual 
Drapery  Show.  We  started  the  idea 
three  years  ago,  getting  very  little 
response  at  the  first  one.  The  spring 
show  this  year  was  a  big  success, 
held  in  the  department  for  a  week 
with  talks  on  three  afternoons  by 
our  own  decorator.  The  press  open¬ 
ing  brought  excellent  response  with 
splendid  write-ups  and  pictures  in 
the  early  morning  papers.  A 
drapery  show  puts  the  department 
off  to  a  good  start,  and  its  influence 
is  seen  throughout  the  season. 

The  second  important  thing  we 
have  done  is  to  establish  an  “Interior 
Decorating  Clinic”.  We  held  it  for 
three  days  on  the  furniture  floor. 
A  good  size  room  was  built  on  a 
stage,  and  each  day  the  decorator 
built  up  a  room  before  the  eyes  of 
the  audience.  The  first  was  an 
Eighteenth  Century  living  room  ;  the 
second,  a  smart  twenty-four  hour 
summer  living  room;  the  third,  a 
series  of  ensembles  of  curtains, 
drapery,  lamp,  mirror,  pictures, 
vase,  flowers,  ash  trays  with  wall¬ 
paper  backgrounds.  Customers 
wrote  down  their  problems,  which 
were  answered  at  the  end  of  each 
afternoon.  The  audience  was  eager 
and  we  feel  it  was  a  decided  success. 
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FINAL  FUR  STORAGE  RECEIPT  CONTRACT 

Liability  Limited  to  Value  as  Stated 


not  NEGOTIABLE 


In  consideration  of  the  conditions  and 
stipulations  herein  and  the  sum  of  “stor¬ 
age  charges  and  insurance”  written  be¬ 
low,  we  agree  to  take  the  described 
article  or  articles  on  storage  until  the 
31st  day  of  December,  193  ,  and  to  in¬ 
sure  the  same  against  loss  or  damage  by 
moths,  or  theft,  except  such  as  may  hap¬ 
pen  by  the  Act  of  God  or  through  invas¬ 
ion,  insurrection,  riot  or  civil  commotion 
or  by  order  of  any  civil  authority  or  of 
any  military  or  usurped  power  or  (unless 
fire  ensues,  and,  in  that  event,  for  dam¬ 
age  by  fire  only)  by  explosion  of  any 
kind;  or  except  for  any  loss  or  damage 
if  the  building  or  any  part  thereof,  in 
which  said  article  or  articles  may  be 
stored,  fall,  except  as  the  result  of  fire; 
upon  and  subject  to  the  following  agree 
ments,  stipulation  and  conditions. 

. 193... 

Name  . 

Address  . 

The  valuations  herein  stated  control  the 
storage  charges  and  are  the  only  valua¬ 
tions  binding  upon  BLANK  &  CO.,  and 
the  liability  of  BLANK  &  CO.,  it  is 
distinctly  agreed  shall  in  no  event  exceed 
the  amount  of  such  valuations  in  case 
of  any  loss  or  damage  either  during  the 
period  of  storage  or  in  the  course  of 
delivery  by  reason  of  any  cause  whatso¬ 
ever,  including  its  own  negligence;  and 
the  liability  of  BLANK  &  CO.,  for  any 
partial  loss  shall  be  in  proportion  to  the 
value  of  the  damaged  article  as  fixed 
herein;  and  the  payment  of  any  sum 
determined,  as  provided  herein,  shall  be 
in  full  liquidation  and  release  of  all 
claims  hereunder. 

In  the  event  of  damage  by  fire  or 
water  used  in  extinguishing  fire,  the  basis 
of  settlement  with  the  owner  shall  be 
the  same  as  agreed  upon  between  Insur¬ 
ance  Companies  covering  the  said  articles 
and  BLANK  &  CO.  BLANK  &  CO., 
may  at  its  option  pay  the  owner  or 
ovraers  the  amount  or  amounts  at  which 
said  article  or  articles  are  valued  for 
storage,  and  said  article  or  articles  shall 
thereupon  become  the  property  of 
BLANK  &  CO.,  and  may  be  held  by 
it  or  turned  over  to  the  insurance  com¬ 
pany  without  any  further  liability  to  the 
owner  thereof. 

It  is  further  understood  and  agreed 
that  the  valuations  placed  upon  articles 
herein  mentioned  by  the  servants  or 
agents  of  the  owner  or  owners  are  hereby 
accepted  and  ratified  by  such  owner  or 
owners  as  binding  upon  them. 

BLANK  &  CO.,  may  deliver  any  or 
all  of  the  articles  according  to  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  any  person  presenting  this  receipt, 
upon  the  surrender  thereof  and  payment 
of  the  storage  charges ;  but  shall  have 
the  right  to  insist  upon  a  satisfactory 
and  proper  identification  and  a  written 
order  from  the  person  namerl  in  this  re¬ 
ceipt  authorizing  BLANK  &  CO.  to  make 
such  delivery,  it  being  understood  that 
jl  any  article  or  articles  are  withdrawn 
before  the  expiration  of  the  term  of 
storage  herein  named,  the  full  amount 
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of  charges  fixed  herein  must  first  be  paid. 

If  all  or  any  of  the  articles  are  not 
called  for  at  the  end  of  said  term, 
BLANK  &  CO.  is  hereby  authorized  at 
its  option  to  continue  to  store  and  insure 
said  articles  upon  the  same  terms  and 
cc!nditions  as  herein  provided ;  and  in 
addition  to  any  legal  remedy  BLANK 
&  CO.  may  have,  it  shall  have  a  lien  on 
said  chattels  to  secure  the  payment  of  all 
charges  for  storage  and  preservation  of 
the  goods;  also  for  all  lawful  claims  for 
money  advanced,  interest,  insurance, 
transportation,  labor,  cleaning,  expenses 
in  regard  to  litigation,  including  attorneys 
fees  and  other  charges  and  expenses  in 
relation  to  such  goods,  either  paid  by  it 
or  for  which  it  ^comes  liable,  and  for 
charges  and  expenses  for  notice  and  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  sale  and  for  the  sale 
of  the  goods  if  default  is  made  in  satisfy- 


No 


ing  its  lien.  And  it  may  enforce  such 
lien  in  the  manner  provided  by  statute  for 
the  foreclosure  of  the  lien  of  a  ware¬ 
houseman  and  at  any  sale  the  goods  may 
be  sold  in  original  packages  or  open  and 
uncovered,  as  BLANK  &  CO.  may  elect, 
and  it  shall  have  the  right  to  open  all 
pack;.ges  and  goods  under  lock  and  coyer, 
for  examination  before  they  are  offered 
for  sale. 

This  receipt  is  NON-NEGOTIABLE, 
expresses  the  entire  agreement  between 
BLANK  &  CO.  and  the  person  holding 
same ;  and  the  amount  of  storage  is 
based  upon  the  express  terms  herein;  and 
this  receipt  shall  not  be  modified  in  any 
resp^t  except  in  writing  by  a  duly  au¬ 
thorized  officer. 

By  . 

BLANK  &  CO. 


COUPON  No. 

Article  . 


Remarks 


Valuation  . Storage  Charge 

Repair  No.  . Repair  Charge 


COUPON  No. 

Article  . 


Remarks 


Valuation  . Storage  Charge 

Repair  No . Repair  Charge 


In  accepting  this  receipt  the  owner  agrees  to  be  bound  by  all  its  stipulations 
and  conditions,  and  by  the  restrictions  of  any  liability  of  BLANK  &  CO.  as  fully 
as  if  the  same  were  all  signed  by  such  owner. 

If  any  changes  are  desired  in  the  valuations  or  storage  charges  or  if  any  errors 
or  omissions  are  discovered,  we  must  be  notified  within  10  days  and  the  Receipt 
must  be  returned. 

No  goods  delivered  without  the  surrender  of  the  Storage  Receipt. 

3  days  notice  will  be  required  for  delivery  of  furs  up  to  October  15th;  after 
that  date  5  days  notice.* 

♦This  clause  is  in  the  event  the  vaults  are  not  on  the  premises.  Otherwise  it 
can  be  omitted. 
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Pis  play 


Display  Needs 


a  Yardstiek 


BY  W.  L.  STENSGAARD 


Most  advertising  is  purchased 
on  the  basis  of  circulation. 
We  know  that  the  average 
cost  of  a  black  and  white  page  in 
any  of  the  best  6  or  8  leading  nation¬ 
al  women’s  publications  is  about 
$2.85  per  thousand.  We  know  aver¬ 
age  billboard  circulation  costs  about 
$1.00  to  $1.25  per  thousand  circula¬ 
tion.  Also,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the 
cost  per  thousand  circulation  for 
space  in  any  newspaper.  Most 
national  and  local  mediums  base 
their  value  on  the  circulation  they 
obtain  plus  of  course,  the  kind  of 
circulation  they  reach,  etc.,  etc. 

When  we  begin  analyzing  display 
window  circulation,  the  various 
studies  I  have  made  of  it  indicate 
that  when  all  reasonable  charges  for 
maintenance  of  the  display  depart¬ 
ment,  properties,  space  occupied,  etc. 
are  totalled,  we  have  display  window 
circulation  at  a  cost  of  anywhere 
from  Ic  to  5c  per  thousand  and, 
in  perhaps  a  few  cases,  as  high  as 
10c  per  thousand.  This  certainly 
is  tremendously  low  and  therefore 
we  get  to  the  point  of  discussing 
the  question,  “What  do  we  do  with 
this  circulation?”.  I  have  made  sev¬ 
eral  studies  to  ascertain  the  differ¬ 


ence  in  sales  volume  that  can  be 
accomplished  with  a  reasonable  dis¬ 
play  expenditure  in  comparison  with 
the  same  money  expended  in  other 
advertising  mediums.  My  only  rea¬ 
son  for  stating  them  here  is  to  de¬ 
fend  the  statement  I  make  that,  “dis¬ 
play  today  remains  the  most  abused 
form  of  advertising  and  continues 
to  have  the  greatest  undeveloped 
potentialities”. 

Display  in  the  Budget 

Stores  seem  somehow  to  have  fix¬ 
ed  their  budgets,  by  precedent  or 
otherwise,  to  establish  the  fact  that 
^"2  of  1%  or,  in  a  few  cases,  as 
much  as  \%  of  volume  is  reason¬ 
able  for  display  expense.  How  this 
is  arrived  at  other  than  by  compari¬ 
son  of  figures  from  year  to  year  I 
do  not  know.  I  do  know,  however, 
that  to  obtain  the  right  kind  of  news¬ 
paper  representation,  the  same  store 
finds  it  necessary  to  spend  from  2 
to  4%  of  volume.  Before  going 
further,  let  us  analyze  the  physical 
necessities  in  both  cases. 

In  newspaper  advertising,  to  do 
an  effective  job  that  brings  any  kind 
of  results,  we  must  use  in  many 
cases  hand  lettered  headings,  special 


illustrations  drawn  for  each  ad, 
skilled  copywriters  and  merchan¬ 
disers  and,  in  general,  everything 
to  guarantee  that  our  advertising 
investment  will  bring  returns.  In 
the  average  store  in  America  today, 
when  we  analyze  the  display  depart¬ 
ment  (and  I  know  hundreds  of 
them  intimately),  we  find  a  dilapi¬ 
dated  department  with  few  proper¬ 
ties,  with  requests  to  make  things 
out  of  nothing  that  would  even  make 
Houdini  obsolete  with  his  sleight 
of  hand,  and  yet  the  display  depart¬ 
ment  remains  one  that  can  have 
much  to  do  with  the  appearance  and 
character  of  the  store,  with  the  eye 
appeal  reflected  in  values  and,  most 
of  all  the  dramatics  of  promotion 
and  merchandise  presentations. 

Thus  we  have  circulation  and,  in 
most  cases,  we  do  nothing  about  it. 
It  is  like  to  buying  valuable  space 
in  a  newspaper  or  other  publication 
and  expending  no  further  effort  or 
money  on  cuts  or  copy  with  which 
to  create  an  advertisement.  We  have 
the  best  opportunity  of  available  ad¬ 
vertising  at  the  lowest  cost  per 
thousand  of  circulation  .  .  .  gone 
wrong. 

(Continued  on  page  78) 
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Trousseaux  Quaint  or 
Modern  for  June’s  Brides  I 

THERE  ARE  two  schools  of  thought  in  fashion  for  the  brides  who 
'  will  pick  the  traditional  month  of  orange  blossoms  and  wedding 
bells.  Whether  to  be  as  demure  as  the  lady  in  the  daguerreotype 
with  her  tight  little  bodice  and  old  seed  pearl  embroideries,  or  to 
be  sparkling  and  modern  in  ruffling  cascades,  is  the  query  to  be 
answered,  and  once  decided  styles  are  manifold  for  either  ad¬ 
vocate. 

LIEIRLOOMS  are  coming  out  of  cedar  chests  in  amazing  num¬ 
bers — one  would  hardly  have  thought  that  so  many  sentimental 
treasures  had  been  stored  away  for  twenty,  thirty,  and  fifty  years. 
Rotogravure  sections  and  society  columns  testify  to  the  numbers 
of  bridal  trousseaux  that  are  picturesque  with  the  old  basques 
and  square  pleated  trains;  or  princess  gowns  of  mellowed,  ivory 
satin.  And  the  fancy  that  has  prompted  these  lovely  old  things 
back  into  being,  has  turned  the  attention  toward  the  charm  and 
elegance  found  in  many  of  the  old  dresses.  Classic  lines  are 
unusual  in  the  lovely  old  things.  Maybe  there  was  not  the  mad 


race  to  develop  variety  at  the  expense  of  beauty 
in  those  days,  and  so  there  is  a  uniformity  of 
line  and  design,  that  has  withstood  the  test  of 
time,  and  today  is  as  pleasing  to  the  eye  as  the 
perfect  figure  of  Venus.  In  many  of  the  bridal 
shops,  as  a  result,  eager  young  customers  and 
harassed  mothers  are  exclaiming  with  delight 
over  lovely  models,  which  though  they  are  not 
replicas  of  the  album  pictures  hint  of  them. 

From  Worth,  whose  name  is  linked  inextric¬ 
ably  with  the  very  best  and  the  very  smartest 
weddings  on  the  continent  and  some  few  of  the 
fine  weddings  in  America,  there  is  assurance 
of  a  simplicity  which  is  interpreted  most  often 
in  the  simple,  form-fitting  dress  of  satin,  with  a 
train  which  sweeps  regally  three  and  four  yards. 
Sleeves  so  long  and  slender  that  the  perplexed 
bridegroom  may  be  a  bit  concerned  about  find¬ 
ing  the  proper  finger,  and  neckline  high  enough 
to  hold  the  heirloom  brooch,  testify  to  the 
elegance  and  the  dignity  to  be  found  in  smart 
trousseaux  this  season. 

A  FASHIONABLE  BRIDE  of  the  New  York 
winter  season  caused  envious  glances  by  de¬ 
claring  that  her  sheer  silk  dress  which  was  hand 
tucked  from  collar  to  hemline  in  num-like  simplic¬ 
ity,  and  girdled  with  an  ecclesiastical  cord,  was  her 
own  design.  Several  similar  dresses  in  Romaine 
and  heavy  sheers  are  being  shown  in  exclusive 


lines.  A  coat  of  satin  striped  chiffon  by  one  of  the 
Am“rican  designers,  which  closely  resembles  a 
redlngote,  has  been  introduced.  It  may  be  worn 
over  a  sheath,  as  an  overdress,  and  resembles  the 
individual  dress  previously  described. 

The  youthful  simplicity  that  is  the  preroga¬ 
tive  of  brides  is  clearly  emphasized  in  the  shirt¬ 
waist  dress  which  was  sponsored  by  the  daughter 
of  the  American  Minister  to  Canada,  in  her  trous¬ 
seau  a  few  months  ago.  This  dress,  with  its 
tiny  club  collar  and  little  pearl  buttons  down  the 
front  of  the  blouse,  is  being  reproduced  in  soft 
satin  and  fine  crepes  for  several  socially  import¬ 
ant  June  brides. 

Schiaparelli’s  creation  of  back  treatments  has 
been  effectively  developed  in  wedding  gowns  that 
are  billowy  concoctions  of  tiny  rufflings  cascad¬ 
ing  from  the  waist  in  elongated  bustle  fashions, 
or  extending  around  the  train  in  many  rows.  A 
dress  which  is  shown  in  two  of  the  best  bridal 
collections  in  Fifth  Avenue  shops  introduces  an 
extremely  voluminous  train  that  is  elliptical  in 
shape  with  tiny  rufflings  from  the  hipline  to  the 
edge.  It  is  done  in  sheer  cottons,  satin,  and 
organza. 

The  all  white  wedding  has  been  accepted  and 
bridesmaids  who  follow  the  bride  to  the  altar  in 
white  have  an  opportunity  to  wear  colorful  accents 
in  gloves,  flowers,  jewelry  and  hats,  that  are  new 
and  distinctly  important. 
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SUMMER  LINGERIE 

Goes  Formal  in  Fabric  and  Design 


IF  A  CUSTOMER  is  likely 
*  to  think  that  there  is  nothing 
new  in  underwear,  as  so  many 
do,  she  will  be  delightfully 
surprised  this  summer  because 
the  move  toward  more  femi¬ 
nine  clothes  has  evidently  in¬ 
spired  many  of  the  designers 
to  use  novel  fabrics,  lovely 
laces,  and  considerable  scope  in 
patterns.  The  result,  of  course, 
is  that  there  are  many  fascin¬ 
ating  new  bits  of  lingerie  to 
tempt  the  last  penny  from  the 
purse  of  the  woman  who  loves 
nice  things. 

Slips  are  oustanding  in  vol¬ 
ume  possibilities  as  well  as  in 
style  development,  and  with 
the  acceptance  of  the  cotton 
dress  they  are  absolutely  essential  to  every 
wardrobe.  It  is  a  long  time  since  taffeta  has 
been  important  in  slips  but  with  the  promised 
interest  in  petticoats,  particularly  the  swishing 
kind,  ruffled  taffeta  slips  are  here  and  will  sell. 
Dark  colors  to  wear  under  boucle  suits  are  essen¬ 
tial.  Satin,  sheer  silk,  and  fine  cotton  fabrics 
will  be  used  and  while  simplicity  is  emphasized 
lace  trimming  is  the  big  demand.  Lace  hemlines 
are  quite  general  and  if  skirts  grow  shorter,  as 
Paris  now  promises,  this  feature  will  be  even  more 
salable.  The  Gilet  Slip  is  one  of  the  novelties 
which  is  exceedingly  useful.  It  has  a  vestee  front 
of  fine  lace  or  embroidery,  and  sometimes  even  a 
high  round  neck,  especially  designed  to  wear  under 
tailored  suits,  and  it  will  be  an  excellent  accessory 
for  linen  suits.  Bias  cuts  are  gen¬ 
erally  emphasized. 

The  importance  of  the  petticoat 
should  be  regarded  in  summer  fash¬ 
ions  as  an  item  of  real  sales  import¬ 
ance,  and  one  which  can  be  success¬ 
fully  promoted.  While  taffeta  is 
the  piece  de  resistance  there  is  need 
for  the  washable  silk  crepe,  and  soft 
wash  satins  hand  made  and  with  lace 
hemline.  White  will  be  the  best  to 
wear  under  summer  frocks. 


Q  OWNS  AND  PAJAMAS  share  equally  in 
the  favor  of  women  who  buy  underwear  in 
the  finer  shops  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  empha¬ 
size  the  neckline  and  waist  treatments  which  are 
successful  in  cocktail  dresses  and  formals.  One 
of  the  most  delightful  of  this  dress- fashioned 
group  is  a  nightgown  in  two  shades,  the  top  in 
petal  pink  satin  and  the  skirt  a  very  deep  rose 
satin.  Tinted  pink  lace  trims  the  low  back  and 
the  front,  and  a  demi-train  is  the  feature  of  the 
skirt.  This  same  gown  done  with  a  white  ninon 
top  and  black  ninon  skirt,  edged  with  tulle,  is 
strikingly  effective. 

New  Shades  in  Laces  and  Fabrics 

The  trend  toward  lighter  laces  is  obvious  and 
this  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  women  will  want 
light  tones  to  wear  under  sheer  summer  dresses. 
Pale  tints  and  pinky  casts,  cream  and  silver  tones 
are  new,  and  on  white  underwear  white  laces  are 
used.  The  deep  ochre  and  cafe  shades  are  still 
used  on  fine  satins  and  pure  dye  crepes  to  be 
worn  with  non-transparent  dresses.  Blush  pink  is 
the  volume  color,  and  white  is  increasing,  but  dis¬ 
tinctive  shades  with  tempting  names  include  rose 
glace,  gardenia,  ciel,  ice  blue  and  ice  cream. 

Panties  are  very  brief,  and  fitted,  and  in  better 
shops  they  invariably  ensemble  with  a  gown  or  a 
slip.  Slips,  chemises  and  panties  in  floral  print 
crepes  and  ninons,  sometimes  piped  in  plain  colors, 
and  often  fagotted,  are  dainty,  youthful,  and  de¬ 
sirable  for  warm  weather  wardrobes. 

Fine  Cattans  Have  An  Appeal 

Exquisitely  sheer  cottons,  that  are  thin  as  the 
proverbial  veil  now  come  from  the  weavers  of 
fine  fabrics,  and  bridal  dresses  and 
wedding  veils  are  made  of  them,  so 
of  course  rarely  soft  underthings  can 
be  had  also.  Fitted  white  slips  in 
the  most  gossamer  batiste,  finely 
hand  sewn  and  edged  with  the 
narrowest  of  thread  lace  and  real 
Valenciennes  have  a  distinct  appeal 
to  the  woman  who  knows  'nice 
things  and  appreciates  fine  hand¬ 
work.  Some  of  the  slips  have  the 
pantie  combined,  which  is  a  favorite 
type  of  all-in-one  garment  for 
summer  wardrobes. 
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Transatlantic 

Telephone 

ANNY  BLATT,  the  couturiere 
who  specializes  in  knitted 
clothes,  is  featuring  pastels  that 
are  lively,  and  surprisingly  gay 
checks  and  plaids.  Her  blouses 
are  short,  snug,  and  belted,  and 
fasten  down  the  front,  often 
with  patent  leather  buttons. 
The  quaint  little  things  just 
about  reach  the  waistline. 


DILKUSHA  is  again  pronounc¬ 
ing  her  interest  in  Lastex  fab¬ 
rics,  and  ill  her  collection  foi 
summer,  linen  interwoven  with 
Lastex  is  an  important  feature. 
Crinkly  ribbons,  shirred  with 
Lastex,  are  among  the  trim¬ 
ming  novelties. 


SCHIAPARELLI  is  again  fea¬ 
turing  the  achievement  of  Amer¬ 
ican  shoemaking  in  her  salons, 
and  Walk-Over  high  cut  ox¬ 
fords  are  displayed  on  her 
mannequins  wearing  dresses  of 
American  made  cottons  from 
Ameritex-Sudanette. 


PATOU,  Augustabernard  and 
Maggy  Rouil  are  using  clips 
with  renewed  fervor.  The  long, 
slender  tab-like  clips  of  bril¬ 
liant  stones  are  used  in  pairs 
on  the  neckline  of  dresses,  and 
Patou  places  them  at  the  back 
of  the  evening  decolletage. 


LYOLENE  emphasizes  the  use 
of  white  accessories  in  her  new 
collections,  which  is  a  pleasing 
note  to  Americans.  A  sheer 
black  wool  frock  has  three  sets 
of  neckwear ;  one  in  white 
alpaca,  one  in  marquisette,  and 
a  tailored  pique.  Deep  cuffs  are 
featured  with  each  set. 


VIONNET  dictates  skirts  that 
are  slightly  shorter  for  summer 
wear.  About  two  inches  hive 
been  taken  from  the  skirts  at 
this  dressmaker’s  and  the  change 
is  meeting  with  customer 
approval. 


Fashion  Favors 

Knit  Underwear 

THERE’S  about  as  much  resemblance  between  the  knit 
underwear  of  twenty  years  ago,  and  that  of  today,  as 
there  is  between  the  covered  wagon  and  a  tri-motored 
plane.  Knit  underwear,  in  fact,  almost  becomes  a  mis¬ 
nomer  for  the  sheer,  gossamer-like  things  that  are  fashion’s 
interpretation  of  a  very  comfortable,  very  practical,  and 
a  very  economical  garment.  But  the  new  synthetic  silk 
yams,  the  fine  mercerized  cotton  yarns,  and  die  fine  pure 
silk  yarns  have  been  converted  by  the  weavers  into  re¬ 
markably  attractive  materials  for  delightfully  soft  summer 
wearables. 

Sheer  Cottons  for  Sportswear 

Knitted  cotton  underwear  must  be  very  sheer  and 
quality-made  to  bring  business  to  a  department,  and  suc¬ 
cessful  underwear  buyers  say  that  the  practical-minded 
woman  who  wants  suitable  underwear  for  her  active  sports 
clothes,  very  often  choses  well  tailored  bras  and  panties 
of  fine  cotton  yams.  An  outstanding  asset  is  the  fact  that 
they  are  completely  absorbent  ...  an  absolute  requirement 
for  the  golfer,  the  tennis  player,  the  hiker,  or  the  woman 
in  the  saddle.  Easy  to  wash  and  quick  to  dry  are  two 
features  which  are  highly  important. 

It  is  rather  an  anomaly  that  a  new  version  of  old 
fashioned  cotton  knit  underwear  which  our  grandmothers 
wore  has  now  become  a  fashion  item,  and  in  some  stores 
considered  too  “high  fashion”  for  volume  selling.  But 
therein  lies  the  problem  of  promotion. 

Among  the  new  cotton  knits  is  the  Laros  pantie  of  fine 
combed  cotton  with  waist  and  leg  bands  of  colored  Lastex. 
A  slip-over  bra  completes  the  set.  These  will  be  featured 
in  sports  shops  as  well  as  in  underwear  shops  to  wear 
under  the  shorts  and  “baby  pants”  which  promise  to  be 
the  leisure  hours  uniform  of  young  America  this  summer. 

No  Wrinkling,  No  Bulging,  No  Bunching 

The  slim  silhouette  and  streamline  figure  call  for 
smoothness  that  is  an  inherent  feature  of  the  fine  knitted 
underwear  that  is  quality  tailored,  and  which  is  being 
emphasized  in  the  new  weaves,  including  the  zig-zag,  cross 
bar,  needlepoint,  and  fishnet.  A  novelty  that  is  most  com¬ 
pelling  is  the  satin  stripe  and  the  crepe  stripe  on  knitted 
fabric.  These  distinctive  weaves  add  new  aBCa. 
glory  and  feminine  charm  to  the  tailored 
simplicity  of  the  garments. 

Petticoats  of  knitted  fabrics  are  in- 
creasing  in  popularity,  and  facility  in  \  Ji 
washing  is  an  especially  good  sales  appeal,  u  /  Ij  \ 
for  somehow  the  bugaboo  of  laundries  y  \\  ^ 

and  wash-days  seems  to  hang  heaviest  f  • 

over  the  petticoat  label.  Lace  trimmed  \ 

slips,  nighties  with  embroidered  net  bands,  / / 
and  pajamas  with  lounging  coats  are  big  ^ 
selling  items.  Full  fashioned  “silk-skin”  k 
panties  that  are  seamless,  and  baby  pants  r 
and  shorts  that  are  brief  and  comfortable  / 

are  another  group  of  knitted  garments 
which  will  be  on  the  hot  weather  shopping  \f  7  \ 

list  of  every  wise  customer.  'I  / 
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^ews  and  Views  of  Fashion 


. . . . . . . . . . . 


Hosiery  News  and 

Improvements 

SHOE  COLORS  and  shoe  styles  which  are  playing  over 
a  longer  fashion  keyboard  than  at  any  other  time  in 
many  years  are  reflected  with  satisfactory  results  in  the 
hosiery  presentations  for  summer  wear. 


Over 

the  Customer’s 


Hose  Without  Rings 

Color,  which  is  at  all  times  the  vital  selling  point  in 
hosiery,  is  offering  at  the  moment  Navy  Blue,  and  there 
are  stores  with  profitable  departments  which  report  en¬ 
thusiastically  on  the  after  Easter  customer  response.  As  a 
distinct  fashion  color  the  better  shops  recomend  it  to  wear 
with  clay  colored  shoes,  and  to  wear  with  white  shoes;  it 
is  recomended  also  for  print  dresses,  for  sportswear  and, 
of  course,  for  navy  suits.  In  a  shop  which  does  a  large 
business  among  the  younger  crowd  it  is  suggested  that  par¬ 
ticularly  in  meshes,  navy  is  g^and  for  evening  with  darker 
colored  dresses,  and  with  the  cotton  summer  formals. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who  worry  about  very 
dark  hosiery,  especially  black  and  navy,  because  of  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  getting  them  cloudless,  but  now  that 
the  ringless  stocking  seems  to  be  assured  this  problem  is 
due  to  go  out  the  window.  Inasmuch  as  ringless  hos¬ 
iery,  at  moderate  prices,  is  guaranteed  for  the  first  time, 
it  IS  the  outstanding  Yichievement  of  the  season  in  hosiery 
and  naturally  the  one  feature  which  is  getting  the  greatest 
publicity.  Realizing  fully  that  women  who  have  continued 
to  buy  good  hosiery,  and  who  have  been  interested  in  bav¬ 
in  their  legs  well  clothed,  have  complained  loudly  about 
hosiery  with  rings  this  development  in  hosiery  manufact¬ 
ure  deserves  recognition,  however,  the  contention  of  many 
better  stores  is  that  to  stress  ringless  hosiery  works  to  the 
detriment  of  all  the  quality  hosiery  in  the  department.  And 
that  surely  is  a  point  well  taken. 

Hose  Without  Toes 

Sandal  hosiery,  particularly  for  evening  wear,  is  import¬ 
ant  to  the  well  dressed  woman’s  wardrobe,  for  there  is 
no  beauty  in  a  foot  with  a  toefess  sandal  that  is  wearing 
sensibly  reinforced  hosiery.  Several  seasons  ago  there  was 
a  flurry  about  hose  without  any  toes  resembling  in  con¬ 
struction  a  mitt,  and  now  a  similar  idea  is  being  shown  in 
a  few  stores,  and  those  who  like  to  paint  their  toe-nails 
and  wear  very  open  cut  sandals  are  interested.  Then  there 
are  socks  to  wear  with  sports  sandals,  which  are  nothing 
more  than  a  foot,  and  they  assure  comfort  and  protection 
against  sand  and  pebbles,  while  guaranteeing  complete 
exposure  of  the  legs  to  the  winds  and  the  sun. 

Hose  Without  Knees 

The  new  just-below-knee-length  hosiery  with  patented 
band,  that  will  not  bind  but  will  surely  stay  up,  is  the  per¬ 
fect  complement  to  the  garterless  girdles  for  sportswear. 
Another  novelty  of  interest  is  the  Birthday  Box  with  the 
Zodiac  card.  It  holds  three  pairs  of  hosiery  and  has  the 
gem  of  the  month  ornamenting  the  top. 


Shoulder 

EVEN  THE  MOST  majestic  of 
Alligators  would  never  recog¬ 
nize  his  kith  and  kin  were  he 
to  see  the  magnificent  bags  of 
polished  leather  made  from 
their  hides,  that  there  are  at 
B.  Altman  Company.  The  colors 
are  perfect  for  summer  accents, 
and  still  restrained  enough  to 
wear  with  tweeds.  There’s  a 
slick  ‘thin  envelope,  a  smart 
little  vanity  box  shape  with  top 
handle,  and  several  others. 

• 

AMONG  THE  DRESSING  table 
niceties  what  could  be  more 
suggestive  of  old  world  ele¬ 
gance,  and  the  past  generation’s 
discreetness  than  sachet?  And 
what  could  be  more  distinctive 
than  carnation  perfume?  These 
two  combined  spell  the  individ¬ 
uality  of  the  Mother’s  Day 
Gifts  which  Prince  Matchabelli 
has  designed  and  which  are 
shown  at  Saks  Fifth  Avenue. 
Lovely  white  satin  sachets  with 
the  Matchabelli  Crown  are 
boxed  most  effectively. 

• 

CORN  YELLOW,  Beet  Red, 
Rhubarb  Pink,  are  among  the 
delectable  names  which  R.  H. 
Macy  Co.,  present  on  their 
Vegetable  Plate  of  gay  linen 
wardrobe  accessories,  of  which 
there  are  about  a  dozen,  rang¬ 
ing  from  hat  to  socks.  There 
is  even  a  linen  cigarette  case 
which  certainly  is  an  achieve¬ 
ment. 

• 

THIS  VOGUE  of  colorful  ac¬ 
cessories  is  all  about  town,  and 
Lord  and  Taylor  are  repeating 
their  coup  of  last  year,  but 
this  time  they  are  doing  the 
accessories  in  Pickwale.  They 
are  called  Pungent  Fruit  Colors, 
including  Plum  Brown,  Tanger¬ 
ine,  and  Lemon. 

• 

KNITTED  BLOUSES,  knitted 
gloves,  knitted  scarfs,  anything 
knitted  seems  to  be  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  of  fashion.  At  Best  & 
Co.  there  are  linen  thread 
sweater  blouses,  which  look 
hand-knit  but  are  very  moder¬ 
ately  priced.  They  are  imported 
and  fit  grand,  and  have  very 
flattering  necklines. 


. . . . . . mill . . . . . . . . . . 
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News 


nd  Views  of  Fashion 


I 

I  Novelties  Influence 

s 

I 

I  the  New  Foundations 


Sports  Bandana  of  plaid  linen  finish 
muslin  with  adjustable  straps  from 
Warner  Bros.  Corsets.  Fitted  Pant¬ 
ies  of  P.  K.  Stitch.  Laros  Textiles. 


\A  /  HEN  THE  daylight  saving  hours  begin  you  really  know  that 
”  summer  is  just  around  the  corner.  And  all  of  a  sudden  there 
is  that  urge  to  be  out  in  the  open  in  sheer  frocks,  and  next-to- 
noth.ng  coolnesses,  that  intimates  very  quickly  that  something  ought 
to  be  done  about  the  “underneaths”,  as  one  of  the  promotion 
folk  calls  the  undergarments.  Comfort  to  be  sure,  is  a  determin¬ 
ant,  and  the  foundation  garments  need  to  be  cool  and  soft;  but 
also  there  is  that  demand  for  figure  control  that  insists  on  being 
smooth  as  possible,  so  that  bumps  and  bulges  will  disappear  in  the 
slim  little  frocks  that  help  to  make  a  woman  look  so  pretty. 

i^OST  OF  THE  new  foundation  garments  that  have  such  an 
*  amazing  amount  of  strength  and  support,  are  no  more  than 
a  handful,  and  as  light  as  a  powder  puff.  Sheer  voile,  durene  net, 
mesh  Lastex,  point  d’esprit,  and  all-over  lace  are  among  the  allur¬ 
ing  fabrics  of  which  the  new  garments  are  made.  And  while 
flesh,  nude,  and  white  are  all  important  .  .  .  with  white  making 
very  g^eat  progress  .  .  .  novelty  shades  including  green,  maize,  and 
ciel  blue  are  in  many  of  the  new  selections. 

pANTIE  GIRDLES,  and  garterless 
girdles  with  twin  pointed  bandeaux 
will  be  among  the  very  early,  promo¬ 
tions  and  presentations,  and  they  will 
appeal  to  the  woman  with  a  youthful 
figure  as  well  as  to  the  sportswoman 
who  wants  plenty  of  freedom. 

A^N  ALERT  CORSET  department 
today  has  an  air  of  eagerness  and 
novelty  about  it,  competing  almost  with 
the  millinery  department  and  the  jewel¬ 
ry  sections,  because  there  are  novelties 
and  gadgets  constantly  being  intro¬ 
duced  that  intrigue  the  smart  woman. 

Phantom  garters.  Talon  fasteners,  low- 
down  clips,  velvet  shoulder  straps,  are 
among  the  new  ideas.  Novelty  sports 
bandeaux  made  of  colorful  new  cot¬ 
tons,  of  interesting  synthetic  weaves, 
and  knitted  fabrics  have  been  developed 
by  corset  designers  to  wear  under  bath¬ 
ing  suits,  sf)orts  dresses,  and  sweaters, 
and  these  will  be  sold  in  many  sports 
shops  as  well  as  in  beach  shops  and  the 
regular  corset  departments. 


Ring-lo  Brassiere,  which  is 
adjustable  to  the  lowest  even¬ 
ing  gowns.  With  Voile 
Girdle.  Warner  Bros.  Cor¬ 
sets. 


I 
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Pointers  on  Cotton 
Piece  Goods 


This  material,  gathered  from 
many  sources,  presents  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  successful  stores  in 
the  profitable  promotion  of  piece 
^ds. 

1.  Selection  of  personnel.  The 
piece  goods  sales  woman  must  wear 
clothes  well  herself,  talk  readily  and 
interestingly.  Must  not  high  hat 
customers.  Should  be  thoroughly 
well  informed  about  fashion  and 
styles. 

2.  Instruction  of  personnel.  Sales¬ 
people  must  have  complete  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  proper  and  best  uses  of 
merchandise.  At  least  once  a  week 
buyer  and  sylist  should  have  meet¬ 
ings  to  discuss  new  developments  in 
fashion,  new  patterns  and  new  mer¬ 
chandise.  A  staff  so  informed  gives 
customer  real  information  not  avail¬ 
able  elsewhere.  Basis  for  these 
meetings  should  be  style  material 
from  every  source  such  as.  pattern 
l^ks,  fashion  service,  magazines, 
tied  up  to  goods  in  stock. 

3.  Display.  Proper  use  of  fabrics 
IS  best  conveyed  to  customers  by 
showings  of  actual  frocks  made 
from  the  fabrics.  Dresses  usually 
drape  well  over  flat,  wooden  figures 
with  shaped  silhouettes.  Macy’s 
Lido  Shop’s  display  of  cotton 
dresses  on  such  figures  has  been 
truly  successful.  Fabrics  used  in 
dresses  should  be  shown  with  gar¬ 


BY  R.  E.  TAYLOR 


ments.  Fabric  converters  furnish 
garments  for  display  which,  under 
NR  A,  store  must  pay  for. 

4.  Patterns.  Patterns  sell  piece 
goods.  Pattern  departments  should 
lie  the  heart  of  piece  goods  depart¬ 
ment.  Pattern  companies  have  many 
services  tying  up  styling  with  actual 
fabrics.  Pattern  posters  with  suit¬ 
able  fabric  swatches  pasted  on  them 
are  extremely  successful.  Depart¬ 
ments  are  kept  lively  and  interest¬ 
ing  by  using  bulletin  boards  on 
which  are  shown  style  photographs 
and  illustrations  from  magazines 
and  newspapers.  Show  fabrics  suit¬ 
able  for  the  use  illustrated  so  that 
the  latter  is  always  tied  up  with 
fabrics.  Ideas  for  actual  use  of 
specific  fabric  always  sell. 

5.  Dressmaking  department.  This 
section  working  with  the  piece  goods 
department  safe-guards  customer. 
Skilled  women  advise  with  custo¬ 
mers  as  to  proper  pattern,  assist  in 
cutting,  fitting  and  sewing,  even  in 
finishing  a  gown  if  desired.  For  this 
service  customer  pays  fixed  fee  to 
the  store.  The  department  furnishes 
sewing  machines,  cutting  tables, 
dress  forms.  All  patterns,  fabrics 
and  fittings  are  bought  in  the  store. 
Thousands  of  women  are  learning 


to  make  dresses  in  such  depart¬ 
ments. 

6.  Displays  of  living  models. 
Jordan  Marsh  Company,  Straw- 
bridge  &  Clothier,  many  other  stores 
dress  salesgirls  in  frocks  made  from 
fabrics  on  display.  They  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  sale  of  the  type  of 
fabric  used  in  the  frock.  They 
should  be  able  to  give  advice  on  de¬ 
tails  of  making  the  garment  such  as 
yardage  required,  fittings,  cost. 
They  must  know  patterns  best  suit¬ 
ed  for  materials.  In  selling  fabric, 
drape  it  over  the  arm.  Display 
chiffons  over  fabrics  suitable  for 
slips.  That  will  sell  both.  Regular 
saleswomen  in  piece  goods  depart¬ 
ments  should  be  permitted  to  wear 
dresses  made  from  the  materials  in 
the  department.  Stores  can  make  up 
inexpensive  dresses  for  this  purpose. 

7.  Sale  of  accessories.  Neckwear 
is  a  big  fashion  item.  Show  ma¬ 
terials  for  neckwear  suitable  for 
costumes  of  varying  types.  Feature 
neckwear  patterns.  Costumes  this 
year  call  for  jackets.  Feature  jacket 
fabrics  in  contrasting  colors  for 
each  type  of  costume.  Hats  and 
bags  and  gloves  afford  new  uses 
for  dress  fabrics  this  year.  They 
should  be  featured  in  the  display. 

8.  Using  fashion  information. 
New,  reliable,  up-to-date  fashion  in¬ 
formation  gives  a  definite  idea  for 

(Continued  on  page  80) 
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Revised  Statement  Approved 
Under  Qark  Plan 


•  “Gross  Margin”  notably  absent 
in  illustration  by  sponsor  of  new 
accounting  method. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation  at  a  meeting  on  March 
21st  approved  a  new  form  of  oper¬ 
ating  statement.  Members  of  the 
Association  are  familiar  with  the 
reasons  advanced  by  C.  B.  Clark, 
Controller  of  The  J.  L.  Hudson 
Co.,  and  Director  of  the  Controllers’ 
Congress,  for  revising  the  old  form, 
which  did  not  adequately  allocate  the 
various  items  entering  into  merchan¬ 
dise  costs  and  expense,  as  fully  re¬ 
ported  in  the  February  issue  of  The 
Bulletin  (page  56)  and  the  Edi¬ 


torial  in  the  March  issue  (page  11). 

The  resolutions  which  the  Board 
adopted  in  connection  with  the  re¬ 
vised  statement  were  as  follows : 

1.  That  the  adoption  of  the  Clark 
Plan  for  total  store  operations  be 
recommended  to  the  membership 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  as  being  help¬ 
ful  to  the  management  and  in¬ 
ternal  control  of  individual  retail 
businesses. 

2.  That  the  adoption  of  the  Clark 
Plan  be  recommended  as  bene¬ 
ficial  in  promoting  public  rela¬ 
tions. 

3.  That  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Clark  Plan  that  will  in  any  way 
change  the  present  methods  of 


valuing  inventory,  or  the  form 
of  the  balance  sheet,  or  affect 
the  income  tax  reports. 

4.  That  in  the  event  that  the  Board 
of  Directors  adopt  the  Plan,  it 
is  unanimously  recommended 
that  the  Harvard  Bureau  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Research,  and  other  Busi¬ 
ness  Schools,  be  requested  to  de¬ 
velop  a  supplemental  rejxirt  on 
1933  retail  operations,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Clark  Plan. 

On  the  opposite  page  is  a  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  new  statement  indi¬ 
cating,  for  the  sake  of  illustration, 
both  dollar  and  percentage  figures. 
One  thing  that  is  clearly  obvious  is 
that  the  term  gross  margin  is  absent 
from  the  new  statement. 


Shoe  Repair  Departments  Governed  by 
Shoe  Rebuilding  Trade  Code 


A  CODE  of  Fair  Competition  for 
the  Shoe  Rebuilding  Trade 
which  governs  shoe  repair  depart¬ 
ments  in  retail  stores  was  approved 
by  the  President  on  March  27th  and 
became  effective  April  9th. 

It  has  been  brought  to  our  atten¬ 
tion  that  some  operators  in  depart¬ 
ment  stores  are  not  complying  fully 
with  the  code,  particularly  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  hour  and  wage  provi¬ 
sions.  Undoubtedly  this  is  due  for 
the  most  part  to  lack  of  complete 
familiarity  with  the  terms  of  the 
code.  Insofar  as  most  shoe  repair 
departments  in  department  stores 
operate  under  the  store’s  name, 
stores  will  wish  to  avoid  instances 
of  code  violations  which,  if  made 
public  information,  would  have  an 
unfavorable  effect  upon  the  standing 
of  the  store  in  question. 

Members  are  urged  to  obtain 
copies  of  this  particular  code  from 
the  Government  Printing  Office  and 
to  familiarize  themselves  with  its 
details. 

Briefly,  some  of  the  high-lights 
of  the  code  are  as  follows: 

Article  II — Definitions 

“1.  The  term  ‘Shoe  Rebuilding 
Trade’,  as  used  herein,  means  the 


repairing,  rebuilding,  and  remodel¬ 
ing  of  any  and  all  kinds  of  footwear 
and  the  performance  of  all  work 
incidental  thereto. 

“5.  (c)  The  term  ‘bootblack’,  as 
used  herein,  means  any  person  sole¬ 
ly  engaged  in  cleaning  and  polishing 
shoes  and  kindred  personal  services. 

“6.  The  term  ‘retail  outlet’,  as 
used  herein,  means  all  places  of  busi¬ 
ness  where  the  services  of  the  Shoe 
Rebuilding  Trade  are  offered  to  the 
public,  whether  the  same  are  oper¬ 
ated  exclusively  as  shoe  rebuilding 
shops  or  as  departments  of  other 
establishments.” 

Article  IV — Minimum  Wage 

Minimum  wages  prescribed  by  the 
code  are  based  upon  definite  zones 
covering  cities  of  different  popula¬ 
tion  as  follows : 

Zone  1 — Covers  cities  500,000 
or  over. 

Zone  2 — Covers  cities  100,000 
to  500,000. 

Zone  3 — Covers  cities  less  than 

100,000. 

The  minimum  weekly  salary  for 
shoe  rebuilders  under  the  code  are 


as  follows  according  to  these  zones: 
Zone  1— $20.00;  Zone  2— $17.00; 
Zone  3 — ^$15.00. 

No  other  employees  except  boot¬ 
blacks  shall  be  paid  at  less  than  the 
following  rates : — Zone  1 — $15.00; 
Zone  2 — $14.00;  Zone  3— $13.50. 

Bootblacks  are  to  receive  not  less 
than  $6.00  per  week  in  addition  to 
commission  earned  in  the  form  of 
tips. 

All  of  these  employees  may  work 
48  hours  per  week.  Any  shoe  re¬ 
builder  who  works  less  than  48  hours 
per  week  is  considered  a  part-time 
employee  and  as  such  must  receive 
a  minimum  of  50  cents  per  hour. 
This  is  apparently  one  of  the 
clauses  which  is  being  violated  at 
the  present  time  in  shoe  repair  de¬ 
partments  in  department  stores. 

Executives  when  receiving  equiv¬ 
alent  to  or  more  than  the  following 
minimum  wages  are  not  restricted 
as  to  maximum  working  hours:— 
Zone  1— $35.00;  Zone  2— $32.50; 
Zone  3 — $30.00. 

There  are  no  fixed  minimum 
prices  prescribed  in  the  Shoe  Re¬ 
pair  Code  except  that  the  code  pro¬ 
hibits  any  department  from  selling 
repair  services  below  its  own  indivi¬ 
dual  cost. 
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REVISED  OPERATING  STATEMENT 


Recommended  and  Approved  by  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
March  21,  1834. 


{  Chirk  Plan ) 


SALES 

Less  Returns 

NET  SALES 

$10,7000,000 

700,000 

$10,000,000 

%  to 
Sales 

100.0 

Retail  Reductions: 

Markdowns 

753,000 

7.5 

Shortages 

101,000 

1.0 

Discounts 

78,000 

.8 

Original  Retail  of  Sales 

10,932,000 

109.3 

MERCHANDISE 

Inventory — 1st  of  period 
Purchases 

Inventory — End  of  period 

Transportation 

1,072,197 

6,424,119 

7,496,316 

875,037 

6,621,279 

72,400 

66.2 

.7 

Workroom 

114,000 

1.1 

TOTAL  MARKET  COST 

6,807,679 

68.0 

Cash  Discount 

222,090 

2.2 

NET  MARKET  COST 

6,585,589 

65.8 

All  Buying — Receiving — Marking 

536,000 

5.4 

Total  Occupancy 

814,000 

8.1 

TOTAL  COUNTER  COST 

7,935,589 

79.3 

MERCHANDISE  SPREAD 

2,064,411 

20.7 

EXPENSE 

Selling 

858,000 

8.6 

Delivery 

132,000 

1.3 

Administration 

435,000 

4.4 

Publicity 

420,000 

4.2 

TOTAL  EXPENSE 

1,845,000 

18.5 

MERCHANDISE  PROFIT  219,411  2.2 
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Store  Management 


What  Is  a  Good 


Buyer  Worth? 


BY  BENJAMIN  SISSON 
Vice-President, 

Sisson  Bros.,  Weldon  Co., 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

The  buyer  is  a  key  executive  in 
the  store  for  good  or  for  bad; 
a  man  or  a  woman  who  is  of 
vital  importance,  he  can  make  or  un¬ 
make  a  department;  he  can,  by  his 
own  efforts  and  leadership,  develop 
sales  increases  and  profits  or  he  can 
cause  sales  decreases  and  devasta¬ 
ting  losses. 

We  are  deeply  concerned  with 
methods  of  compensating  the  buyer 
to  insure  a  two-fold  result. 

(a)  Properly  and  adequately  to  re¬ 
ward  him  for  his  services  in 
a  way  that  will  be  eminently 
fair  both  to  the  employer  and 
the  employed,  so  that  valued 
men  and  women  will  be  glad  to 
remain  and  not  be  constantly 
looking  for  better  positions. 

(b)  To  offer  a  plan  which  will  act 
as  an  added  incentive  to  him 
to  improve ;  to  encourage  him 
to  put  forth  inspired  effort  to 
obtain  results  out  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  and  definitely  above  par. 

This  is  certainly  a  matter  of  far 
reaching  importance  to  any  store 
and  one  which  cannot  in  the  very 
nature  of  things  be  standardized.  In 
other  words,  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  a  one  “best”  method  equally 
applicable  to  all  stores  and  to  all 
departments.  But  there  is  one  fair¬ 
ly  accurate  yardstick  by  which  to 
be  guided  in  fixing  the  buyers’  basic 
salary  and  that  is  a  reasonable  per¬ 
centage  of  the  department’s  sales, 
say  1^2%  to  2^%.  If  the  salary 
exceeds  3%  of  the  sale,  the  arrange¬ 
ment  will,  in  all  likelihood,  prove 
unprofitable  to  the  store  and  should 
be  adjusted.  Where  this  is  neces¬ 
sary,  in  the  case  of  a  buyer  who  has 
proven  his  worth,  perhaps  one  or 
two  additional  departments  could 
be  turned  over  to  him.  Exceptions 


to  this  rule  are  weak  departments 
and  new  departments.  Needless  to 
say,  it  is  very  costly  to  change  buy¬ 
ers.  It  has  been  estimated  by  one 
expert  that  the  cost  of  training  and 
placing  an  executive  of  this  type  is 
$10,0W  or  more.  If  for  no  other 
reason  than  that,  and  there  are 
many  others,  by  all  means  encourage 
the  good  buyer  to  stay,  not  alone 
with  an  adequate  basic  salary  but 
also,  now  that  business  is  on  the  up¬ 
grade,  with  some  equitable  bonus 
plan  which  will  tend  to  make  his 
work  more  interesting  and  provide 
added  incentive  for  him  to  strive 
for  exceptional  achievement. 

Typical  Plans 

There  are  innumerable  plans 
which  have  been  used  with  more  or 
less  success.  A  few  are  presented 
here  for  your  consideration.  It  may 
be  necessary  for  some  stores  to  ex¬ 
periment  to  a  certain  degree  before 
an  arrangement  can  be  perfected 
which  is  best  suited  to  them,  but  it 
will  be  found  that  any  sound  plan 
is  better  than  none  at  all,  providing 
it  does  not  unduly  increase  the 
salary  cost  by  percentage. 

Store  No.  1 :  Salary  with  per¬ 
centage  of  increase  in  volume  which 
is  agreed  upon  at  the  beginning  of 
the  period. 

The  disadvantage  of  this  plan,  of 
course,  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  bonus 
may  be  paid  for  volume  increase  ob¬ 
tained  at  the  expense  of  maintaining 
a  reasonable  profit. 

Store  No.  2:  A  fi.ved  salary  and 
1%  of  increased  sales  prozdding 
gross  profit,  as  agreed  upon,  has 
been  maintained. 

This  plan  is  unquestionably  an 
improvement  over  Store  No.  1  but 
it  still  leaves  the  door  wide  open 
for  the  withholding  of  markdowns. 
If  this  is  done,  and  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  temptation  to  do  it 
might  be  strong,  in  some  cases  it 
would  react  in  due  time  to  the  great 
disadvantage  of  the  department  and 
the  store. 


Store  No.  3 :  Buyers’  bonus  is  a 
straight  10%  of  net  profits. 

This  store  comments  that  by 
basing  bonuses  on  net  profits,  it  is 
found  that  department  managers 
are  more  economical  and  more  care¬ 
ful  in  the  general  management  of 
their  departments  and  in  the  dis¬ 
counts  secured.  However,  as  long 
as  much  of  the  store  expense  is  en¬ 
tirely  outside  the  buyer’s  control,  it 
does  not  seem  suitable  to  base  any 
part  of  his  compensation  on  strictly 
net  profit.  Also,  in  my  opinion,  this 
plan  lacks  the  necessary  incentive  to 
buyers  needed  under  present  con¬ 
ditions. 

Store  No.  4:  No  bonus  plan  as 
such  plans  are  generally  constituted. 
That  is,  no  pre-arranged  schedule 
through  the  operation  of  which  good 
performance  on  the  part  of  the 
buyer  can  receive  extra  compensa¬ 
tion.  Bonuses  paid,  however,  at  the 
end  of  each  fiscal  year.  These  are 
made  in  the  nature  of  awards  by 
the  tnanagement  and  are  based  upon 
the  opinion  of  the  job  done  by  each 
individual.  There  is  no  promise  of 
any  bonus  nor  is  bonus  distribution 
considered  until  after  the  year’s  re¬ 
sults  are  in. 

This  idea,  while  possessing  merit, 
is  rather  vague  and  does  not  meas¬ 
ure  up  to  the  present  situation. 

Store  No.  5:  In  addition  to  equit¬ 
able  regular  salaries,  payment  to  de¬ 
partment  mamgers  of  10%  to  15% 
of  increase  in  gross  margin  over  ex¬ 
pected  amount. 

This  is  a  sound  plan  but  lacks 
maximum  buyer  incentive  to  secure 
increases  inherent  in  some  other 
plans. 


Selecting  a  Plan 

Frankly,  our  particular  store  has 
not  during  the  past  two  or  three 
years  offered  any  bonus  or  profit 
sharing  plan  to  the  buying  staff  for 
the  reason  that  profits  were  lean  and 
sales  increases  practically  nil.  Now, 
however,  the  situation  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  reversed  and  this  year  every 
store  should  aggressively  seek  a  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  in  sales  and  a  much 
improved  net  result.  At  this  time,  we 
are  rather  inclined  to  look  with  favor 
on  the  plan  of  store  No.  2,  with 
certain  limitations.  That  is,  to  pay 
a  bonus  say  of  1%  on  increased  s^es 
providing  gross  profit  margin  is 
maintained.  In  order- to  insure 
against  markdowns  being  withheld, 
it  would  be  understood  that  the 
merchandise  manager  would  go 
through  stocks  from  time  to  time 
and  take  additional  markdowns  if 
necessary  and  at  his  discretion  set 
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up  a  protective  reserve  for  mark- 
downs,  for  purposes  of  paying 
bonus,  which  reserve  would  be 
credited  to  buyer  at  the  next  inven¬ 
tory  period  when  a  new  reserve 
could  be  set  up. 

In  addition  to  securing  added 
sales  volume  at  a  profit,  it  is  also 
highly  important  to  improve  the 
stock’s  turn-over  rate  and  to  im¬ 
prove  the  stock  situation  from  the 
standpoint  of  percentage  of  new 
merchandise  to  entire  stock. 

Therefore,  it  might  be  wise  also 
to  add  ten  percent  to  the  amount  of 
the  bonus  for  each  one  half  times 
turnover  obtained  in  excess  of  anti¬ 
cipated  performance.  A  goal  could 
be  set  in  each  department  for  im¬ 
proved  percentage  of  new  merchan¬ 
dise  at  the  end  of  set  period  and  an 
additional  percent  added  to  the 
bonus  if  this  goal  is  reached.  To 
work  intelligently  and  consistently 
in  the  direction  of  maintaining  a 
stock  of  gCKxls  with  a  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  percentage  of  new  mer¬ 
chandise  is  worthy  of  our  best 
efforts. 


Sane  Competition 

I  am  strongly  opposed  to  any  plan 
which  is  not  predicated  on  main¬ 
taining  an  adequate  markup.  While 
consumers  should  be  accorded  the 
best  buying  levels  possible,  still  co¬ 
operating  with  the  N.R.A.  in  raising 
wages  and  extending  employment, 
operating  costs  in  retail  stores  have 
risen  and  attempts  to  secure  volume 
this  year  without  profits  should  be 
definitely  out  of  the  picture.  Un¬ 
profitable  and  unsound  conditions 
have  plagued  the  retail  merchandis¬ 
ing  industry  in  the  past  due  to  un¬ 
necessary  and  vicious  price-cutting. 
Will  merchants  have  the  good  sense 
this  year  by  full  co-operation  with 
the  Recovery  movement  and  with 
the  code  of  fair  practice  to  eliminate 
such  abuses  as  much  as  possible  and 
restore  sound  and  healthy  competi¬ 
tive  conditions? 

The  nation  has  embarked  on  a 
National  Recovery  Program  which 
involves  the  spending  of  vast  sums 
of  money  to  increase  employment, 
raise  wages  and  restore  business 
activity.  -For  this  tremendous  un¬ 
dertaking  to  be  a  success,  a  substan¬ 
tial  measure  of  business  prosperity 
must  be  achieved  within  the  next 
two  years.  The  spending  cannot  go 
on  for  a  period  much  longer  than 
that  and  then  the  bill  must  be  footed 
but  it  can  only  be  done  without  seri¬ 
ous  consequences  by  a  nation  en- 
u  normal,  healthy  condition 
of  business  prosperity.  Regardless 
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In  devising  methods  of  com¬ 
pensation  for  buyers  and 
executives,  shall  the  basis  be 
sales  volume,  maintained 
markon  or  gross  margin  in 
conjunction  with  sales  vol¬ 
ume? 


of  what  our  individual  opinion  may 
be  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  course 
pursued,  we  have  too  much  at  stake 
individually  and  collectively  not  to 
put  forth  every  effort  to  co-operate 
and  to  produce  this  desired  result 
of  a  prosperous  nation.  We  must 
not  and  cannot  dodge  the  responsi¬ 
bility  that  rests  on  each  one  of  us. 
Never  in  ouf  history  have  business 
men  had  the  patriotic  incentive  to 
contribute  their  share  toward  the 
common  good  that  they  have  today. 
And  to  do  it  in  such  a  congenial 
manner  as  simply  by  making  a 
greater  success  of  their  own  business 
so  as  to  be  able  to  raise  wages  and 
to  extend  employment  to  more 
people. 

The  freer  and  wider  distribution 
of  goods  at  retail  is  a  most  import¬ 


ant  and  vital  part  of  this  program 
of  business  recovery. 

Retailers  must  sell  more  goods 
so  that  more  factory  wheels  may 
be  turned  and  more  hands  put  to 
work.  The  department  manager  is 
a  most  important  cog  in  this  wheel, 
because  on  him  rests  more  than  a 
little  of  the  responsibility  for  pro¬ 
ducing  sales  increases  and  maintain¬ 
ing  a  reasonable  profit  level.  Par¬ 
ticularly  over  the  next  two  years  is 
it  important  that  he  be  inspired  and 
encouraged  to  produce  maximum 
results.  Salaries  of  store  buyers 
have  naturally  shrunk  somewhat  in 
the  last  few  years  in  sympathy  with 
the  general  business  trend  in  sales 
and  profits.  This  year,  however, 
part  of  the  sales  volume  loss  of  the 
last  few  years  should  be  regained 
and  with  improved  employment  con¬ 
ditions  and  increased  buying  power, 
it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  this 
can  be  done.  j 

Therefore,  this  year  in  particular 
should  buyers  be  paid  not  only  a 
fair  salary  based  on  recent  sales  but 
also  be  permitted  to  share  in  jthe  in- 
j  creased  volume  of  business  that 
should  develop,- always  providing,  of 
course,  that  sustained  markup  is 
maintained  and  that  the  inventory 
situation  is  satisfactory  from  the 
standpoint  of  stock  turn-over  and 
of  percentage  of  new  merchandise."^ 

•From  an  address  delivered  before  the  23rd 
Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association. 


Draperies  or  Domestics? 

•  A  surz'ey  to  be  conducted 
by  the  Merchandising  Division 


^AN  tailored  bedspreads  be  sold 
to  advantage  in  the  drapery  de¬ 
partment?  Some  contend  that  they 
cannot  and  that  bedspreads  and  bed¬ 
ding  belong  together  in  the  domes¬ 
tics  department.  Others  are  of  the 
opinion  that  placing  tailored  spreads 
in  the  drapery  department  facilitates 
the  sale  of  ensembles.  Still  others 
feel  that  there  might  be  a  division 
between  the  two  departments,  on  the 
basis  of  fabrics  used.  Those  who 
believe  they  can  secure  additional 
profitable  volume  by  so  doing  think 
that  tailored  bedspreads  made  of 
formal  or  definitely  ensembled  fab¬ 
rics  can  be  sold  well  in  the  drapery 
department,  while  sales  of  tailored 
bedspreads  made  of  informal  fab¬ 
rics  and  the  bulk  of  bedspread  busi¬ 
ness  go  normally  through  the  domes¬ 


tics  department.  . 

This  conclusion,  however,  is  not 
the  result  of  any  extensive  survey, 
nor  does  it  answer  the  question  as 
to  whether  bedspreads  of  other  than 
formal  and  tailored  types  could  be 
merchandised  successfully  through 
the  drapery  department  by  means  of 
a  carefully  planned  and  well-sus¬ 
tained  effort,  nor  whether  total  bed¬ 
spread  sales  would  be  sufficiently  in¬ 
creased  to  justify  the  effort.  The 
Merchandising  Division  is  there¬ 
fore  conducting  a  survey  by  means 
of  a  questionnaire  asking  for  the 
opinions  and  experience  of  its  mem¬ 
bers.  You  can  cooperate  by  filling 
in  and  returning  your  questionnaire 
promptly.  As  soon  as  the  survey  is 
completed,  the  results  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  The  Bulletin. 
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Merchandising 


How  to  Make 
Retail  Sales  Click 

BY  R.  C.  BORDEN  and  A.  C.  BUSSE 

Professors  of  Salesmanship, 

New  York  University 

•  A  dialogue  drama  of  right  and 
wrong  selling  presented  before  the 
23rd  Annual  Convention  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion. 


All  the  best  merchandising  can 
do  is  move  the  right  merchan¬ 
dise  in  the  right  styles  and 
price  lines  toward  the  customer,  and 
all  that  the  best  retail  advertising 
can  do  is  move  the  customer  in  the 
form  of  store  traffic  toward  the 
merchandise. 

Then  across  that  dividing  line  of 
the  front  line  trench,  across  that 
thin  dividing  line  of  the  retail  coun¬ 
ter,  merchandise  and  customer  meet, 
and  what  happens  at  that  critical 
point  of  contact  depends  very  large¬ 
ly  upon  the  selling  technic  employed 
by  a  humble  individual  whom  we  are 
all  too  prone  to  regard  not  as  a  sel¬ 
ler,  but  as  a  store  fixture. 

A  little  over  a  decade  ago,  we 
set  out  to  determine  statistically 
how  that  store  fixture  could  be 
turned  into  a  store  seller.  The 
method  we  used  in  our  research 
was  the  method  of  recording  ver¬ 
batim  several  thousand  retail  selling 
interviews  just  as  they  occurred  in 
several  hundred  different  stores  in 
a  great  many  different  cities  over  a 
period  of  seven  and  one-half  years. 
At  the  end  of  that  seven  and  one- 
half  year  period,  there  had  accumu¬ 
lated  in  our  files  a  great  mass  of 
factual  data.  We  did  with  that  data 
the  same  thing  that  you  doubtless 
would  have  done  with  it.  We  divi¬ 
ded  our  records  into  two  piles.  Over 
here  we  had  hundreds  of  interviews 
which  recorded  the  performance  of 
retail  sales  people  who  consistently 
clicked,  and  over  there  we  had  ad¬ 
ditional  hundreds  of  interviews 
which  pictured  the  performance  of 
retail  sales  people  who  fizzled. 

The  problem  at  that  point  was 
not  a  problem  of  head  scratching  or 
theorizing.  The  problem  was  one 
of  patiently  comparing  one  'record 
with  another,  one  with  andt|)er,  to 
determine  what  the  peopje  oh  the 
right  side  ‘  of  the  line  were  doing 


that  the  other  people  weren’t 
doing.  That  was  what  we  were  able 
to  discover.  We  were  able  to  dis¬ 
cover  objectively  six  fundamental 
principles  of  retail  selling  procedure 
which  distinguished  the  winners 
from  the  losers,  six  fundamental 
earmarks  of  selling  technic  which 
distinguished  retail  counter  fixtures 
from  retail  counter  sellers. 

I  understand  most  of  those  prin¬ 
ciples  you  have  heard  before.  We 
have  been  invited,  however,  to  re¬ 
view  them  at  this  special  selling 
session  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  and  to 
illustrate  them  by  the  reenactment 
of  certain  representative  interviews 
taken  from  our  files.  For  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  simplicity  and  exposition, 
permit  me  to  change  your  identities 
for  the  next  twenty  minutes  or  so. 
Presto!  You  are  no  longer  high- 
priced  retail  executives ;  you  are 
just  retail  sales  persons.  We  are 
met  in  a  store  auditorium  to  hear 
a  short  report  on  how  you  can  sell 
more  customers  more  merchandise 
this  afternoon.  All  right,  how  can 
you  do  it?  If  you  want  to  do  that, 
it  will  probably  pay  you,  as  it  has 
paid  a  great  many  others,  to  apply 
the  following  six  principles: 

Principle  No.  I :  During  the 
course  of  a  retail  selling  interview, 
above  everything  else  watch  out  that 
you  don’t  do  all  the  talking  yourself. 
Watch  out  that  you  do  not  do  more 
than  your  share  of  talking.  Picture 
that  principle  as  shooting  like  a 
comet  out  of  that  great  pile  of  re¬ 
corded  data — don’t  do  more  than 
your  share  of  the  talking.  Naturally, 
do  your  full  share.  Principle  No.  1 
holds  no  brief  for  the  order-taker 
who  preferably  wouldn’t  do  any 
talking  at  all  unless  driven. .to  it. 
It,  holds  no  brief  for  the.  order- 
taker  that  I  saw  some  time  ago  in 
.a  New  York  store. 

As  fValked  down  the  mam  aisle 


of  this  store,  a  woman  customer 
bustling  along  in  front  of  me,  sud¬ 
denly  stopped.  Her  attention  was 
arrested  by  an  item  displayed  on 
the  counter  to  the  right.  With  her 
eyes  literally  blazing  with  interest, 
she  darted  over  to  the  side  of  the 
aisle,  got  the  sales  nerson’s  atten¬ 
tion  and  said,  “What  is  that?  What 
is  that?’’ 

From  our  sales  person  came  back 
the  inspired  reply,  “That  is  a 
dollar.’’ 

She  didn’t  vibrate  Principle  No. 
1.  She  didn’t  do  too  much  talking 
herself,  you  bet  she  didn’t.  We 
needn’t  bother  her  with  Principle 
No.  1,  or  No.  2  or  any  other  prin¬ 
ciples.  That  is  a  problem  that  has 
been  designated  here  today  as  selec¬ 
tion. 

The  strategy  of  retail  selling  has 
as  its  foundation  a  selling  heart,  a 
desire  to  sell.  Without  that  founda¬ 
tion,  all  principles  are  useless.  With 
that  foundation.  Principle  No.  1  be¬ 
comes  peculiarly  significant.  Don’t 
do  more  than  your  share  of  the 
talking,  because  if  you  do,  you  keep 
the  one  person  who  can  give  you 
more  help  in  making  a  sale  than 
anyone  else  in  the  world  from  giv¬ 
ing  you  that  help.  That  person,  of 
course,  is  your  customer. 

Now  to  illustrate  what  happens 
when  Principle  No.  1  is  violated,  I 
will  ask  you  to  follow  me  into  the 
men’s  wear  department  of  a  New 
York  store.  I  will  take  the  part  of 
the  customer.  Professor  Busse  will 
take  the  part  of  the  sales  person. 

Since  I  am  going  to  be  the  cus¬ 
tomer,  here  is  the  kind  of  customer 
I  am.  I  am  a  typical  close-mouthed, 
slightly  timid  male  customer  who 
finds  it  difficult  to  blurt  out  all  at 
once  just  what  he  has  on  his  mind 
to  a  strange  sales  person.  What  I 
have  on  my  mind  is  a  relatively  sim¬ 
ple  purchase.  My  elderly  father  is 
leaving  shortly  for  Florida,  and  I 
have  in  mind  that  in  his  wardrobe 
right  now  he  only  has  some  heavy 
woollen  bathrobes,  so  perhaps  as  a 
present  some  light  silk  bathrobe 
appropriate  for  warm  climes  would 
be  a  good  idea. 

There  are  only  two  complicating 
factors.  My  father  is  a  very  con¬ 
servative  old  gentleman  and  I  prob¬ 
ably  will  have  to  get  some  conser¬ 
vative  solid  color.  The  other  com¬ 
plicating  factor  is  I  am  pretty  low 
right  now,  I  haven’t  more  than  $13 
in  my  pocket.  So  I  must  keep  with¬ 
in  that  price  range. 

A  good  sales  person  would  get 
ffiat  story  from  me  swiftly.  Watch 
what  actually  happened  in  this  in¬ 
stance.  Here  I  come. 
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Salesman :  Yes,  sir,  something  I 
can  do  for  you? 

Customer:  I  was  looking  around. 

I  thought  maybe  if  you  had  some¬ 
thing  in  a  bathrobe — 

Salesman :  You  couldn’t  come  in 
here  to  buy  a  bathrobe  at  a  better 
price.  I  want  to  show  you  some¬ 
thing  in  pure,  virgin  Australian 
wool,  we  got  in  a  shipment  from 
England.  Feel  that.  That  is  getting 
wool  into  a  bathrobe.  Look  at  the 
style  on  that.  Look  at  the  bright, 
vivid  colors,  just  the  thing  for 
young  men.  You  know  in  two 
weeks’  time  you  are  going  to  find 
that  bathrobe  on  all  the  leading 
college  campuses,  Harvard,  Prince¬ 
ton  and  Yale.  Another  thing  about 
the  robe,  it  is  tailored,  and  when  I 
say  tailored,  I  mean  tailored  to  fit. 

Here,  I  would  like  to  try  it  on 
you.  I  am  a  pretty  good  judge  of 
size.  You  have  got  pretty  broad 
shoulders,  haven’t  you  ?  Probably 
played  football  in  your  day.  Well, 
I  played  football  myself  in  my  day 
in  college. 

When  I  slip  this  on,  (puts  it  on 
him)  I  want  you  to  get  the  tailored 
feel  on  that  thing.  Here,  I  would 
like  you  to  step  around  and  take  a 
look  in  the  mirror  at  yourself. 
There,  that  is  it,  brother.  That 
is  your  robe  and  that  is  the  one  we 
are  featuring  in  our  advertisement, 
and  only  $29.25. 

Customer:  You  see,  anyhow,  I 
can’t  pay  $29.25  for  a  bathrobe. 
What  I  was  looking  for  was — 

Salesman:  Something  cheaper.  I 
know  just  what  you  want.  Here  is 
something  for  $8.50,  marked  down 
within  the  past  week,  too.  Of 
course,  it  hasn’t  quite  the  tailoring 
of  that  other  robe,  but  still  one  of 
our  good  numbers,  and  wool,  yes. 


So  many  requests  for  copies  of 
this  interesting  exposition  of  right 
and  wrong  selling  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  atui  are  still  being  received 
by  the  Merchandising  Division  that 
The  Bulletin  reprints  the  speech 
here,  as  both  delightful  reading  and 
a  good  reference  text. 

sir.  Maybe  you  didn’t  notice  the 
vivid  colors. 

Customer:  That  bright,  vivid 
coloring  is  not  what  I  want.  I  am 
not  buying  it  for  myself,  but  for 
my  father.  He  is  a  conservative  old 
gentleman. 

Salesman :  Conservative !  Why, 

I  am  that  way  myself.  I  would  like 
to  show  you  a  number  I  have  in 
my  own  wardrobe.  So  it  won’t  look 
like  a — 

(Customer  walks  out.) 

Salesman :  Why  didn’t  he  tell  me 
what  he  wanted? 

Professor  Borden :  Busse,  of 
course,  and  I,  thumbed  through  the 
files  to  find  something  as  bad  as 
that,  and  you  don’t  find  things  as 
bad  as  that  happening  often.  But 
tone  it  down  90  per  cent  and  you 
still  have  your  same  moral — it  pays 
in  the  technic  of  retail  selling  to  be 
a  good  listener  first  and  a  good 
talker  second.  It  pays  not  to  do  all 
the  talking  yourself. 

Principle  No.  2  is  just  as  simple 
as  No.  1 ;  it  is  this :  During  the 
course  of  a  retail  selling  interview, 
never  interrupt  your  customer,  no 
matter  how  good  a  reason  you  may 
think  you  have  for  doing  so.  Here 
is  how  interruptions  occur.  You  are 
behind  the  counter ;  the  customer  in 
front  of  you  is  floundering  just  a 
little  in  her  effort  to  describe  what 
she  wants.  With  a  praiseworthy 
idea  of  helping  her  out,  you  feel 
tempted  to  interrupt  with  a  little 
comment  of  your  own.  Perhaps  you 
feel  tempted  to  finish  her  sentence 
for  her.  Don’t  do  it.  As  a  mere 
statistical  check,  I  can  assure  you 
that  well  intentioned  interruption 
always  hurts. 

Or  again,  your  customer  perhaps 
has  started  to  raise  an  objection  as 
you  are  making  a  display.  You  have 
heard  that  objection  many  times  be¬ 
fore,  and  you  know  the  answer.  In 
fact,  you  know  the  answer  while 
your  customer  is  right  in  the  middle 
of  her  objection.  So  with  a  praise¬ 


worthy  idea  of  saving  a  few  seconds 
time,  you  interrupt,  “Just  a  minute, 
please,  may  I  say  a  word  about  that 
point  you  are  making?’’ 

You  interrupt,  you  do  it  tactfully 
and  with  a  nicely  modulated  voice, 
but  you  have  interrupted,  and,  again, 
as  a  sheer  statistical  check,  I  assure 
you  that  when  you  interrupt,  you 
hurt  the  sale,  you  don’t  help  it.  You 
hurt  it*  not  just  Monday,  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday,  but  the  rest  of  the 
week,  too,  because  you  irritate 
through  your  interruption  always, 
and  what  you  lose  through  that  irri¬ 
tation  is  infinitely  more  to  be  feared 
than  anything  you  can  ever  gain  from 
an  interruption  is  to  be  desired.  For 
instance,  follow  me  again.  This 
time  into  two  Washington  stores.  I 
am  searching  as  I  make  these  two 
visits  for  the  new  type  of  under¬ 
wear  which  embodies  the  zipper 
fastening.  Neither  store  I  visit  has 
the  underwear  in  question.  The 
problem  is  one  of  selling  me  a  sub¬ 
stitute  item. 

Notice  how  that  problem  is  sim¬ 
plified  by  applying  principle  No.  2 
in  the  case  of  the  second  store,  and 
how  in  the  case  of  the  first  store 
into  which  I  now  go  that  problem 
is  made  impossible  by  a  salesman 
who  interrupts. 

I  am  a  little  different  kind  of  a 
customer  this  time,  not  the  timid 
type,  but  the  hard-boiled  type  that 
knows  what  he  wants  and  why  he 
wants  it.  So  this  time  as  I  walk  in, 
picture  me  as  a  regular  three-minute 

egg- 

Salesman :  Something  for  you  ? 

Customer:  Yes,  I  would  like  to 
look  at  some  of  the  new  underwear 
I  have  been  reading  about — ^no 
buttons.  Instead  of  the  usual - 

Salesman:  Oh,  yes,  I  know  just 
what  you  want.  Size,  please? 
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Customer:  I  want  size  42. 

Salesman:  Here  you  are.  There 
is  the  garment  you  are  after — no 
buttons  down  the  front,  just  one  up 
on  the  shoulder.  It  is  anchored  so 
the  laundry  can’t  tear  it  off — bachel¬ 
ors’  delight.  I  take  it  you  are  not 
married. 

Customer:  I  am  not  married.  But 
the  kind  of  underwear  I  am’ telling 
you  about  has  no  buttons. 

Salesman:  That  is  it,  no  buttons 
down  the  front,  just  one  on  the 
shoulder.  It  works  like  a  bathing 
suit. 

Customer :  I  am  able  to  read.  The 
kind  of  underwear  I  want  has  no 
buttons  on  the  shoulder,  back  or 
shirt  tails  or  any  place  else.  If  I 
can’t  get  it  here,  I  know  where  I 
can  get  it.  Gee,  the  dumb  help  they 
have  in  the  stores! 

Salesman :  Why  didn’t  he  tell  me  ? 

I  suppose  he  knows  everything ;  I 
have  only  been  selling  underwear  for 
twenty-two  years. 

Professor  Borden  :  All  right,  now 
follow  me  across  the  street  into  a 
second  store.  In  the  second  store 
we  do  not  encounter  a  high-powered 
sales  genius;  we  encounter  just 
another  sales  clerk  earning  his  little 
code  wages,  but  this  fellow  doesn’t 
interrupt  and  that  solitary  little  diff¬ 
erence  makes  the  difference  between 
a  retail  sale  that  clicked  and  a  retail 
sale  that  fizzled. 

Salesman :  Good  morning ! 

Customer:  I  would  like  to  look 
at  some  of  the  new  underwear  I 
have  been  reading  about  with  no 
buttons. 

Salesman:  No  buttons? 

Customer:  Yes,  you  know  the 
overshoes  women  wear,  instead  of 
the  usual  row  of  buttons,  it  has  a 
zipper,  so  zip,  the  thing  is  done  in 
a  single  stroke. 

Salesman :  Yes,  I  know  what  you 
mean.  That  is  that  zipper  type  of 
underwear.  You  know  that  our 
buyer  has  been  watching  that  like 
a  hawk  and  if  it  proves  to  be  prac¬ 
tical,  we  will  be  stocked  up  shortly 
on  it,  I  can  assure  you  that.  You 
know,  we  don’t  like,  unless  an  idea 
proves  logical,  to  experiment  with 
it  on  the  customer. 

Customer:  What  do  you  mean  by 
experiment?  Why  wouldn’t  an  idea 
like  that  prove  logical? 

Salesman:  Maybe  it  will.  We 
want  to  be  sure  the  zipper  arrange¬ 
ment  will  always  work  and  that  it 


won’t  rust  and  tear  in  the  laundry. 
You  know,  we  watch  things  like  that 
just  the  same  as  you  do.  We  are  in¬ 
terested  the  same  as  the  purchaser 
in  convenience.  Since  you  are  so  par¬ 
ticularly  interested  in  convenience, 

I  would  like  to  show  you  something 
we  have  here  that  has  already  proved 
to  be  practical  and  almost  a  button¬ 
less  type  of  garment — no  buttons 
down  the  front,  just  one  up  on 
the  shoulder,  but  that  is  out  of  sight 
and  out  of  mind. 

Customer:  Yes,  somebody  showed 
me  one  of  these  types  a  while  ago. 
That  isn’t  such  a  bad  idea,  sort  of 
sensible. 

Salesman:  Many  of  our  custom¬ 
ers  found  it  to  be  so. 

Customer:  Let  me  have  a  couple 
of  those  in  size  42. 

Salestnan:  Certainly. 

There  isn’t  anything  funny  about 
that.  He  made  the  sale,  that  is  all. 
The  reason  he  made  the  sale  was 
because  he  didn’t  interrupt.  I  guess 
good  old  Confucius  was  right  when 
he  placed  emphasis  on  simplicity. 
Old  Confucius  said  this:  We  don’t 
trip  on  mountains ;  we  trip  on 
molehills.  And  he  is  right.  We  trip 
on  these  simple  obvious  things  which 
we  ordinarily  leave  to  intuition  or 
unconscious  common  sense,  and  that 
is  something  which  we  haven’t  got. 

Principle  No.  3 :  During  the  course 
of  a  retail  selling  interview,  watch 
out  that  you  don’t  slip  unconsciously 
into  an  argumentative  manner. 
I  realize  perfectly  that  con¬ 
sciously  you  would  never  abandon 
that  professional  manner  that  makes 
your  customer  feel  you  are  on  the 
same  side  of  the  counter  with  her, 
prescribing  disinterestedly  and  skill¬ 
fully  what  she  wants  from  her  point 
of  view.  You  wouldn’t  do  that  con¬ 
sciously.  The  danger  is  that  uncon¬ 
sciously,  given  the  little  provocations 
which  you  can  not  help  but  get,  you 
can  without  knowing  you  are  doing 
it,  raise  your  voice  a  notch  and  a 
half  too  high  and  let  a  note  of  harsh 
finality  creep  into  the  conversation 
or  let  the  ghost  of  a  sniff  or  a  snort 
escape  without  knowing  it  is  happen¬ 
ing.  Your  customer  knows,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  happening.  Your  customer 
as  quick  as  a  flash  picks  up  the  tin¬ 
iest  innuendo  of  an  argumentative 
manner  and  the  moral  is  that  you 
have  to  be  on  your  guard  against 
abandoning  your  professional  man¬ 
ner  for  even  a  split  second  because 
in  that  split  second,  zing!  up  goes 
a  barbed  wire  fence  five  miles  high, 
with  you  on  one  side  of  it  and  your 


customer  on  the  other  and  you  never 
get  together  again. 

For  purposes  of  illustration  here, 

I  suggest.  Professor  Busse,  for  a 
moment  we  leave  the  retail  store  sit¬ 
uation  entirely  and  to  illustrate  the 
general  applicability  of  these  basic 
selling  principles,  step  outside  the 
field  of  commodity-selling  itself 
into  the  field  of  selling  ideas.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Busse  has  there  an  interview 
which  records  a  selling  interview 
between  two  Congressmen  in  a 
hotel  lobby  in  Washington.  These 
Congressmen  were  members  of  a 
party  that  included  both  Busse  and 
myself  and  gave  us  a  simultaneous 
opportunity  for  observation.  Con¬ 
gressman  Busse,  we  will  call  him, 
is  going  to  try  to  sell  Congressman 
Borden  the  idea  of  voting  yes  on  a 
certain  farm  relief  program  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  for  vote.  Right 
now  I  oppose  that  as  pernicious  class 
legislation.  He  is  going  to  try  to 
sell  me  on  the  idea  of  changing  my 
mind  and  voting  yes  with  him. 

Use  your  imagination  about  the 
setting  here.  This  is  a  hotel  lobby 
in  Washington.  I  happen  to  be  the 
right  size  to  reenact  my  particular 
role,  a  little  more  well  fed,  wearing 
a  slightly  frayed  frock  coat  and  a 
celluloid  collar. 

Congressman  Busse:  Mr.  Borden, 
I  have  been  spending  a  lot  of  time 
studying  the  farm  problem,  and  I 
believe  you  and  I  ought  to  back  the 
Agricultural  Relief  Bill  when  it  is 
introduced  in  the  House.  The  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  nation  demands  it.  It 
seems  to  me  that  that  bill  ought  to 
be  enacted  into  law.  You  are  a  little 
excited  about  that  measure,  aren’t 
you?  You  are  against  the  measure, 
are  you? 

Congressman  Borden :  Of  course, 
I  am  against  the  measure.  Have  you 
ever  considered  the  effects  of  spec¬ 
ial  class — 

Congressman  Busse:  I  certainly 
have,  and  I  know  something  about 
the  present  condition,  too.  Do  you 
know  in  1923,  and  I  am  quoting 
figures  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  now,  that  four  out  of 
every  five  mortgaged  farms  in  the 
Middle  West  were  in  the  hands  of 
receivers  ? 

Congressman  Borden :  I  know  all 
that. 

Congressman  Busse :  That  isn’t 
all.  Let  me  tell  you  something 
about  the  farmers  during  the  World 
War.  The  farmer  was  the  most  pat¬ 
riotic  of  all  American  citizens  and 
made  enormous  sacrifices  to  meet 
the  government’s  demands  for  food. 
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Congressman  Borden:  I  am  not 
challenging — 

Congressman  Busse:  Just  a  mo¬ 
ment!  What  did  the  farmer  get 
for  his  patriotism?  The  Fordney- 
McCumber  Tariff  Bill  that  possibly 
protects  the  farmer  that  grows 
narcissus  bulbs. 

Congressman  Borden:  Don’t  you 
know — 

Congressman  Busse:  Yes,  I  do,  I 
know  the  farmer  has  to  sell  his 
produce  for  what  he  can  get.  It  is 
a  dirty  shame.  It  is  all  very  well 
for  fellows  like  you  to  laugh  at  the 
farm  license  plan.  You  are  narrow¬ 
minded,  you  don’t  stop  to  realize 
that  agriculture  and  industry  sleep 
in  the  same  bed  and  you  can’t  freeze 
one  of  them  without  freezing  the 
other. 

Congressman  Borden :  Just  a 
minute!  Busse,  I  am  agreed;  I  am 
agreed  that  the  farmer  has  his  diffi¬ 
culties.  I  am  not  going  to  raise  as 
a  point  in  this  particular  connection 
that  under  these  circumstances  the 
farmer  isn’t  deserving  legislation. 

Congressman  Busse:  Just  a  mo¬ 
ment!  Listen,  it  might  help  if  I 
said  a  word  right  here.  Borden,  you 
are  trying  to  wiggle  out  of  an  un¬ 
comfortable  situation.  You  don’t 
understand  there  are  6,000,000  peo¬ 
ple  involved  in  agriculture  in  the 
United  States  today  and  there  is  a 
surplus  of  crops  that  would  astound 
you.  It  doesn’t  pay  those  folks  to 
raise  crops  any  more.  Listen,  what 
is  going  to  happen  to  those  people 
unless  the  government  of  the  United 
States  steps  in  and  helps  them  ? 
Borden,  there  will  be  a  class  revo¬ 
lution. 

Congressman  Borden:  For  God’s 
sake,  Busse,  can’t  you  get  it  in  your 
head  I  am  not — 

Congressman  Busse:  That  is  it, 
you  fellows  always  get  sore  when 
you  are  whipped  fair  and  square  in 
an  argument. 

Congressman  Borden :  Busse,  I 
am  not  sure — 

Congressman  Busse:  No,  you 
are  not.  Just  listen  to  me,  you  are 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  argument; 
you  know  it.  That  is  what  is  the 
matter  with  you.  Listen,  the  farmer 
is  out  to  get  a  fair  price  so  he  can 
pay  his  notes  at  the  bank  and  look 
the  world  squarely  in  the  face,  but 
you  fellows  are  trying  to  keep  him 
down. 

Congressman  Borden :  Busse, 


there  is  no  darned  use  talking  to 
you — 

Congressman  Busse:  You  bet 
there  isn’t,  Borden,  I  know  I  am 
right.  God  Almighty  can’t  make  me 
change  my  mind. 

Congressman  Borden :  How  in 
hell  can  I  then?  You  go  on  with 
your  crazy  legislation,  Busse.  Go  on 
with  your  crazy  legislation,  but  don’t 
look  for  any  sympathy  from  me! 

Congressman  Busse:  Yeh? 

Congressman  Borden:  Yes. 

Congressman  Busse:  Oh,  yeh, 
(to  himself)  I  guess  I  told  that  big 
sap  where  to  get  off,  at  that,  didn’t 
I? 

And  he  did,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
about  who  won  the  argument.  Busse 
won  the  argument;  he  didn’t  make 
the  sale.  He  didn’t  make  the  sale 
I)ecause  he  talked  too  much,  because 
he  interrupted  and  because  he  vio¬ 
lated  this  all-important  third  prin¬ 
ciple.  He  slipped  unconsciously  into 
an  argumentative  manner. 

Principles  4,  5  and  6  form  a  little 
group  by  themselves.  No.  4  is  this: 
During  the  course  of  a  retail  selling 
interview,  inquire  before  you  push. 
What  does  that  mean?  Well,  for 
instance,  let’s  say  you  are  located 
right  now  in  the  women’s  ready-to- 
wear  section  and  here  comes  a  cus¬ 
tomer  who  wants  to  see  something 
in  a  sports  dress.  Does  “inquire  be¬ 
fore  you  push’’  mean  you  should 
keen  your  distance  there  flat-footed 
while  you  ask  a  lot  of  questions  be¬ 
fore  you  make  a  display,  what  size, 
what  color,  what  style?  No.  Using 
vour  ability  to  gauge  sizes,  unless 
the  size  is  mentioned,  using  your 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  becoming¬ 


ness,  using  your  familiarity  with 
fashion  news,  you  make  an  intelli¬ 
gent  display  swiftly.  Then  is  where 
Principle  No.  4  comes  in.  As  you 
make  your  first  display,  instead  of 
pushing,  you  confine  your  comment 
to  a  short  headline  opener,  a  brief 
sentence  which  sums  up  exactly  the 
principal  point  of  desirability  and 
distinctiveness  of  this  first  display. 

Then  watch  and  listen,  because  in 
the  retail  selling  situation  inquiry 
constitutes  such  watching  and  listen¬ 
ing.  What  does  your  customer  do? 
Yes,  she  says,  “That  is  a  nice  dress. 
I  like  this  and  that.  It  is  along  the 
general  lines  I  had  in  mind,  too,  but 
what  I  particularly  like,  if  I  can 
get  it  is,’’  and  she  tells  us  more  about 
her  buying  needs  than  you  knew  to 
start  with.  You  use  that  informa¬ 
tion  in  making  a  second  display. 
Again  you  watch  and  listen.  The 
first  thing  you  know,  and  it  is  un¬ 
believable  how  quick  it  is  if  the  pro¬ 
cedure  is  well  done,  you  are  making 
a  display  that  clicks  and  when  you 
get  your  click,  push,  and  push  con¬ 
fidently,  knowing  that  you  are  sell¬ 
ing  then  not  merely  a  dress,  but  a 
customer. 

Principle  No.  5 :  During  the 
course  of  a  retail  selling  interview, 
repeat  briefly  in  your  own  words  the 
principal  things  a  customer  tells  you 
about  her  buying  needs.  Repeat 
them  briefly  in  your  own  words.  It 
sounds  like  a  simple  little  principle, 
but  it  is  a  magic  button  that  you 
can  press  this  afternoon,  if  you  will, 
in  getting  more  sales  out  of  traffic. 
Let’s  get  it  straight.  It  means  this, 
not  merely  listen  to  what  your  pros¬ 
pect  tells  you  about  her  buying  need, 
not  merely  be  guided  by  it  in  an 
intelligent  choice  of  displays ;  repeat 
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it  in  your  own  words.  Only  then  is 
your  customer  ever  convinced  that 
you  really  know  what  she  wants. 
When  she  hears  falling  from  your 
lips  a  description  of  her  buying 
need,  put  perhaps  a  little  more  ex¬ 
pertly  than  she  was  able  to  put  it 
herself,  then  she  knows  you  know 
what  she  is  after.  Those  uneasy 
barriers  of  suspicion  are  down.  The 
retail  sale  is  ready  for  its  click. 

Principles  No.  4  and  5  we  might 
try  to  illustrate  jointly  by  one  last 
illustration.  You  might  follow  me 
this  time  in  sequence  into  two  Bal¬ 
timore  stores.  This  was  observed 
during  the  summer  about  two  years 
ago.  The  customer  was  looking  for 
a  new  type  of  pajama  that  had  been 
put  out  by  some  house,  featuring 
short  trunks  and  no  sleeves  for  the 
summer  months.  Neither  store  has 
it.  Again  the  situation  is  one  of 
selling  a  substitute  item.  Notice  how 
this  problem  is  complicated  in  the 
first  store  because  the  salesman 
doesn’t  inquire  before  he  pushes, 
because  he  doesn’t  convince  me  that 
he  knows  what  I  want.  If  he  will 
only  do  that,  if  he  will  only  make 
me  realize  he  knows  what  I  am 
after,  even  though  he  doesn’t  have 
that  item,  the  problem  of  a  substi¬ 
tute  item  becomes  simplified. 

I  am  just  a  young  fellow  this  time 
of  no  particular  personality  type. 

Salesman :  Being  waited  on, 

young  man? 

Customer:  Yah,  I  would  like  to 
look  at  some  new  pajamas  they  are 
putting  out  for  summer  wear.  I 
think  the  Wilson  people  are  doing 
it.  I  wonder  if  you  know,  the  pants, 
instead  of  going  to  the  floor,  go  to 
the  knees,  no  sleeves  to  them.  Do 
you  know  what  I  mean? 

Salesman :  Wilson  Brothers ! 
Listen,  we  wouldn’t  handle  their 
stuff.  They  are  the  toughest  house 
in  the  world  to  do  business  with. 
Do  you  know  what  they  do?  They 
come  in  one  week  and  sell  us  a  bill 
of  goods  and  go  right  down  the 
street  to  the  competitors  and  sell 
them  a  job  lot.  They  are  impossible ; 
we  wouldn’t  handle  their  stuff. 

Customer:  I  don’t  care  particu¬ 
larly  about  Wilson  Brothers.  I  want 
to  know  if  you  have  that  kind  of 
pajama,  short  trunks  and  no  sleeves. 

Salesman:  Do  we  sell  anything 
like  that?  Who  would  buy  them? 
Where  did  you  get  the  idea  you 
would  want  them  ?  A  big  fellow  like 
you  with  those  legs  sticking  out  a 
mile  and  a  half !  You  would  look 
like  a  comedian.  You  wouldn’t  go 


around  the  house  in  your  under¬ 
wear,  would  you?  The  other  idea  is 
senseless.  I  suggest  lace  and  chiffon. 
Let  me  tell  you  something — 

Customer:  Never  mind  your  he- 
man  pajamas.  I  was  looking  around. 

Salesman :  Somebody  is  going  to 
sell  that  fellow  a  pair  of  step-ins. 

Follow  me  across  the  street  now 
into  this  second  and  last  store  where 
I  meet  a  smart  little  proprietor  who 
knows  his  stuff  and  amongst  other 
things  he  knows  how  to  inquire  and 
he  knows  how  to  read  my  needs, 
giving  me  that  satisfying  feeling 
that  here,  by  Jove,  is  somebody  who 
knows  what  I  am  after,  even  if  he 
hasn’t  got  it. 

Salesman:  Good  morning!  May 
I  help  you? 

Customer:  I  would  like  to  look 
at  some  of  the  new  pajamas  that  the 
Wilson  people  are  putting  out  for 
summer  wear.  I  wonder  if  you 
know  what  I  mean.  The  pants  go  to 
the  knees,  no  sleeves  to  them.  Do 
you  know  what  I  mean? 

Salesman :  Oh,  yes,  short  trunks 
and  no  sleeves. 

Customer:  Yah. 

Salesman:  You  know,  we  didn’t 
stock  the  item  and  I  am  beginning 
to  wonder  if  we  made  a  mistake. 
Short  trunks  and  no  sleeves — ^you 
knows,  it  sounds  like  a  mighty  inter¬ 
esting  idea,  doesn’t  it? 

Customer :  Off-hand  I  thought 
that  might  be  just  the  thing  for  a 
young  fellow  who  wanted  to  be  cool 
on  these  hot  summer  nights. 

Salesman :  They  would  be  cool. 
I  tell  you  what  I  can  do,  I  can  order 
a  suit  especially  for  you  and  have 
them  here  in  the  middle  of  the  week, 
too.  In  the  meantime,  I  would  like 
to  get  your  idea  on  stocking  those 
things  regularly.  Last  week,  a 
couple  of  fellows  came  in  and  I  got 
the  idea  from  talking  to  them  they 
wouldn’t  want  to  buy  a  suit  of 
pajamas  they  could  wear  for  three 
months  out  of  the  year  and  pack 
them  away.  A  couple  of  them  men¬ 
tioned  that.  I  wonder  if  you  would 
feel  you  found  that  objection  gen¬ 
erally. 

Customer :  I  don’t  know.  I  didn’t 
think  about  it.  Maybe  if  I  had,  I 
might  feel  the  same  as  they  do. 
Come  to  think  of  it,  I  would  hate  to 
buy  anything  that  I  had  to  pack 
away.  I  would  pack  it  behind  the 
piano  and  forget  where  it  was. 

Salesman :  That  is  what  they 
seemed  to  think.  Still  I  hadn’t 
solved  the  heat  problem.  I  tell  you 
what  I  did.  I  went  to  the  market 


determined  to  buy  the  coolest  suit 
of  pajamas  I  could  buy.  I  would 
like  to  show  you  what  I  found, 
something  in  the  fine,  sheer  Indian 
cloth  that  is  as  cool  as  anything  can 
be  made.  The  soft  pastel  colors 
look  cool,  don’t  they? 

Customer:  The  colors  are  all 
right. 

Salesman  :  Not  only  are  the  colors 
cool,  but  you  will  find  this  is  a  suit 
of  pajamas  you  can  wear  more  than 
three  months  out  of  the  year.  That 
suit  of  pajamas  is  the  coolest  thing 
you  can  buy  in  the  City  of  Balti¬ 
more. 

Customer:  See  if  you  have  a  lav¬ 
ender  arrangement  in  a  D,  will  you? 

Salesman ;  Yes,  sir. 

In  the  last  interview.  Professor 
Busse  applied  more  than  the  Princi¬ 
ples  4  and  5,  .he  applied  Principle 
No.  6,  too,  our  last  principle.  It  is 
this:  When  you  do  close  a  retail 
sale,  at  the  time  you  push,  concen¬ 
trate  on  one  key  issue — one,  not  two 
or  three.  Our  records  show  that 
almost  invariably  your  customer 
approaches  the  counter  with  some 
one  buying  idea  overshadowing 
everything  else.  It  may  be  price,  it 
often  is,  of  course;  it  may  be  com¬ 
fort,  convenience,  it  may  be  dur¬ 
ability.  It  may  be  facts  in  general. 
It  may  be  some  one  little  fashion 
detail,  specific. 

Once  you  have  uncovered  it,  nail 
it  to  the  board  and  stick  to  it 
through  thick  and  thin  and  you  are 
closed;  you  stand  your  best  chance, 
as  a  matter  of  actual  record,  doing 
that  than  if  you  don’t  do  it. 

Summarizing  swiftly  and  then 
one  final  observation,  if  you  want  to 
make  more  retail  sales  click,  it  will 
undoubtedly  pay  you  to  observe 
these  six  fundamental  principles : 

1.  Be  a  good  listener  first,  and  a 
good  talker  second;  make  your  cus¬ 
tomer  help  you  make  the  sale. 

2.  Under  no  circumstances,  for 
no  reason,  interrupt. 

3.  Beware  of  slipping  unconsci¬ 
ously,  if  only  for  a  fraction  of  a 
second,  into  an  argumentative 
manner. 

4.  Inquire  before  you  push. 

5.  Restate  briefly  in  your  own 
words  the  important  things  your 
prospect  tells  you  about  her  buying 
needs. 

6.  When  you  close,  concentrate 
on  one  key  issue;  concentrate  oi 
the  one  talking  point  which  your 
intelligent  observation  during  the 
sale  leads  you  to  know  is  this  cus¬ 
tomer’s  selling  point. 
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Metal  Beds  Show  Sales  Inerease 


Metal  beds,  regarded  in  many 
quarters  as  a  thing  of  the  past, 
show  increased  sales  in  stores 
which  concentrate  on  best  selling 
price  lines  and  styles,  according  to 
reports  received  from  over  a  hun¬ 
dred  stores  in  response  to  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  recently  submitted  by  the 
Merchandising  Division  to  its  mem¬ 
bers.  Although  many  responses  in¬ 
dicate  that  sales  are  “just  as  bad” 
this  year  as  last,  or  are  steadily  fall¬ 
ing  off,  other  stores  report  sales  that 
are  two  or  three  times  what  they 
were  a  year  ago  in  this  field. 

It  is  of  interest  that  some  of  the 
largest  increases  reported  appear  to 
have  resulted  from  definite  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  stores  concerned 
to  push  this  type  of  merchandise  in¬ 
stead  of  relying  simply  upon  im¬ 
proved  business  conditions  or  the 
increased  price  of  wood  styles  to 
attract  customers  to  metal  beds.  A 
California  store,  for  example,  re¬ 
ports  that  this  year’s  business  is  two 
and  a  half  times  as  large  as  last 
year’s,  and  credits  the  spurt  largely 
to  a  January  promotion. 

What  is  perhaps  of  even  greater 
interest  is  the  fact  that  the  stores 
whose  sales  have  increased  appear 
to  concentrate  largely  upon  three 
price  lines — $6.95,  $9.95,  and  $7.95, 


whereas  those  stores  in  which  sales 
decreased  or  remained  about  the 
same  have  reported  price  lines  rang¬ 
ing  all  the  way  from  $4.00  to  $19.M. 
It  was  generally  felt  that  metal  beds 
sold  best  in  price  lines  below  the 
ten  dollar  mark,  and  that  customers 
preferred  wood  in  the  higher  ranges. 

The  Windsor  and  panel  types 
were  most  frequently  mentioned  as 
the  best  selling  styles,  with  walnut 
as  the  most  popular  finish.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  stores  were  of  the  opinion 
that  price  rather  than  style  governed 
the  customer’s  choice  in  this  type  of 
merchandise,  but  this  point  of  view 
was  not  taken  by  any  of  the  stores 
reporting  increased  sales.  Among 
the  styles  named  as  best  sellers  by 
this  group  were  the  Windsor  (rank¬ 
ing  first),  panel  (a  close  second), 
two-inch  post  with  filler,  two-inch 
continuous  post,  open  end,  moderne. 
Graceline,  and  Jenny  Lind. 

Almost  half  the  stores  reported 
that  sales  were  about  the  same  this 
year  as  last;  of  the  others,  a  little 
less  than  half  reported  increased 
sales.  The  percentages  are  as 
follows : 

Increased  sales  27  per  cent 

Sales  about  the  same  41  per  cent 

Decreased  sales  32  per  cent 


Of  the  stores  reporting  increased 
sales,  20  per  cent  were  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  15  per  cent  in  California. 
The  majority  of  the  increases  were 
greater  than  10  per  cent,  and  one- 
fifth  of  the  increases  reported 
were  greater  than  50  per  cent. 

Pennsylvania  and  California  seem 
to  be  doing  especially  well  this  year 
with  metal  beds,  whereas  the  results 
reported  by  New  York  stores  are 
rather  dismal.  Of  thirteen  New 
York  stores,  nine  report  a  falling- 
off  in  sales,  and  only  two  report  an 
increase.  In  Pennsylvania,  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  some  of  the  Mid-West 
states,  sales  increases  are  reported 
by  far  more  stores  than  decreases. 

A  rather  unusual  twist  is  to  be 
found  in  the  comment  of  a  Washing¬ 
ton  store,  which  blames  better  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  for  a  50  per  cent 
decrease  in  sales.  The  explanation 
given  is  that  customers  prefer 
wooden  beds,  and  will  buy  them  if 
they  can  afford  the  difference  in 
price.  Some  of  the  stores,  finding 
that  their  customers  are  “willing  to 
pay  $3.00  to  $5.00  more  for  wo^en 
beds,  are  discontinuing  metal  styles. 
Other  merchants,  however,  look  for¬ 
ward  to  a  renewed  interest  in  metal 
beds  as  a  result  of  the  rising  prices 
for  wooden  beds. 


"Table  Cookery  Saves” 


'J’HE  opportunity  for  special  fea¬ 
turing  of  electric  tableware  is 
suggested  to  retailers  who  wish  to 
tie  in  with  the  joint  promotional 
program  on  small  cooking  appliances 
now  being  sponsored  by  the  Edison 
Electric  Institute  and  the  National 
Electric  Manufacturers’  Association. 

As  the  utilities  see  it,  the  small 
user  market,  made  up  of  people 
whose  spending  margins  do  not  ex¬ 
tend  to  the  purchase  and  operation 
of  refrigerators,  ranges,  washing 
machines,  etc.,  and  those  whose 
homes  are  not  wired  for  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  major  devices  such  as  the 
range,  has  been  neglected.  In  their 
continuous  search  for  ways  of  in¬ 
creasing  load,  they  are  now  turning 
to  the  minor  electrical  devices. 

The  manufacturers,  primarily  in¬ 
terested  in  the  sale  of  electric  equip¬ 
ment,  as  the  utilities  are  primarily 
interested  in  their  tise,  have  watched 
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the  sales  of  small  appliances  drop 
off  from  32%  to  70%  on  the  var¬ 
ious  items  in  the  past  three  years. 
As  they  see  it,  merchandising  effort 
has  stressed  the  major  appliances 
and  neglected  the  smaller  appliances. 
It  is  also  pointed  out  that  what 
effort  has  gone  into  the  merchan¬ 
dising  of  small  electric  appliances 
has  too  frequently  been  directed  in¬ 
to  selling  $1.98  appliances  to  people 
who  were  really  in  the  market  for 
appliances  in  the  $10  to  $20  class. 

With  the  utilities  aware  of  and 
prepared  to  meet  the  need  for  con¬ 
sumer  education  in  the  use  of  small 
electrical  devices  and  with  the  manu¬ 
facturers  only  too  anxious  to  co¬ 
operate  in  a  sales  stimulation  pro¬ 
gram,  the  retailer  no  doubt  will  find 
it  profitable  to  back  up  their  activi¬ 
ties  with  efforts  of  his  own. 

The  national  program,  begun  in 
March,  will  continue  until  Septem¬ 


ber.  With  June,  the  tradional  wed¬ 
ding  month  almost  upon  us,  right 
now  is  not  too  soon  for  the  retailer 
to  start  the  seasonal  promotion  of 
electric  appliances  as  wedding  gifts. 
For  the  rest  of  the  summer,  the 
slogan  “Table  Cookery  Saves”  sug¬ 
gests  numerous  possibilities.  For 
example:  Table  Cookery  saves 
money,  because  it  gives  the  simplest 
meal  a  party  air;  it  saves  steps;  it 
conserves  energy,  temper,  health, 
because  it  makes  a  cool  kitchen 
possible  in  the  hottest  weather ; 
it  saves  time,  and  goes  a  long 
way  toward  releasing  a  woman 
from  the  kitchen.  These  are  only 
a  few  sound  and  basic  advertising 
appeals.  Advertising  should  be 
backed  up  by  good  and  generous 
display  and  tied  in  with  the  utilities’ 
educational  effort. 

The  retailer  should  see  to  it  that 
he  makes  close  contact  with  the  job¬ 
ber  or  dealer  and  the  central  station 
serving  his  community.  Together 
they  may  solve  the  problem  of 
dwindling  sales. 
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Night  Training  for  Salesclerks 

(Continued  from  page  23) 


A  new  salesclerk  on  a  street  floor 
table  at  Christmas  time,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  '  needs  comparatively  little 
merchandise  information.  The  mer¬ 
chandise  on  her  table  changes  from 
day  to  day.  The  special  sales  stock 
must  be  explained  daily,  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning.  What  the  new 
table  clerk  does  need,  as  soon  as  she 
is  put  there  with  her  salesbook,  is 
speed  in  taking  the  customer’s  order, 
wrapping  the  package,  or  putting 
the  merchandise  in  the  proper  place 
to  be  collected  and  packed  for  deliv¬ 
ery.  She  needs  to  be  able  to  lay  her 
hands  quickly  on  all  of  her  supplies. 
This  type  of  training  also  cannot  be 
given  in  the  class  room.  By  putting 
the  new  salesclerk  at  the  table  where 
she  is  going  to  work,  it  is  possible 
in  our  night  session,  to  put  her 
through  an  actual  rehearsal  of  what 
is  going  to  happen  the  next  morning 
when  she  meets  her  first  customers. 

Following  is  an  outline  prepared 
for  the  use  of  Sponsors  of  table 
clerks  in  their  night  classes: 

Sponsors*  Outline  For  Night 
Training  Table  Heads 

I.  General 

Time:  From  6:00  to  6:15  (about 
15  minutes) 

A.  Give  out  map  of  table  locations, 
taking  salesclerks  around  floor 
and  showing  them  the  tables. 

B.  Show  where  to  sign  in. 

C.  Have  clerks  get  out  salesbook 
fillers,  put  them  inside  covers 
and  tear  out  tissues. 

D.  Give  out : 

Classification  lists 
Hotel  deliveries 
Packed  weight  tables 
Abreviation  lists 

Put  in  salesbooks,  tell  clerks  to 
paste  them  in  in  the  morning. 

E.  Put  books  away 

F.  Give  out  Training  Department 
salesbooks  and  put  in  supplies. 

n.  Drill  on  Special  System. 
Time:  From  6:15  to  6:45 
A.  Examine  a  piece  of  merchan¬ 
dise,  explaining: 

Price 

Season  Letter 

Classification 

Style  Number 

Size 

Color 

Material 


Multiple  Sale 

B.  Explain :  Cash  Register  Card. 

1.  What  must  go  on  salescheck. 

2.  Merchandise  Control. 

C.  Drill :  Have  all  write  out  at 
least  one  check  on  commonest 
difficult  transactions. 

III.  General  Information 

Time:  From  6:45  to  7:15 

A.  General  Information  for  Section 

1.  Show  location  of  and  explain 
carriers,  tube,  merchandise 
bag,  chute,  cash  register,  vari¬ 
ous  hooks  and  wrapping  sup¬ 
plies. 

2.  Give  clerks  general  idea  of  ar¬ 
rangement  of  stock  at  table, 
explaining  that  each  table, 
representing  a  different  de¬ 
partment,  differs  of  necessity 
in  arrangement. 

IV.  Practice  Sales 
Time:  From  7:15  to  7:45 

Sponsor  should  emphasize  in 
these  practice  sales  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  table  selling.  Divide 
the  group  into  salesclerks  and 
customer,  rotating  them  so 
each  person  gets  practice  as 
acting  salesclerk.  Be  sure  they 
are  drilled  in  the  following 
types  of  transactions : 

1.  Paid  Taken  and  Paid  Sent 

2.  D.  A.  Taken  and  Sent 

3. C.  O.  D. 

4.  Even  Exchange 

5.  Gift  Transaction 

During  the  practice  sales,  drill 
clerk  carefully,  emphasizing 
the  importance  of  no  lost  mo¬ 
tions. 

V.  Take  each  salesclerk  to  table  to 
which  she  is  assigned,  showing 
the  location  of  items  as  indicated 
in  No.  3B. 

VI.  Time:  7:45—8:00 

Assume  that  it  is  now  closing 
time,  take  clerks  back  to  unit, 
showing  them  where  they  put 
tallies  and  books. 

The  next  outline  is  for  a  depart¬ 
ment  where  there  is  both  consider¬ 
able  merchandise  information  to  be 
covered,  and  specialized  system. 
Most  of  this  material  can  be  covered 
in  one  night  session. 

Sponsoring  Procedure — Men's 
Shirts,  Pajamas,  Collars 
In  your  initial  sponsoring  of  a 


new  clerk,  you  should  teach  him  the 
following : 

1.  What  the  department  carries 

2.  Where  each  item  is  located 

3.  Selling  points  and  selling 
methods  best  used  with  ea  h 
item  he  is  to  sell 

4.  How  to  make  out  saleschecks 
and  forms  and  get  the  mer¬ 
chandise  to  the  customers 
promptly. 

Point  out  general  sections  of  the  de¬ 
partment 

Remember  that  a  new  clerk  may 
not  know  what  the  department  car¬ 
ries  and  usually  knows  nothing 
about  the  way  in  which  your  stock 
is  arranged  in  sections.  Always  be¬ 
gin  your  initial  sponsoring  by  ex¬ 
plaining  what  items  are  carried  and 
how  they  are  arranged  in  sections. 

Take  him  briefly  through  each 
section  of  the  department  be¬ 
fore  you  go  into  detail  about 
any  one  section. 

Point  out  the  following  sections: 
Time  6:00 — 6:30 

a.  Inexpensive  Pajamas 

b.  Expensive  Pajamas 

c.  Dress  and  Town  Shirts 

d.  Tailored  Shirts 

e.  Collars 

f.  Neck  band  shirts 

g.  Collar  attached  shirts 

Take  up  in  detail  section  in  which 
he  will  sell: 

Time:  6:30-7:30 

Now  you  are  ready  to  go  into  de¬ 
tail  about  the  section  in  which  he 
will  sell.  Show  him  exactly  where 
each  item  is  located  and  briefly  ex¬ 
plain  its  selling  points  and  the  sell¬ 
ing  methods  most  effectively  used 
in  presenting  it  to  a  customer. 

Make  use  of  these  teaching  ideas : 

a.  Go  sloivly — What  you  are 

teaching  may  be  new  and  strange 
to  the  new  clerk. 

b.  Avoid  too  much  detail — Hit  the 
important  points. 

c.  Make  full  use  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise  manual.  Have  each  clerk 
refer  to  it  as  you  go  through 
the  stock ;  tie  up  the  information 
in  the  manual  with  the  stock  it¬ 
self. 

d.  Review  about  every  twenty 
minutes.  Give  the  clerk  a  chance 
to  get  his  bearings.  Do  this  re¬ 
viewing  by  asking  questions 
about  what  you  have  just  gone 
over,  and  briefly  summarizing. 
Then  go  on  to  the  next  section 
of  stock. 

e.  Hold  a  final  review  after  you 
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have  finished  going  through  the 
stock.  Make  use  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  manual  as  an  outline. 
Use  the  “hunt  and  fetch”  sys¬ 
tem;  ask  the  clerk  to  bring  you 
one  item  after  another.  Make 
him  look  till  he  finds  it. 

Drill  in  System : 

Time:  7:30  to  8:00 

a.  Explain  exactly  what  merchan¬ 
dise  information  is  required  of 
each  salescheck. 

b.  Have  the  new  clerk  make  out 
the  following  checks :  D.  A. 
Taken  and  Sent;  Cash  Taken 
and  Sent;  C.  O.  D. ;  Gift. 

c.  Carry  the  transactions  through 
to  their  completion.  Show  the 
clerk : 

1.  Tubes 

2.  Carriers  to  use  in  each  case. 

3.  What  is  done  with  the  mer- 
dise  in  each  case. 

The  last  outline  is  one  for  a  Dress 
Department,  where  there  is  too 
much  merchandise  and  specialized 
system  information  to  cover  in  one 
evening.  Specialized  System  instruc¬ 
tion  for  this  department  is  taught 
the  following  morning  in  the  Stock. 
Here  nieht  training  enables  us  tr 
hold  a  rehearsal  of  fitting  room  pro¬ 
cedure,  so  difficult  for  the  Training 
Supervisor  to  teach  away  from  the 
department. 

Night  Training — Deb  Shop 

I.  Introduction 

6 :00— 6 :30 

A.  Show  clerks  where  to  sign  in. 

B.  Explain  general  arrangement  of 
department 

1.  What  we  carry 

2.  How  arranged 

II.  Merchandise  Training 
6:30—7:30 

A.  Dresses 

1.  Explain  assortment  (bring 
out  selection  of  garments 
showing  them  one  at  a  time 
to  new  clerks,  who  are  seat¬ 
ed.) 

a)  Show  types  carried: 

Sunday  afternoon 

Dinner 

Evening 

Street 

Sport 

b)  Explain  important  ma¬ 
terials.  Show  and  discuss 
one  example  of  each  for 


fibre,  wearing  quality, 
suitability  for  different 
purposes. 

c)  Discuss  style  points  as 
you  show  assortment. 

d)  Tell  salesclerk  of  the 
other  departments  where 
dresses  are  carried. 

2.  Explain  stock  locations.  Go 
through  stock  discussing 
dresses  for  style,  materials, 
type  and  suitability  to  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  ^:ustomers. 

B.  Suits:  Same  plan  as  dresses 

C.  Dress  Coats:  ’  ” 

D.  Sports  Coats:  ” 

III.  Practice  Fitting  Room  Pro¬ 
cedure 

7:30—7:45 

A.  How  to  invite  the  customer  to 
try  dresses  on 

B.  Showing  customer  to  fitting 
room 

C.  Handling  of  garments 

D.  Trying  on  and  taking  off  dresses 

IV.  Give  Demonstration  Sale 
7:45—8:00 


A.  Sponsor  sells 

B.  New  clerk  sells 

Night  Training  by  no  means  turns 
out  a  completely  informed  sales¬ 
clerk.  Loose  ends  are  caught  up  by 
the  Sponsor  the  first  thing  the 
following  morning.  We  hold 'a  re¬ 
view  of  the  night  work  in  the  Train¬ 
ing  Office  at  ten  o’clock.  The  new 
salesclerk,  depending  upon  her  de¬ 
partment  and  experience,  may  need 
an  enormous  amount,  in  addition,  of 
specific  merchandise  information 
and  salesmanship.  With  all  the  im¬ 
provement  that  this  system  has 
brought  about  our  sponsors  are  far 
from  being  uniformly  excellent. 
Night  training,  however,  does  guar¬ 
antee  the  new  salesclerk  some 
knowledge  of  stock  location,  and  a 
minimum  amount  of  general  mer¬ 
chandise  information  with  which  to 
start  selling. 

We,  at  Macy’s,  believe  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  year  when  the  code,  in¬ 
creasing  fall  business,  and  later, 
Christmas,  brought  several  thousand 
salesclerks  into  Macy’s,  night  train¬ 
ing  was  a  very  significant  factor  in 
the  relatively  smooth  absorption  of 
all  these  people  into  the  organiza¬ 
tion. 


Analysis  of 
Publicity  Expenses 

(Continued  from  page  35) 


classification  comprising  fashion  little  change  in  these  percentages  in 
shows,  lectures,  exhibits  and  so  on,  1934. 
increased  from  .03  in  1931  to  .05  . 

in  1933  in  the  five  to  ten  million  1934  Policies 

group — and  from  .035  in  1931  to  Although  there  will  likely  be 
.07  in  1933  in  the  over  ten  million  many  interesting  changes  in  retail 
group.  advertising  in  the  latter  half  of  1934, 

It  is  interesting  to  note  too  that  stores  should  continue  to  utilize 
the  radio  broadcasting  percentage  price  appeal  as  aggressively  as  in 
has  doubled  in  the  five  to  ten  million  the  past.  There  should  be  little 
group  and  also  increased  in  the  over  change  in  promotional  "price  lines 
ten  million  group.  The  percentage  until  raised  incomes  warrant  it. 
for  periodicals  in  the  latter- ■greupr.  -iiowever,  'therc  is.:one  .xfetr^r  *  on 
jumped  from  .01  to  .03  and  held  the  horizon — if  prices  continue  to 
even  in  the  former  group.  The  over  swing  abruptly  upward,  the  sales 
ten  million  group  also  spent  more  promotion  executive  in  his  effort  to 
for  billboards.  In  this  connection  it  produce  volume,  must  vigilantly 
is  necessary  to  point  out  that  only  view  every  item  for  its  quality  at- 
a  small  number  of  stores  reported  tributes.  His  function  in  the  past 
expenditures  in  these  classifications  of  challenging  the  salability  of  the 
— in  radio,  billboards  and  period!-  item  submitted  for  advertising,  has 
cals.  The  percentages  represent  the  now  become  a  dual  function.  He 
median  of  those  stores  reporting  ex-  must  also  weigh  each  item  in  ac- 
penditures.  According  to  the  plan-  cordance  with  store  policy  of  giv- 
ned  expenditures,  there  will  be  very  ing  the  consumer  her  money’s  worth. 
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Manufacturers’  Codes 
Approved  during  April 

{Continued  from  page  31) 


Other  Trade  Practices:  Combination 
sales,  consignment  selling  (except  under 
circumstances  to  be  defined  by  the  Code 
Authority),  substitution  oi  material  which 
does  not  conform  to  sample,  and  splitting 
commissions  are  prohibited.  Contracts 
must  describe  products  fully  in  terms 
customarily  used  in  the  industry.  Seconds 
must  be  conspicuously  marked  or  branded 
as  such. 

RETAIL  FOOD  AND  GROCERY 
TRADE 

Amendment  Approved  April  4 

Cost  to  the  Merchant  shall  include 
transportation  charges  to  the  point  of 
sale  when  paid  by  the  merchant.  The 
transportation  charges  shall  be  the  pub¬ 
lished  5th  class  rate  by  or  for  any  com¬ 
mon  or  licensed  carrier;  provided,  how¬ 
ever,  that  where  the  rate  to  the  point 
of  sale  is  less  than  ten  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  such  charges  need  not  be  included. 
It  is  provided  that  any  merchant  may  sell 
any  article  at  a  price  as  low  as  that  set 
by  any  competitor  in  his  trade  area  on 
merchandise  identically  or  essentially  the 
same,  if  such  competitor’s  price  is  set 
in  conformity  with  the  foregoing.  The 
nearest  Local  Food  and  Grocery  Dis¬ 
tributors’  Code  Authority  must  be  notified 
immediately. 

SANITARY  AND  WATERPROOF 
SPECIALTIES 
Effective  March  26 

Covers:  The  manufacture  of  water¬ 
proof  crib  sheets,  baby  pants,  dress 
shields,  women’s  and  children’s  household 
aprons,  women’s  sanitary  lingerie  and  re¬ 
lated  products;  and  the  manufacture  of 
the  rubber,  rubberized,  or  stockinette 
materials  which  constitute  the  water¬ 
proof  elements  of  these  articles  by  any 
manufacturer  of  the  above  mentioned 
products. 

Terms:  Maximum  terms  are  2/10 
E.O.M.  Goods  shipped  on  and  after  the 
2Sth  of  the  month  may  be  dated  as  of 
the  first  of  the  following  month. 

Price  Publication :  Each  member  of  the 
industry  shall  publish  a  schedule  of  prices 
and  terms  of  sale  to  wholesale  merchants, 
retail  merchants,  chain  stores,  mail  order 
houses,  manufacturers’  sales  agents. 
Prices  shall  be  subject  to  change  without 
notice.  Unfilled  orders  or  portions  there¬ 
of  taken  prior  to  the  date  of  any  change 
in  price  or  terms  of  sale  may  be  filW 
in  accordance  with  the  previous  price 
schedule  if  shipped  within  fifteen  calendar 
days  after  the  announcement  of  the  new 
schedule.  In  the  case  of  orders  remain¬ 
ing  unfilled  fifteen  calendar  days  after 
the  announcement  of  the  new  schedule,  the 
customer  shall  be  given  the  option  of 
cancelling  the  unfilM  items  or  accepting 
shipment  on  the  new  price  schedule. 

Holiday  Goods :  Retailers  and  chain 
stores  may  be  given  not  more  than  30 
days  extra  dating  on  holiday  goods,  pro¬ 
vided  that  such  extra  dating  shall  not 
make  the  discount  date  fall  later  than 
January  10  of  the  following  year. 
(Wholesalers  and  mail  order  houses  may 


be  given  60  days  extra  dating  under 
these  conditions.)  Anticipation  at  one-half 
per  cent  monthly  may  be  permitted. 
“Holiday  goods’’  is  defined  to  include 
any  merchandise  especially  packed  for 
the  Christmas  trade  and  intended  to  be 
sold  for  Christmas  gifts,  and  having 
special  containers  or  other  designations 
appropriate  to  Chsistmas. 

Returns  for  credit  or  exchange  may 
not  be  accepted,  except  for  defects  in 
material  or  workmanship ;  provided,  how¬ 
ever,  that  articles  returned  on  account  of 
errors  in  shipment,  delay  in  delivery,  oi 
failure  to  conform  to  the  order  may  be 
accepted  if  returned  within  10  days  from 
the  date  of  receipt  by  the  customer. 

Distress  Merchandise,  discontinued 
styles,  salesmen’s  samples,  and  all  similar 
merchandise  shall  be  sold  only  during 
two  periods  of  the  year — from  December 
15  to  January  31,  and  from  July  20  to 
August  20  of  each  year.  Exceptions  may 
be  made  by  the  Code  Authority. 

Seconds  and  faulty  or  defective  mer¬ 
chandise  shall  be  plainly  and  uniformly 
marked  “irregular”  or  “reject”.  The 
Code  Authority  may  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  governing  the  sale  of  such  mer¬ 
chandise. 

Demonstrators:  No  member  of  the 
industry  shall  increase  the  number  of 
demonstrators  and/or  missionary  sales¬ 
men  in  his  employ.  All  demonstrators 
and  missionary  salesmen  are  to  be  dis¬ 
continued  on  or  before  June  30,  1934. 
The  giving  or  allowing  of  P.M.’s  to  sales 
persons  in  retail  stores  is  prohibited. 
(Note:  The  application  of  this  provision 
is  stayed  for  a  period  of  thirty  days 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  code.) 

Trade  Discounts:  Prices  on  merchan¬ 
dise  for  corset  departments  may  be  built 
up  to  permit  the  granting  of  a  trade  dis¬ 
count  to  retailers  in  addition  to  the  cash 
discount  established  in  this  code. 

Other  Trade  Practices:  The  code  also 
prohibits  secret  rebates,  rebates  because 
of  a  decline  in  price  after  shipment  has 
been  made,  commercial  bribery,  shipment 
on  consignment,  memoranda  or  guaran¬ 
teed  sale,  the  purchase  or  exchange  from 
a  customer  of  merchandise  sold  by  an¬ 
other  member  of  the  industry,  selling 
below  cost  (except  in  the  case  of  distress 
merchandise),  misleading  advertising, 
false  invoicing  and  false  marking  or 
branding. 

SHOE  REBUILDING  TRADE 
Effective  April  9 

Covers:  The  repairing,  rebuilding,  and 
remodeling  of  any  and  all  kinds  of  foot 
wear  and  the  performance  of  all  work 
incidental  thereto. 

The  Code  Authority  is  given  power, 
subject  to  the  Administrator’s  approval, 
to  define  standards  of  quality,  establish 
uniform  hours  for  opening  ^d  closing, 
formulate  methods  of  cost  finding,  and 
prescribe  minimum  wholesale  and  retail 
prices.  The  use  of  coupon  books  is  pro¬ 
hibited,  but  this  does  not  affect  the  giving 
of  trading  stamps  in  department  store 
shoe  repair  departments,  nor  does  it  affect 
existing  contracts,  or  areas  where  all 


agree  to  use  coupon  books.  Free  work 
is  prohibited.  The  leasing  or  renting  of 
premises  for  shoe  shining  so  as  to  defeat 
the  purposes  of  the  code  of  the  Act  is 
prohibited.  General  underselling  claims, 
free  work,  attempts  to  secure  additional 
charge  for  work  performed  other  than 
that  actually  authorized  by  the  customer, 
misleading  advertising,  misleading  guar¬ 
antees,  misrepresentation  of  prices  or 
quality,  and  selling  below  cost  are  pro¬ 
hibited. 

TALC  AND  SOAPSTONE  INDUSTRY 
Effective  March  31 

Covers:  The  mining  and/or  milling 
and/or  shaping  and/or  sawing  of  talc 
or  soapstone  and/or  the  original  sale  of 
such  products  by  a  member  of  the  in¬ 
dustry.  (Crude  talc  and/or  soapstone, 
crushed,  pulverized,  sawed  and  fabricated 
talc  and/or  soapstone  are  included.) 

Terms:  are  not  mentioned  but  an  open 
price  system  is  provided  for. 

Trade  Practices:  The  Code  Authority 
is  to  regulate  the  sale  of  distress  mer¬ 
chandise.  The  code  prohibits  secret  re¬ 
bates,  the  prepayment  of  freight  charges 
with  the  effect  of  granting  discriminatory 
credit  allowance,  the  allowance  of  adjust¬ 
ments,  discounts,  refunds,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  altering  retroactively  the  price 
quoted  in  such  manner  as  to  create  price 
discrimination,  pre-dating  or  post-dating 
invoices  (except  in  conformity  to  a  bona 
fide  agreement  entered  into  on  the  pre¬ 
date),  repudiating  contracts  with  the 
effect  of  creating  an  unfair  price  advan¬ 
tage,  requiring  the  purchase  or  lease  of 
any  products  as  a  prerequisite  to  the 
purchase  or  lease  of  other  products,  know¬ 
ingly  substituting  a  lower  grade  of  ma¬ 
terial  than  specified,  selling  through  more 
than  one  agent  without  the  knowledge 
of  each  agent,  protecting  customers 
against  a  decline  in  price,  false  adver¬ 
tising,  false  branding,  false  invoicing  and 
commercial  bribery. 

TOOL  AND  IMPLEMENT 
MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRY 
Effective  March  25 

Covers:  The  manufacture  for  use  or 
for  sale,  in  whole  or  in  substantial  part, 
of  axes,  hatchets,  hammers,  scythes, 
snathes,  grass  hooks,  steel  goods  (mean¬ 
ing  forks,  hoes,  rakes  and  like  tools), 
shovels,  and  post  hole  diggers. 

Terms  are  not  specified,  but  an  open 
price  plan  is  provided  for. 

Standards:  The  Code  Authority  shall 
make  studies  for  the  simplification  of 
products  and  the  elimination  of  unneces¬ 
sary  sizes  or  types,  and  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  dimensional  standards,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Other  Trade  Practices:  The  code  pro¬ 
hibits  imitation  of  a  competitor’s  product 
or  design,  shipment  on  consignment  (ex¬ 
cept  under  circumstances  to  be  defined 
by  the  Code  Authority),  and  selling  be¬ 
low  reasonable  cost. 

WHOLESALE  WALLPAPER  TRADE 
(A  Division  of  the  Wholesaling  Trade) 
Effective  March  26 

CoT’crs:  The  wholesale  distribution  of 
Wall  Paper. 

Terms:  Maximum  terms,  net/91.  Dis¬ 
count  for  cash  payment;  3/30,  2/60,  1/90. 
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35  Manufacturers’  Codes  Protested  in  April 


Safety  Razor  and  Safety  Razor 
Blade— April  2,  1934. 

Importing — April  7,  1934. 

Corset  and  Brassiere  (Exempt.) — 
April  9,  1934. 

Florists  Retail — April  9,  1934. 

Greeting  Cards — April  10,  1934. 

Washing  and  Ironing  Machine 
Amendments) — April  11,  1934. 

Wholesale  Floor  Covering  Trade — 
April  12,  1934. 

Tea— April  12,  1934. 

Novelty  Curtain  Draperies,  Bed¬ 
spreads  and  Novelty  Pillow — April 
13.  1934. 

Wholesale  Photographic — April  14, 
1934. 

Candlewick  Bedspread — April  16, 
1934. 

Map  Publishers — April  17,  1934. 

Metal  Jacketed  Jug  Manufacturing 
—April  17,  1934. 

Handkerchiefs  (Amendments) — 
April  18,  1934. 

Silk  Textile  Industry — April  18, 
1934. 

Trucking  (Amendments) — April  18, 
1934. 

Wholesale  Hardware — April  19, 

1934. 

School  Supplies  and  Equipment  Dis¬ 
tribution — April  19,  1934. 


Adhesive  and  Ink — April  19,  1934. 

Fur  Wholesale  and  Distributing — 
April  21,  1934. 

Paper  Dress  Pattern — April  19, 
1934. 

Furriers  Supplies — April  23,  1934. 

Electric  and  Neon  Sign — April  23, 
1934. 

Agrarian  Consumer  Products  Manu¬ 
facturing — April  24,  1934. 

Commercial  Signs — April  24,  1934. 

Shower  Curtain  Manufacturing — 
April  24,  1934. 

Cleaning  and  Dyeing  Amendment 
— April  25,  19M. 

Aluminum  Cooking  Utensils  Manu¬ 
facturing — April  25,  1934. 

Carpet  and  Rug  Manufacturing 
(Application  for  termination  of 
stay  on  19A  rule) — April  25,  1934. 

Blackboard  and  Blacktmard  Eraser 
—April  25,  1934. 

Wholesale  Jewelry  Trade — April  26, 
1934. 

Light  Sewing  Amendment — April 
26,  1934. 

Wholesale  Cycle  Trade  Amendment 
—April  27,  1934. 

China  and  Porcelain  Manufacturing 
—April  30,  1934. 

Furniture  and  Floor  Wax  and 
Polish  Amendments — April  30. 
1934. 


An  additional  deduction  to  be  allowed  for 
cash  payment  within  discounting  periods 
for  shipments  made  in  September,  4%, 
in  October,  3%,  in  November,  2%,  in 
December  1%.  In  wholesale  distribution 
applying  to  dealers’  purchases  in  room 
lots,  the  terms  shall  be  3/10  E.O.M. 

Sales  Below  Cost  are  prohibited  except 
to  meet  competition,  and  in  the  case  of 
jobs,  seconds,  damaged  goods  or  close¬ 
outs. 

Jobs:  The  selling  of  current  year’s 
goixls  as  jobs,  seconds,  damaged  goods, 
or  close-outs,  by  any  wholesaler  or  dis¬ 
tributor  to  any  buyer  before  December 
31  of  any  year  is  prohibited.  Such  mer¬ 
chandise  shall  not  be  sold  below  33-1/3 
per  cent  of  the  price  quoted  on  new 
goods  to  buyers  of  the  same  type.  There 
shall  be  no  restriction  as  to  selling  price 
of  jobs  after  they  have  been  out  of  the 
current  year’s  line  for  more  than  one 
year. 

Sample  Books:  Not  more  than  one 
book  known  as  “Book  of  Selections”  shall 
be  furnished  free  to  a  customer  with  his 
order.  Issuance  of  current  year’s  (the 
twelve  months’  period  succeeding  Decem¬ 
ber  31  of  each  year)  sample  books  to 
retailers  or  decorators  before  January  1 
of  any  year  is  prohibited.  All  sample 
books  or  other  forms  of  collective  sample 
showings  shall  have  a  “fair  value”  mark¬ 
ed  or  printed  on  the  back  of  every  sample, 
in  dollars  and  cents  per  single  roll  or 
yard.  This  shall  not  be  construed  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  price  at  which  a  retailer  or 
decorator  shall  sell  the  paper  so  marked. 
All  sample  books,  stands,  etc.,  shall  have 
the  retailer’s  or  decorator’s  net  cost  for 
room  lot  purchases  marked  or  printed  b> 
a  uniform  symbol,  as  adopted  bv  the  Code 
Authority.  In  no  case  shall  this  symbol 
appear  except  on  the  back  of  the  sample, 
and  not  in  any  way  as  a  part  of  either 
the  pattern  number  or  the  marked  or 
printed  “fair  value”.  On  sidewalls  and/ 
or  ceilings,  the  prices  marked  or  printed 
in  sample  books  and/or  floor  stand  books, 
shall  be  based  upon  the  unit  roll  as  ap¬ 
proved  in  Commercial  Standard  CS  16-^. 
On  borders,  prices  shall  be  quoted  on 
the  basis  of  a  single  width  lineal  yard. 
All  sample  books  for  free  distribution 
shall  be  marked  as  being  the  property 
of  the  wholesaler  or  distributor  issuing 
said  books,  and  they  shall  remain  the 
property  of  the  wholesaler.  The  number 
of  sample  books  to  be  issued  by  each 
wholesaler  is  restricted  by  the  code. 

Protection  to  Retailers:  Selling  to  ulti¬ 
mate  consumers  at'  wholesale  price  is 
prohibited. 

Freight  Allowance:  In  wholesale  dis¬ 
tribution  of  wall  paper  applying  to  deal¬ 
ers’  purchases  for  stock,  all  wholesalers 
shall  sell  on  the  basis  f.o.b.  own  ware¬ 
house,  with  no  greater  freight  allowance 
than  railroad  freight  equalization,  car¬ 
load  rates  or  L.C.L.  rates,  as  the  case 
may  be,  to  the  nearest  competing  whole¬ 
saler  or  distributor  or  manufacturer  to 
the  customer  being  sold.  No  freight  shall 
be  prepaid  on  dealers’  purchases  for  stock. 
This  does  not  apply  to  purchases  in  room 
lots  when  sold  at  advance  prices  above 
the  wholesaler’s  price  for  stock  orders. 

Ungrounded  Wall  Paper  shall  be  plain¬ 
ly  marked  “ungrounded”  on  the  back  of 
samples  of  such  goods.  No  wall  paper 
made  on  ungrounded  stock  shall  be 
marked  in  any  way  to  indicate  that  it  is  a 
non-fading  paper. 


OTHER  APPROVED  CODES 

The  following  codes,  which  are  of  more 
or  less  interest  to  retailers,  have  recently 
been  approved  but,  for  lack  of  space, 
will  not  be  summarized.  Full  texts  of  any 
of  these  codes  may  be  obtained  at  a  cost 
of  five  cents  each  from  the  office  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  or  from  the  nearest  district 
office  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Bulk  Drinking  Straw 

Wrapped  Drinking  Straw,  Wrapped 
Toothpick,  and  Wrapped  Manicure  Stick 
Industry.  Effective  March  26.  Contains 
open  price  provision. 

Expanding  and  Specialty  Paper  Products 
Effective  April  9 

Includes  hand-fold  bellows  expanding 
wallets,  file  folders  and  pockets,  expand¬ 
ing  files  and  mailing  wallets,  made  prin¬ 
cipally  from  wood  pulp,  jute  and  hemp 
rope  fibre  papers  (mostly  of  reddish- 
brown  color),  cloth  and  canvas  covered 
papers,  and  imitation  leather.  Maximum 
terms  are  2/15  E.O.M.  Contains  an  open 
price  provision. 

Fiber  Wallboard  Industry 
Effective  March  19 

Contains  an  open  price  provision.  Pro¬ 
vides  for  standard  forms  for  contracts 
and  quotations  to  be  established  by  the 
Code  Authority  with  the  approval  of  the 
Administrator. 

Hack  Saw  Blade  Manufacturing  Industry 
Effective  March  27 

Maximum  terms  are  2  10  or  net/30 
E.O.M.  Contains  an  open  price  provision. 


Machine-Applied  Staples  and  Stapling 
Machine  Industry 
Effective  March  19 

Contains  an  open  price  provision. 

Peanut  Butter  Industry 
Effective  April  14 

(Contains  an  open  price  provision.  Pro¬ 
hibits  free  deals  and  guarantees  against 
price  decline.  Prohibits  ,  the  giving  of 
free  samples  except  to  consumers.  ' 

Small  Anns  and  Ammunition 
Manufacturing  Industry 
Effective  April  2 

Includes  small  arms  and  ammunition, 
clay  targets  and  traps.  Contains  an  open 
price  provision.  Prohibits  guarantees 
against  price  decline. 

Trucking  Industry  (Amendment) 
Approved  March  26 

Extends  the  time  for  registering  vehi¬ 
cles  and  electing  State  code  authorities. 

Upholstery  Spring  and  Accessories 
Manufacturing  Industry 
Effective  March  15 

Maximum  cash  discount,  2  per  cent, 
provided  invoices  dated  from  the  first 
to  fifteenth  of  the  month  are  paid  by  tiie 
twenty-fifth,  and  invoices  dated  from  the 
sixteenth  to  thirty-first  are  paid  bv  the 
tenth  of  the  following  month,  net^^fcere- 
after.  Contains  an  open  price  provision. 
Prohibits  the  giving  of  price  guarantees. 
Prohibits  the  granting  of  quantity  dis¬ 
counts  for  cumulative  quantities  ordered 
over  a  period  of  time. 
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Retail  Distribution  and  the  N.R.A. 

(Continued  from  page  27) 


National  Retail  Furniture  Association 
National  Retail  Hardware  Association 
Mail  Order  Association  of  America 
National  Association  of  Retail  Clothiers  and 
Furnishers 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
National  Shoe  Retailers’  Association 

And  later  received  the  support  of  three  other  im¬ 
portant  branches  of  Retailing,  namely : 

Limited  Price  Variety  Stores  Association,  Inc. 
National  Association  of  Music  Merchants 
National  Council  of  Shoe  Retailers,  Inc. 

Separate  Codes  Sought 

Certain  types  of  Retailers,  such  as  grocers,  jewelers, 
druggists,  restaurant  operators,  barber  and  beauty  shop 
operators,  book  sellers,  etc.  either  obtained  separate 
codes,  or  are  seeking  the  approval  of  separate  codes, 
because  of  problems  which  they  claim  are  peculiar  to 
their  individual  branches  of  distribution. 

Of  course,  where  such  supplementary  codes  have 
been  approved  by  the  Administration,  then,  depart¬ 
ments  in  our  stores  carrying  those  lines  must  operate 
under  these  special  codes,  rather  than  under  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Retail  Code.  Then  again,  a  number  of  manufac¬ 
turers’  codes  have  sought  to  control  workroom  func¬ 
tions  in  retail  stores. 

All  of  these  elements  have  added  to  the  complications 
of  Retail  Code  operation,  and  have  made  difficult  the 
functioning  and  the  clear  jurisdiction  of  the  Code  for 
Retailing. 

'  The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  has 
■spared  no  effort  to  prevent  a  conflict  and  overlapping 
of  codes,  and  a  solution  of  -this  troublesome  administra¬ 
tive  problem  is  now  being  worked  out  by  the  Committee 
of  Twelve  -for  Distribution  and  Consumers’  Service 
Trades  of  the  National  Recovery  Administration. 

Until  this-  problem  is  solved,  stores  operating  under 
jtbe  General  ^Retail  Code  face  uncertainties  in  compli- 
isihpe ;  are  subject  to  the  demands  for  assessments  from 
numerous  Code .  Authorities-;  are  requested  to  attach 
labels  of  an  industry  to  the  products  of  their  work¬ 
rooms  ;  and  have  conflicting  hour  and  wage  schedules 
in  certain  departments — all  of  which  makes  difficult 
the  problem  of  administration,  and  usually  results  in 
unnecessary  expense  to  the  retailer. 

However,  with  the  foregoing  exceptions,  retail  dis¬ 
tribution  on  the  whole  is  working  today  under  a  uni¬ 
form  Horizontal  Code,  which  was  carefully  prepared 
to  meet  the  practical  problems  and  conditions  of  Re¬ 
tailing. 

*  ♦  ♦  ♦  * 

The  m^ing  of  the  Master  Retail  Code  is  now  his¬ 
tory.  I  shall  not  burden  you  with  a  detailed  account  of 
the  almost  endless  number  of  rneetings  and  conferences 
held  both' in  Washington  and  Ne^^York  ^yith  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the' AcJmmistration  and  with'  the  Code  Com¬ 
mittees  of  various  National  Retail  Associations  prior 
to  the  Public  Heafingion  the  Master  Retail  Code,  which 
was  held  on  August  24,  1933. 


Quota  of  Workers 

I  might  say,  however,  that  in  the  first  Code  presented 
for  Retailing  to  the  Administration,  we  sought  to  ob¬ 
tain  approval  for  a  forty-eight  hour  work  week  in  re¬ 
tail  stores.  Our  request  was  promptly  and  emphatically 
denied  by  the  Authorities,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that 
according  to  statistics  collected  by  the  Administration, 
Retailing  had  a  definite  quota  of  unemployed  workers 
to  absorb,  and  that  whatever  working  schedules  were 
approved  would  have  to  take  care  of  this  quota. 

It  was  not  until  October  30th  last  that  the  Master 
Retail  Code  finally  Ijecame  effective.  The  Approved 
Code  provided  for  working  schedules  of  forty,  forty- 
four  and  forty-eight  hours  per  week  for  employees, 
depending  upon  the  operating  hours  of  the  store.  Of 
course,  there  were  exceptions  from  these  working  sche¬ 
dules  in  the  cases  of  executives,  certain  professional 
people,  and  certain  service  employees,  and  provisions 
were  also  made  for  over-time  work  during  peak  periods 
of  the  year. 

In  the  Code,  as  approved,  the  Fair  Practice  Pro¬ 
visions  were  also  altered  in  some  respects  from  those 
which  were  originally  presented  at  the  time  of  the 
Public  Hearing. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Now  let  us  consider  the  effects  of  the  Master  Retail 
Code  on  retail  operations. 

Some  stores  have  slightly  altered  their  operating 
hours  so  as  to  come  within  one  of  the  three  employment 
schedules  of  the  Code.  In  a  survey  made  of  member 
stores  it  was  found  that  25  per  cent  have  chosen  the 
forty-hour  work  week,  with  operating  schedules  not 
exceeding  fifty-two  hours  per  week ;  approximately 
55%  selected  the  forty-four  hour  basis  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  20%  the  forty-eight  hour  basis. 

The  result  of  the  application  of  the  hour  and  mini¬ 
mum  wage  schedules  of  the  Code  has  been  an  increase 
of  13  per  cent  in  the  total  number  of  those  employed 
in  the  47,893  dry  goods,  specialty,  and  department 
stores  of  the  country — on  January  31,  1934  as  com¬ 
pared  with  January  31,  1933. 

This  has  meant  an  addition,  to  the  number  of  em¬ 
ployees  of  these  stores,  of  81,128  workers — a  number 
greater  by  12,711  than  those  laid  off  from  July  1,  1929 
to  July  1,  1933.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  these  statis¬ 
tics,  which  have  been  carefully  collected  by  our  Or¬ 
ganization,  prove  conclusively  that  the  branch  of  Re¬ 
tailing  represented  by  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  has  cooperated  conscientiously  and  effec¬ 
tively  in  the  Recovery  program. 

Employment  Above  1929 

These  additional  employees,  together  with  the  in¬ 
creases  in  minimum  wages,  have  resulted  in  an  increase 
of  15  per  cent  in  the  total  pay  rolls  of  these  stores. 
These  pay  rolls  included  executive  salaries  which  ob¬ 
viously  have  not  been  materially  increased  during  past 
months.  If  consideration  were  given  only  to  the  in¬ 
creases  made  among  employees  affected  directly  by  the 
code,  the  percentage  gain  in  payrolls  in  the  case  of 
many  stores  would  exceed  30  per  cent.  The  average 
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working  time  of  employees  in  stores  has  been  decreased 
seven  hours  and  forty  minutes  by  the  Code.  Working 
hours  in  January  1929  averaged  fifty  hours  and  twenty 
minutes,  and  in  January  1934  they  averaged  forty-two 
hours  and  forty  minutes. 

When  the  Retail  Code  was  being  drafted,  a  question¬ 
naire  sent  out  by  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation  brought  from  retailers  a  dictum  to  regulate 
several  factors  of  competition.  These  were — misrep¬ 
resentation,  unfair  reference  to  competitors,  loss  leader 
selling,  destructive  price  cutting;  and  general  under¬ 
selling  claims. 

Advertising  Has  Improved 

Fair  Trade  Practice  Provisions  to  meet  these  de¬ 
mands  were  written  into  the  Code.  Some  of  these  were 
somewhat  altered  in  wording  prior  to  approval  by  the 
National  Recovery  Administration ;  and  only  recently 
have  retailers  been  granted  the  10  per  cent  loss  limita¬ 
tion  percentage  to  be  added  to  the  net  invoice  delivered 
cost  of  merchandise  or  current  replacement  cost,  which¬ 
ever  is  lower,  for  the  purpose  of  partly  covering  wages 
paid  employees. 

The  effect  of  the  Recovery  Program  on  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  may  be  summed  up  in  one  brief  statement. 
The  Code  of  Fair  Competition  for  the  retail  field,  by 
removing  the  tendency  to  be  careless  in  making  adver¬ 
tising  claims,  has  undoubtedly  worked  benefits  greater 
than  can  possibly  be  measured.  It  has  not  by  any  means 
eliminated  all  abuses,  but  it  has  had  the  effect  of  pro¬ 
viding  a  '“stop-signal”  on  unfounded  hysterical  claims, 
sensational  exaggeration,  cut-throat  disparagement  of 
competitors,  unbelievable  superlatives,  the  use  of  in¬ 
flated  comparative  values,  and  other  downright  dishon¬ 
est  practices.  Today  there  is  definite  evidence  existing 
in  many  stores  of  double-checking  each  statement.  Some 
stores  have  even  adopted  “Truth  in  Advertising”  as  an 
effective  consumer  appeal.  Others  are  revising  down¬ 
ward  many  true  statements  which,  though  true,  sound 
incredible  and  which  might  be  questioned  by  the  aver¬ 
age  individual.  This  is  a  healthy  trend  and  will  likely 
have  the  effect  of  improving  advertising  to  the  level  of 
that  followed  by  the  most  scrupulous  advertiser,  rather 
than  down  to  the  level  of  the  advertiser  who  spends 
hours  of  thought  on  how  to  be  sensational  and  still  not 
violate  the  Code. 


Advertising  Standards 

In  this  connection  over  a  year  ago  the  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Division  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation  compiled  a  set  of  standards  of  advertising  prac¬ 
tice.  These  standards  were  adopted  by  member  stores. 
At  that  time  some  were  disposed  to  question  the  value 
of  standards  of  this  character.  However,  today  in 
many  cases  they  are  used  as  a  guide  in  order  to  assure 
the  advertiser  that  his  advertising  is  unimpeachable. 

The  full  effect  of  the  N.  R.  A.  on  advertising  has 
not  as  yet  been  felt.  At  the  present  time  many  new  in¬ 
terpretations  on  advertising  methods  are  being  made. 
I  believe  that  it  will  be  a  matter  of  only  six  months  or 
so  before  the  majority  of  the  questionable  methods  now 
used  in  the  retail  advertising  field  will  be  regulated  by 
these  interpretations.  Later  a  manual  containing  all 
of  these  regulations  will  likely  be  distributed  and  once 
again  advertising  will  become  even  more  powerful  in 
speeding  the  distribution  of  merchandise  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  Any  student  of  retailing  will  recognize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  these  efforts,  if  it  is  true  that  the  majority 
of  consumers  lost  faith  during  the  past  few  years  in 
the  truthfulness  of  advertising. 

♦  *  *  ♦  ♦ 

The  administration  of  the  Master  Retail  Code  is  de¬ 
legated,  subject  to  the  direction  and  approval  of  the 
N.  R.  A.,  to  the  National  Retail  Code  Authority.  This 
Body  consists  of  two  representatives  and  an  alternative 
from  each  of  the  National  Retail  Associations  signatory 
to  the  Code.  Representatives  of  the  Industrial,  Labor 
and  Consumer  Advisory  Boards  of  the  N.  R.  A.  are 
also  members  of  the  National  Retail  Code  Authority 
without  the  power  to  vote. 

What  N.  R.  C  A.  Does 

It  is  the  function  of  this  National  Administrative 
Body  to  establish  and  to  supervise  the  activities  of 
Local  Retail  Code  Authorities ;  to  represent  the  various 
retail  associations  in  their  relations  with  the  National 
Recovery  Administration ;  to  pass  on  requests  for  ex¬ 
emptions  in  Code  provisions  before  they  are  submitted 
to  the  Administration ;  in  cooperation  with  the  N.  R.  A. 
to  interpret  Code  provisions;  to  collect  statistics  and 
information  which  may  be  required  from  time  to  time 


Mr.  Fox  Speaks  for  the  Retailers 

Irving  C.  Fox,  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
Staff  Representative  at  N.  R.  A. 
Code  hearings,  presents  a  protest 
at  a  Code  hearing  before  Divis¬ 
ional  Administrator  Whiteside,  in 
Washington.  Mr.  Fox  has  ap¬ 
peared  at  four  hundred  and  fifty 
hearings. 
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by  the  Administration;  and  to  keep  the  affiliated  asso¬ 
ciations  and  local  Retail  Code  Authorities  promptly 
and  accurately  informed  regarding  all  Code  activities. 

The  local  administration  and  enforcement  of  the  Code 
has  been  delegated  to  local  Retail  Code  Authorities. 
Any  community  having  a  population  of  2,500  or  more 
is  entitled  to  have  its  own  Local  Code  Authority.  These 
local  bodies  are  made  up  of  representatives  of  the  nine 
branches  of  retailing  which  are  signatory  to  the  Code, 
and  of  representatives  of  other  branches  of  Retailing, 
which  may  in  the  future  subscribe  to  the  Code. 

To  date,  Local  Retail  Code  Authorities  exist  in  over 
seven  hundred  cities  of  the  country,  including  prac¬ 
tically  every  community  of  over  25,000  population,  and 
it  is  expected  that  when  the  work  of  establishing  these 
local  Groups  is  completed  approximately  three  thous¬ 
and  of  them  will  be  functioning. 

Cooperation  Not  Lacking 

The  problem  of  complaints  and  compliance  under  the 
Retail  Code  has  apparently  not  been  a  serious  one. 
This  is  indicative,  I  believe,  of  the  wholehearted  co¬ 
operation  which  retailers  are  displaying  to  the  National 
Recovery  Program.  By  far,  the  greatest  number  of 
complaints  received  has  been  due  not  to  any  wilful 
violation  or  lack  of  cooperation,  but  rather  to  a  mis¬ 
understanding  of  what  was  expected  under  certain  code 
provisions. 

E^ch  Local  Retail  Code  Authority  is  instructed  to 
try  to  settle  all  complaints  amicably  and  equitably. 
Only  when  a  retailer  feels  that  a  decision  of  the  Local 
Retail  Code  Authority  is  in  error  or  unjust,  or  when 
a  retailer  persists  in  a  violation,  is  the  National  Retail 
Code  Authorty  appealed  to.  Even  the  State  Compli¬ 
ance  Boards  are  not  called  upon  to  act  until  every 
effort  of  the  National  and  Local  Code  Authorities  have 
been  in  vain. 

If  the  State  Compliance  Board  cannot  effect  an 
amicable  settlement,  the  case  is  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Federal  Authorities  for  action. 

Scrupulous  caution  has  been  exercised  at  all  times 
to  prevent  any  injustice  or  injury  to  the  good  will  of 
any  retailer  by  undue  publicity  or  premature  airing 
of  complaints  for  alleged  violations  of  the  Code,  be¬ 
cause  it  has  been  found  in  so  many  instances  that 
when  the  facts  are  heard  they  are  due  to  misunder¬ 
standing  and  not  to  wilful  intent  to  transgress  the 
Law. 

*  *  *  *  * 

I  have  previously  referred  to  a  single  amendment 
sought  by  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
and  approved  before  the  Bill  was  enacted,  namely,  that 
the  provisions  in  manufacturers'  codes  would  not  affect 
other  steps  in  the  distributive  process  unless  the  latter 
groups  had  an  opportunity  of  making  their  views  known 
at  Public  Hearings. 

If  this  amendment  had  not  been  written  into  the 
Law,  consumers  and  retailers  might  have  been  entirely 
at  the  mercy  of  the  wishes  and  demands  of  hundreds 
of  industrial  groups. 

Protecting  the  Retailer 

Accordingly,  just  as  soon  as  the  Act  became  effective, 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Good%  Association  established 
a  Code  Department  for  the  purpose  of  studying  and 
acting  on  manufacturers'  codes  affecting  retail  dis¬ 
tribution. 


This  work  alone  necessitated  the  building  up  of  a 
special  staff  in  our  New  York  Office  for  the  purpose 
of  analyzing  these  codes;  preparing  briefs  on  their 
provisions  which  were  deemed  to  be  unfair  to  con¬ 
sumers  or  retailers;  attending  conferences  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  various  industries,  both  prior  and 
subsequent  to  Public  Code  Hearings;  and  it  was  also 
necessary  to  recruit  a  special  staff  in  Washington  of 
people  qualified  to  appear  at  Public  Code  Hearings;  to 
make  known  the  views  of  retailers ;  and  to  confer  with 
representatives  of  the  N.R.A.  as  well  as  of  the  various 
industries  regarding  industrial  code  provisions. 

From  the  very  start  this  became  one  of  the  most 
important  and  busiest  activities  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation.  To  date  there  have  been  1150  hearings  and 
we  have  appeared  at  450  of  them.  Three  hundred  and 
ninety-three  manufacturers’  codes  have  been  approved, 
and  two  hundred  and  three  are  of  direct  interest  to 
retailers. 

The  larger  number  of  these  codes,  of  course,  affect 
the  merchandise  which  the  retailer  buys  for  resale. 
A  surprisingly  large  number  affect  his  service  and 
operating  methods ;  a  comparatively  smaller  group  affect 
him  through  the  supplies  which  he  must  use  in  the 
conduct  of  his  business. 

The  retailer  is  naturally  not  directly  concerned  with 
the  labor  provisions  in  manufacturers’  codes ;  but  every 
proposed  new  trade  practice,  every  attempt  to  abolish 
or  alter  well  established  trade  practices,  and  every 
method  advanced  for  the  control  of  prices  are  certain 
to  affect  retailing,  and  hence  command  his  interest. 

The  tendency  of  manufacturers  to  accept  concessions 
in  the  labor  provisions  of  their  codes  in  exchange  for 
certain  desired  trade  practices  has  definitely  placed  re¬ 
tailers  at  a  disadvantage. 

Retailers  Now  Recognized 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  has  only  been  recently 
that  the  N.R.A.  has  definitely  recognized  in  principle 
the  importance  of  having  retailers  and  manufacturers 
agree  on  moot  points  in  trade  practice  regulations  prior 
to  Public  Hearing. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  outstanding  examples  of  mutual 
cooperation  between  manufacturers  and  retailers  were 
the  conferences  held  by  the  Dress  Code  Authority  with 
representatives  of  our  own  Organization  prior  to  the 
Public  Hearing  on  trade  practice  amendments  to  the 
important  Dress  Code.  This  joint  effort  on  the  wrt 
of  producers  and  distributors,  resulted  in  the  settling 
of  some  controversial  problems  before  the  Official 
Hearing  in  Washington,  and  received  the  commenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Administration  itself. 

This  is  a  tremendous  step  forward  from  the  early 
days  of  the  N.R.A.,  when  Deputy  Administrators  evM 
questioned  the  right  of  retailers  to  appear  at  Public 
Hearings  to  protest  against  code  provisions  which,  if 
approved,  would  seriously  handicap  them  in  selling  the 
manufacturers’  goods  to  their  customers.  This  change 
of  attitude  has  been  largely  brought  about  by  the  daily 
and  unremitting  efforts  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  in  pointing  out  to  the  Administra¬ 
tion  the  uneconomic  effects  of  inequitable  provisions  in 
manufacturer?’  codes  that  went  far  beyond  the  scope 
of  regulating  competition  among  members  of  an  in¬ 
dustry. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  problem  of  price  control  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
dangerous  trend  in  codes  from  the  standpoint  of  un- 
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necessarily  raising  prices  beyond  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  consumer.  The  N.  R,  A.  has  virtually  committed 
itself  to  some  policy  of  controlling  prices,  both  up  and 
down.  It  does  not  want  prices  to  go  too  high  as  this 
would  retard  distribution  and  undermine  the  entire 
Recovery  Program.  It  does  not  want  prices  to  go  too 
low,  as  this  would  impair  the  wage  structure  it  is 
designed  to  build  up.  . 

A  definite  price  control  policy,  however,  has  not  as 
yet  been  forthcoming  from  the  Administration. 

Retailers,  however,  believe  that  price  freedom,  based 
upon  sound,  ethical  competitive  methods,  must  continue 
to  exist,  and  that  efficiency  and  varying  operating  costs 
must  be  recognized.  Keen  competition  in  the  field  of 
retailing  will  prevent  retail  prices  from  going  too  high; 
and  the  new  Stop-Loss  Provision  of  the  Retail  Code, 
which  becomes  effective  on  April  19th,  will,  we  believe, 
prevent  unfair  and  destructive  price  competition  in  the 
retail  field.  Briefly,  it  might  be  pointed  out  that  this 
provsion  in  the  Retail  Code  fixes  an  allowance  to  cover 
partially  the  wages  of  store  labor  at  not  less  than  ten 
per  cent  of  the  cost  to  the  merchant  of  the  article 
sold,  with  certain  exceptions,  such  as  in  the  case  of 
bona  fide  clearance  sales,  highly  perishable  merchan¬ 
dise,  imperfect  or  actually  damaged  merchandise,  dis¬ 
continued  lines  of  merchandise,  etc.,  if  all  are  so  ad¬ 
vertised  and  plainly  marked.  This  Stop-Loss  Provision 
is  not  price  fixing.  The  ten  per  cent  wage  allowance 
is  computed  on  a  variable  base,  namely,  the  actual  net 
delivered  cost,  less  all  discounts,  or  current  replace¬ 
ment  cost,  whichever  is  lower.  Retailers  regard  it  as 
an  effective  weapon  against  the  use  of  the  “Loss  Lead¬ 
er”  and  against  predatory,  destructive  price  cutting, 
which  all  agree  is  economically  unsound. 

Price  Fixing  in  Drug  Code 

While  on  the  subject  of  prices,  I  might  refer  to  the 
"Stop-Loss  Provision”  in  the  Retail  Drug  Code.  This 
Code  was  recently  amended  so  as  to  fix  the  minimum 
resale  price  of  drugs,  cosmetics,  and  toilet  goods  at 
the  lowest  wholesale  price  at  which  such  articles  can 
be  purchased  in  quantities  of  one  dozen.  This  amend¬ 
ment  constitutes  price  fixing.  It  permits  manufac¬ 
turers  and  wholesalers  to  fix  the  price  at  which  their 
goods  can  be  sold  to  the  consumer;  it  disregards  the 
principle  that  retail  prices  should  be  based  on  the  cost 
of  operation;  it  benefits  the  inefficient  retailer;  it  dis¬ 
regards  credit  responsibility;  it  deprives  the  public  of 
the  economies  of  quantity  buying ;  and  it  will  meet  with 
much  difficulty  in  administration. 

We,  as  retailers,  have  consistently  opposed  open  price 
associations  and  open  price  lists,  and  all  other  price 
control  methods  which  tend  to  result  in  price  fixing 
to  the  advantage  of  the  inefficient  operator,  but  at  the 
expense  of  the  consumer  and  retail  distribution.  If 
prices  are  to  be  fixed  and  controlled,  then  profits  in 
all  probability  will  be  regulated  by  governmental  super¬ 
vision,  otherwise  the  public  must  pay  prices  to  which 
there  is  no  maximum,  except  the  point  of  sales  re¬ 
sistance. 

The  price  control  policy  of  the  N.R.A.  is  becoming 
an  increasingly  important  subject.  If  it  is  solved  in 
the  interest  of  monopoly  and  higher  prices,  it  will 
endanger  the  whole  Recovery  Movement.  Whether  the 
return  of  business  to  normalcy  will  minimize  the  pres¬ 
sure  for  price  fixing  and  control  methods,  I  cannot  say ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  when  business  is  on  the  up- 
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“Consumers  of  factory  goods  are  not  organ¬ 
ized.  They  have  no  representation  at  the  vari¬ 
ous  NRA  code  hearings  except  as  they  are  rep¬ 
resented  hy  government  officials.  Often  the 
government  agents  live  so  close  to  the  problems 
under  consideration  that  they  do  not  get  a  clear 
perspective  of  the  situation. 

“The  most  powerful  intervener  for  the  people 
has  come  to  he  the  retail  merchant.  The  mer¬ 
chants  are  organized.  They  are  interested  in 
making  sales.  They  know  that  if  prices  are 
elevated  beyond  what  the  people  can  pay,  sales 
will  languish.  And  so,  for  months  past,  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and 
kindred  organizations  have  come  to  form  a 
buffer  between  the  consumer  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer.  .  .  .  The  organized  retail  merchants 
are  performing  a  fine  patriotic  service  in  re¬ 
sisting  .  .  .  efforts  to  gyp  the  public  legally  by 
means  of  slippery  NRA  codes.  Moreover,  the 
merchants  are  rendering  this  service  at  their 
own  expense.” — Front  an  editorial  in  The  Helena, 
Montana  Tribune,  and  other  western  newspapers. 


turn,  the  price  problem  will  do  much  to  take  care  of 
itself. 

Next  to  price  fixing,  retailers  find  of  greatest  im¬ 
portance  the  loss  caused  by  reductions  in  discounts. 
In  about  thirty  codes  approved  or  considered,  discount 
reductions  ranging  from  one  per  cent  to  ten  per  cent 
have  been  proposed.  We  claim  that  discounts  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  cost  of  the  goods  which  the  manu¬ 
facturer  offers  the  retailer,  and  that  if  we  have  no 
assurance  that  reduced  discounts  will  be  followed  by 
compensating  reductions  in  the  final  price  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise,  the  retailer,  and  eventually  the  public,  must 
pay  added  millions  to  the  industry. 

Millions  Lost  in  Discounts 

A  very  approximate  estimate  of  these  losses  indicates 
that  on  a  basis  of  manufacturing  volume  of  one  billion 
two  hundred  million  dollars  there  is  a  possible  loss  in 
cash  discounts  alone  of  between  fifty  and  fifty-five 
million  dollars  annually.  In  addition,  we  believe  that  the 
loss  of  quantity  discounts,  rebates,  advertising  allow¬ 
ances,  and  demonstration  allowances — all  of  which  have 
been  withdrawn  in  many  codes — will  add  an  equal 
amount  to  the  losses  to  be  faced  under  these  codes, 
(Continued  on  page  86) 
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Display  Needs 
a  Yardstick 

(Continued  from  page  52) 

The  other  day  I  noticed  a  display  is  5%  to  sales  on  the  item  involved 
window  with  the  usual  casual  set-  .  ,  .  but  it  is  of  little  consequence 
ting  of  merchandise,  but  no  dramatic  to  your  total  budget  because  it  brings 
sales  punch  to  tell  the  public  what  that  many  more  people  into  your 
the  merchandise  was  or  what  it  was  store  who  buy  other  merchandise, 
for,  and  people  went  merrily  on,  who  shop  in  other  departments,  and 
without  even  as  much  as  a  passing  the  relationship  of  cost  to  total  sales 
glance.  The  next  week  this  same  is  small.  Experiment  with  a  few 


knowing  how  to  apply  those  things 
to  the  display  of  merchandise, 
whether  it  be  canned  goods,  cloth¬ 
ing,  furniture,  or  linoleums. 

Display  executives  should  equip 
themselves  with  more  facts  about 
their  own  job.  By  this  I  mean  facts 
of  circulation  at  their  own  store 
front.  Facts  about  the  kind  of 
windows  that  stop  a  reasonable  per¬ 
centage  of  such  circulation  and  do 
even  more  than  this — bring  people 
into  the  store  to  buy  more  things 
shown  in  the  window.  To  constantly 
study  results  and  be  guided  by  facts 
and  figures  from  such  findings.  To 
eliminate  more  guess-work  not  only 
about  window  displays,  but  interior 


window  was  given  over  to  a  display  such  windows  for  a  month  or  two  displays.  To  keep  doing  the  things 

of  ordinary  utility  merchandise  with  and  prove  to  yourself  one  of  two  that  are  found  most  practical,  in- 

no  more  appeal  than  the  previous  things —  stead  of  constantly  changing  because 


week’s,  but  it  was  placed  in  a  setting 
that  was  dramatic,  that  silhouetted 
the  merchandise,  that  attracted  at¬ 
tention  and  told  about  the  goods 
quickly  and  emphatically.  The  actual 
count  of  the  people  that  stopped 
(not  glanced),  walked  up  to  the 
window  and  spent  time  shopping  the 
window  were  43  average  per  minute, 
or  2580  per  hour  during  the  better 
shopping  hours  of  the  day.  The 
weather  was  the  same  as  at  the  time 
of  the  previous  showing  I  speak  of, 
and  thus  we  have  the  difference  of 
“cashing  in”  on  circulation  or  letting 
it  go  by. 

If  this  circulation  is  to  be  capi¬ 
talized,  it  behooves  the  owner  of  the 
store,  the  merchandise  manager,  and 
others,  to  go  to  bat  for  the  display 
department,  and  this  is  how  I  sug¬ 
gest  it  be  done. 

Test  the  Value  of  Good  Display 

First,  take  certain  merchandise 
that  has  been  promoted  in  one  way 
or  another  unsuccessfully  during  the 
past  few  weeks,  and  if  it  is  yet  in 
season  decide  to  make  a  comparison 
of  what  can  be  done  by  actually 
dramatizing  the  window.  Be  sure 
you  have  the  right  idea  incorporat¬ 
ing  the  facts  people  want  to  know 
about  the  goods.  Be  sure  that  you 
have  your  ideas  properly  illustrated. 
Put  them  in  rough  sketch  form  so 
that  you  can  see  whether  or  not  your 
ideas  look  as  you  expect  they  will. 
Let  me  caution  you  about  doing  a 
cheap,  shoddy  job  because  this  will 
only  make  the  merchandise  look 
worse.  If  you  are  going  to  do  it, 
do  it  right  and  do  it  at  a  price  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  promotion  involved. 
In  other  words,  if  a  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  merchandise  is  to  be  sold, 
your  window  can  stand  an  expendi¬ 
ture  of  as  much  as  $50.  Yes,  this 


(1)  That  you  have  the  ability  to 
do  a  good  display  job  and 
have  previously  overlooked  it 
— and  then  go  ahead. 

(2)  That  you  do  not  have  the 
ability  to  handle  that  kind  of 
display  job  and,  therefore, 
your  money  will  be  thrown 
away. 

The  Display  Executive 

As  you  know,  a  good  competent 
display  executive  is  no  longer  a  ham¬ 
mer  and  saw  or  paint  and  brush 
artist.  He  is  a  well  trained  promo¬ 
tion  and  merchandising  executive. 
First  of  all,  he  must  know  why  a 
store  is  in  business  .  .  .  and  that 
is  to  sell  goods  and  make  a  profit. 
Next,  he  must  know  how  to  co¬ 
ordinate  departments  to  do  an  en¬ 
semble  selling  job.  He  must  know 
how  to  dramatize  merchandise  in 
third  dimension  presentations.  He 
must  know  how  to  fit  himself  into 
the  promotion  calendar  and,  most  of 
all,  he  must  know  how  to  satisfy 
all  department  managers,  executives, 
and  personnel  with  a  promotion  cal¬ 
endar  that  will  assist  them  to  do  a 
maximum  sales  volume  job  without 
windows  that  constantly  holler  of 
price.  Windows  that  are  properly 
merchandised  and  dramatized  can 
sell  merchandise  without  price  con¬ 
cessions.  Here,  again,  you  have  the 
difference  of  doing  a  job  on  l^etter 
merchandise  with  better  markups 
when  you  make  the  right  investment 
that  will  enable  you  to  do  presenta¬ 
tions  to  which  people  can  respond 
quickly  and  favorably. 

Personally,  I  do  not  consider  dis¬ 
play  an  art.  I  consider  it  a  science, 
a  merchandising  science.  First,  in 
knowing  what  the  public  will  react 
to  favorably,  whether  it  be  form, 
shape,  color,  or  what-not.  Next,  in 


of  fancy.  When  the  display  execu¬ 
tive  equips  himself  with  such  knowl¬ 
edge  based  on  facts  and  figures,  he 
will  have  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
securing  the  right  investment.  You 
must  fight  fire  with  fire,  and  to  get 
a  better  budget  you  must  obtain  it 
by  fighting  figures  with  figures. 

Sources  of  Information 

I  predict  that  the  time  is  here 
when  merchants  can  benefit  by  seek¬ 
ing  professional  counsel  on  matters 
of  merchandise  presentation.  To 
confirm  their  own  figures,  they  em¬ 
ploy  outside  auditors  and  to  do  a 
legal  job  they  employ  a  skilled  attor¬ 
ney.  To  get  fashion  facts  they  em¬ 
ploy  a  fashion  service  and  to  get 
advertising  ideas  they  subscribe  to 
outside  sources.  To  get  news  about 
merchandise  they  have  their  shop¬ 
ping  service,  and  to  check  employees 
they  have  other  outside  sources.  Not 
only  would  the  store,  but  also  the 
display  department  benefit  by  the 
use  of  an  outside  source  once  or 
twice  a  year,  perhaps  more  often,  to 
review  the  display  problems  of  the 
store  and  offer  detailed,  specific, 
written  suggestions.  Offer  help  in 
actually  arranging  the  department, 
in  suggesting  property  investments 
and  dramatization  ideas.  And  I 
think  such  outside  sources,  if  they 
were  the  right  ones,  would  help  build 
up  the  confidence  and  respect  for 
the  value  of  the  display  department 
and  its  personnel.  Thus  such  a  s"*" 
vice  would  be  of  tremendous  value 
not  only  to  the  display  profession, 
but  to  the  medium  and  the  store  as 
well.  Such  service  must,  of  course, 
be  skilled,  practical  and  unbiased 
It  must  have  the  opportunity  of 
studying  a  great  variety  of  results, 
successes  and  failures.  It  must  be 
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C»ih  BogHtor 
yaar*. 

«e  have 
wrap  and 
store*  • 

Cl**»  1^2® 
for  our  Seu 


national  Cash  o^ur'"  n*  na^"’' 

-  cashlar-wrap  Raglsta^j^^^ 

,r‘o?^tr?o’«(rePlaclng^onr^old_^N.^^ 

Real#^®**  equipment)#  -^tometic  f®*7 
OB  e*P®’'^®’3°!er''la  a*^greatap  protection, 

:i;  "ad’vJl'tSg^  in  _ 

rn  mnritco^r,o;ir  «atlo»i^'rria 

system.  more  Charge  Phonaa 

,l^1;rtc^Stal5‘ln  our  c-^t^^feUrci  o? 

TroJihl,  convl^ad  of  tha^.^^^ 

‘U-rccuUrc^p*-. 

ra  happy  lt>4®®««*fori*Ca.h  Raglatar 


very  truly  yours, 


inquiry  will  be  welcomed. 


..AW 

.,,Ji. 


WMticnal  (Sodh  o/teaidtj^  Gb. 

DAYTON,  OHIO 


CASH  REGISTERS  •  TYPEWRITING-BOOKKEEPING  MACHINES  •  ANALYSIS  MACHINES  •  BANK-BOOKKEEPING 
MACHINES  •  CHECK- WRITING  AND  SIGNING  MACHINES  •  POSTAGE  METER  MACHINES  •  CORRECT  POSTIfRE  CHAIRS 
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Tte  ixlerior  of  the  modem  Department 
Store  o/ Root  Bros.,  San  Francisco, 


Replace  old  Registers 
with  new  Models  ,  .  . 
extend  and  modernize 
N.CR.  ''Charge 
Phone"  system 


Roo5  Bko5.  Install 

New  National  Cash 
Registers  and  'Charge 
Phones” 


■  *^?®'*Vcash  Register  e<l 

For  more  than  2  5  years  this  «°found  rr»  ®*^®Rtgi' 

nationally  known  Pacific  Coast  aS*»  greater  advantagi 

firm  has  used  National  Cash  »®  ^tnciseo 

„  .  tdo”»  o,,tem.  SOS 

Register  Systems  . . .  and  was  'r®’^!*’«°Ilo-to-dato  and 

system  ^  ^  ,*ltchhoi 

one  of  the  first  concerns  in  the  le^were  thoroughiy^ooi 

Far  West  to  install  the  National  the  Ueed**"* 

Charge  Telephone  System.  ne  ere  happy 

D  ...  and  protection,  of  n< 

out  to  meet  new  conditions,  equipment, 

and  to  take  advantage  of  new 

improvements,  they  recently  / 

replaced  old  National  equip- 

ment  with  2  5  modern  National 

Cash  Registers.  At  the  same 

time,  they  brought  their  Charge 

Phone  system  up-to-date  by  in- 

stalling  more  Charge  Phones 

and  a  modern  switchboard  in  the  central  credit  office. 

This  action  was  taken  because  they  know  from  their  25 
years  of  experience  that  National  Cash  Registers  and  Charge 
Phones  give  the  most  satisfactory  service  to  customers  and 
provide  the  greatest  degree  of  protection  and  economy  for  the 


This  type  of  clerk-operated  cash  regis¬ 
ter,  installed  by  Roos  Bros.,  speeds  up 
service  where  mercbassdise  is  wrapped 
by  sales  people.  Also  provides  protec¬ 
tion  and  ecorsomy  in  handling  trans¬ 
actions  between  clerks  and  cnstomers. 


.  ^  - 

T  ■  National  Charge  Amthorixing  Tele- 

■  phones  pat  every  selling  depart- 

■  ment  in  commsmication  with  credit 
_ I  oJUce  by  simply  inserting  the  "charge 

sales  check"  into  the  stamping  phone. 
The  Credit  Department 
calh  stamps  its  approval 

Store.  We  believe  you’ll  be  interested  to  learn  ail  the  facts . . . 
and  especially  how  such  a  system,  adapted  to  your  own  needs, 
would  give  you  greater  protection,  and  assure  you  of  greater 

_ _ _ _ 2^  I _ li; _ _ l_ _ 1  _1 _ __1--  _ 
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•COTTON  IS  KING’R^am 

<S 


Summer  Nofions  S«W 


Sue  Versions  of  19S8  CoHon  Dresses 

OOl..*iT>Ahitkt  1C  QC 

rASMAILE»«OWRi|  *0«9V 


AtSaA«T« 

AtVAItllOi 


Yvar  Ckaic*  •{  Tk«M  Ei|kt  at  I  Sc 


A«  Simple  A*  1.  Z  3l  To  Pfck  Out  Summer'!  AkUU.  CocilBt.  Srawt  CoOom 

When  5aS46  ft«h  Are  AwmNed  At  Prk*»  Your  Budfet  W«  Smfle  oa.  In  l^y» 


*T^imctl-to-a-T”  Dress  Cottons  Ssie 


Two  examples  of  Cotton  Week  ads  which  were  successful  in  1933. 
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Pointers  on  Cotton  Piece  Goods 


{Continued  from  page  59) 


also  controls  to  a  great  extent  the 
results  obtained  from  every  other 
advertising  investment.  Stores  gen¬ 
erally  that  show  the  best  advances 
in  sales  volume  and  profits  in  1934 
and  future  years  will  be  the  ones 
that  do  the  better  job  of  “merchan¬ 
dise  presentation”.  Men  who  are 
executives  with  merchandising  abil¬ 
ity  and  who  know  how  to  do  an 
intelligent,  dramatic  job  of  “mer¬ 
chandise  presentation”  will  be  in 
greater  demand  than  ever. 


a  laboratory  through  which  import¬ 
ant  information  can  clear. 

It  could  in  no  instance  do  such  a 
job  by  remaining  in  one  or  two  par¬ 
ticular  stores  because  the  experience 
would  not  offer  a  cross  section  that 
would  be  of  much  value.  I  predict 
the  store  that  will  properly  analyze 
its  display  job  can  affect  favorably 
the  store  volume  to  a  greater  extent 
than  the  same  effort  or  expenditure 
in  any  other  direction.  Display, 


after  all,  reflects  the  character  of 
the  store.  It  assists  to  direct  traffic 
in  the  store.  It  helps  determine  the 
value  apparent  of  merchandise.  It 
almost  entirely  controls  ensemble 
selling.  It  assists  to  reduce  mark- 
downs  and  shrinkage,  yes,  and  it 
even  affects  the  morale  of  the  sales 
organization  and  reduces  the  turn¬ 
over  of  sales  people. 

Display,  or  as  I  would  rather 
term  it,  “merchandise  presentation”. 


merchandising  each  fabric  in  your 
stock.  Ideas  for  crisp,  new  gar¬ 
ments  always  sell  more  yardage. 
Check  styles  in  moving  pictures, 
from  which  women  gain  much 
fashion  information.  Show  figures 
of  suits,  blouses,  different  types  of 
dresses  for  all  occasions.  Educate 
customers  through  fashion  to  trade 
up,  buy  better  merchandise. 

9.  Washing  cottons.  One  of  the 


first  questions  is,  “Will  it  wash?” 
Salespeople  must  be  able  to  answer 
intelligently.  Lux,  Ivory,  Palm¬ 
olive  furnish  information  on  how  to 
wash  all  kinds  of  fabrics.  Let  the 
salesgirl  know.  Test  fabrics  by 
washing;  have  the  results  to  show. 
For  example,  new,  crinkled  organ¬ 
dies  must  be  dried  before  being 
pressed  on  the  wrong  side.  Most 
fabrics  should  be  allowed  to  dry. 


and  if  pressed  at  all,  very  lightly 
on  the  wrong  side.  Sanforized- 
shrunk  fabrics  will  not  shrink.  All 
such  features  must  be  explained  to 
the  salesgirl  so  that  she  can  answer 
questions  intelligently. 

Use  displays  to  enlighten — not  to 
confuse.  A  few,  well-chosen  gowns 
in  suitable  fabrics  are  better  than 
many,  but  change  them  often 
enough  to  lend  interest  and  newness. 


i(*ii  elway!  Im>«hi  AlhMiii 
fM*  yard  ga««is  ... 


AUmW  1*33  rrmMr 

■rge  lar  mm 
mt 


three.  You  touch  5,870.00  with  one  stroke — not  six. 


NO  GUESSING  AT  AMOUNTS  WRITTEN 


No  guessing  whether  you  have  touched  the  right  keys 
— just  look  at  the  keyboard.  Keys  stay  depressed,  so 
amount  can  be  checked  before  it  is  printed  or  added. 


ASTE  MOTIONS  IN  CORRECTIONS 


rou  depress  a  wrong  key  in  any  column,  you  see 
nstantly  on  the  Burroughs  full  keyboard.  To  cor- 
:t  It,  merely  touch  the  right  key  ir>  that  column. 


***OUNnNO  MACHINCS 
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Accounting  Treatment  of 
Obsolete  Merchandise 

(Continued  from  page  21) 


merit  of  this  headache  of  retailing 
in  former  days,  so  as  to  contrast 
this  old  method  with  the  present 
and  more  efficient  way  of  dealing 
with  this  problem.  Formerly,  the 
controller’s  attention  was  given  to 
the  question  of  slow-moving  mer¬ 
chandise  only  at  inventory  periods, 
when  he  prescribed  or  directed  that 
the  inventory  be  taken  by  season 
letter  so  as  to  compile  an  aged  in¬ 
ventory  with  values  predicated  upon 
the  age  of  the  merchandise  for  fin¬ 
ancial  purposes. 

Through  this  inventory  by  season 
letters,  the  controller  found  the  dis¬ 
proportionate  inactive  investment 
and  proclaimed  agaist  it,  as  ruin¬ 
ous  and  intolerable  and  demanded 
that  something  be  done  about  it.  So 
a  listing,  by  departments,  of  the 
slow,  prior  and  old  merchandise  was 
made  from  the  inventory  and  passed 
to  the  buyer  of  each  department 
with  instructions  to  get  busy  and 
move  the  items  listed.  The  buyer 
promised  to  get  busy  and  thus  the 
intensity  of  the  situation  was  abated 
and  the  controller  did  nothing  more 
about  it  until  the  next  inventory 
period  when  it  was  his  time  to  howl 
again. 

It  can  be  plainly  seen  that  this 
procedure  dealt  with  the  problem  in 
retrospect,  after  the  damage  had 
occurred.  It  provided  no  means  of 
preventing  a  recurrence.  It  permit¬ 
ted  a  lapse  of  a  six-months’  period, 
during  which  time  the  intervening 
stages  of  ’obsolescence  passed  with¬ 
out  action.  This  is  a  critical  point. 

After  a  lapse  of  six  months  when 
style  merchandise  actually  becomes 
obsolete  merchandise,  severe  action 
and  drastic  reductions  are  needed  to 
move  it ;  while  in  season,  and  during 
the  selling  cycle,  if  such  merchan¬ 
dise  had  been  spotted  and  acted  up¬ 
on,  the  sales  resistance  would  have 
been  less  acute,  and  the  punishment 
to  be  taken  thereby  minimized.  I 
maintain  that  right  here  is  the  key 
to  the  situation,  and  that  action  at 
the  logical  time  is  the  cure.  In  plain 
words,  stop  merchandise  from  go¬ 
ing  beyond  the  stage  of  slow-mov¬ 
ing  merchandise  and  don’t  wait  for 
it  to  become  obsolete  merchandise. 
If  this  is  correct,  then  the  problem 
of  slow-moving,  prior,  or  obsolete 
merchandise  needs  persistent  and 
definite  action,  currently  and  not 

periodically. 


These  conditions  are  responsible 
for  bringing  about  the  newer  and 
more  effective  way  of  dealing  with 
this  highly  important  problem. 

The  buyer  at  first  may  not  like 
this  procedure  but  as  he  absorbs  the 
broader  vision  contained  in  it,  and 
as  he  realizes  it  is  devised  to  keep 
him  out  of  serious  trouble,  rather 
than  for  the  purpose  of  checking 
him  up  or  showing  him  up,  he 
gradually  becomes  a  convert  to,  and 
an  enthusiast  for,  the  procedure. 

And  now  we  are  ready  for  the 
means  and  mechanics: 

The  New  Method 

Every  four  weeks,  but  in  no  case 
at  longer  intervals  than  every  six 
weeks,  an  actual  survey  of  the  slow- 
moving,  prior  and  old  stock  contain¬ 
ed  in  a  given  department  should  be 
made  by  the  merchandise  manager, 
the  buyer  and  a  representative  of 
the  inventory  division  of  the  con¬ 
troller’s  office  in  the  presence  of  the 
salespeople.  The  preparation  for 
this  examination  should  be  taken 
care  of  by  the  salespeople  who,  sev¬ 
eral  days  prior  to  the  scheduled  in¬ 
spection,  will  earmark  or  lay  aside, 
or  in  some  way  physically  separate 
all  merchandise  which  for  that  de¬ 
partment  has  been  in  stock  long 
enough  to  be  classified  as  slow-mov¬ 
ing,  prior  or  old  stock.  The  deter¬ 
mination  of  what  period  of  time 


constitutes  these  classifications  is 
predicated  upon  the  length  of  time 
the  merchandise  has  been  in  stock. 
For  style  departments,  merchandise 
in  stock  three  to  six  months  is  slow- 
moving,  six  to  nine  months  is  prior 
and  nine  months  or  older  is  old  mer¬ 
chandise  ;  and  for  staple  depart¬ 
ments,  six  to  nine  months  is  slow- 
moving  merchandise,  nine  to  twelve 
months  is  prior  merchandise,  and 
twelve  months  or  older  is  old  mer¬ 
chandise. 

The  salesclerks  are  required  to 
list  the  merchandise  on  cards  de¬ 
signed  for  this  purpose  and  supplied 
by  the  controller’s  office,  using  a 
separate  card  for  each  style  num¬ 
ber.  The  information  placed  upon 
the  card  is  the  description  of  the 
merchandise,  the  style  number,  the 
quantity,  the  sales  price  and  a  nota¬ 
tion  as  to  which  age  classification 
it  falls  in.  This  card  is  left  right 
with  the  merchandise  so  as  to  be 
available  for  a  quick  inspection. 
The  salespeople  are  required  to  have 
this  work  completed  the  night  prior 
to  the  inspection.  During  the  in¬ 
spection,  the  merchandise  manager 
and  the  buyer  inspect  each  lot  of 
merchandise  and  the  buyer  desig¬ 
nates  his  method  for  the  dispos^ 
of  the  merchandise.  If  his  sugges¬ 
tion  or  plan  meets  with  the  approval 
of  the  merchandise  manager,  it  is 
noted  by  the  controller’s  representa¬ 
tive  on  the  card.  If  the  merchandise 
manager  believes  more  drastic  ac¬ 
tion  is  necessary,  he  so  notifies  the 
buyer,  in  which  case  the  merchan¬ 
dise  manager’s  recommended  action 
is  noted.  This  procedure  going  on 
in  front  of  the  salesperson  becomes 


The  Credit  Managers’  Group 

(Continued  from  page  18) 


The  Chicago  Convention 

This  temporary  Board,  together 
with  the  temporary  Chairman,  and 
the  Chairman  and  Secretary-Treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Controllers’  Congress, 
are  to  build  the  organization  struc¬ 
ture  for  the  new  Group  and  formu¬ 
late  a  Constitution  and  a  set  of  By- 
I.^ws  to  be  submitted  for  approval 
at  the  coming  Convention  of  the 
Controllers’  Congress  and  Credit 
Managers’  Group  in  Chicago,  June 
4,  5,  6  and  7.  That  task  is  well 
under  way  and  will  be  completed 
before  another  issue  of  The 
Bulletin  is  printed.  We  will  be 
pleased  to  receive  from  you  any  sug¬ 
gestions  you  may  have  to  make  as 
to  who  shall  be  eligible  for  the  var¬ 
ious  classes  of  membership — regular. 


associate,  special — and  the  dues  for 
each.  We  also  welcome  suggestions 
for  topics  to  be  discussed  at  the 
June  Convention  in  Chicago.  We 
promise  to  provide  speakers  who 
will  bring  the  subject  assigned  to 
them  right  up  to  date.  That  will 
be  a  part  of  the  new  work  of  the 
new  permanent  staff  Manager.  He 
will  also  be  rounding  up  new  mem¬ 
bers  for  the  Credit  Managers’ 
Group  and  is  quite  likely  to  call 
upon  you  for  suggestions  from  your 
bailiwick.  You  are  quite  likely  to 
know  who  would  be  desirable  ad¬ 
ditions. 

Why  not  volunteer  that  informa¬ 
tion  now  and  give  us  a  good  start? 
Perhaps  your  own  name  should  head 
the  list?  We  want  very  much  to  be 
helpful  to  you  if  you  will  permit. 
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sufficiently  impressive  for  her  to 
realize  the  significance  of  the  situ¬ 
ation.  The  action  to  be  taken  is 
varied,  of  course,  according  to  the 
emergency.  It  includes  (a)  pleading 
with  the  salespeople  to  give  greater 
sales  attention  to  these  items,  (b) 
taking  of  minor  markdowns,  (c) 
taking  of  larger  markdowns,  (d) 
earmarking  the  merchandise  for 
sales  clearances,  (e)  placing  the 
items  more  advantageously  on  the 
selling  fixtures,  (f)  transferring  the 
items  to  bargain  booths  or  bargain 
basements,  (g)  disposing  of  the 
merchandise  in  bulk,  to  some  form 
of  outlet. 


Controller’s  Part 

The  representative  of  the  con¬ 
troller’s  office  is  fortified  with  the 
cards  from  the  last  inspection  and 
as  each  lot  is  discussed,  draws  the 
cards  for  that  lot  made  out  at  the 
previous  inspection.  Equipped  with 
this  information,  he  is  in  a  position 
to  advise  the  merchandise  manager 
and  the  buyer  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  previous  recommendation 


and,  if  necessary,  to  point  out 
that  more  severe  treatment  is 
needed.  He  is  also  in  a  position 
to  call  attention  to  omissions,  de¬ 
liberate  or  otherwise,  in  the  listing  of 
lots  of  merchandise.  Furthermore, 
he  is  required  to  inspect  the  price 
tickets  of  non-listed  items  to  pre¬ 
vent  skipping  of  merchandise  where 
the  season  letter  on  the  ticket  in¬ 
dicates  that  it  should  have  been 
listed.  As  this  inspection  progresses, 
the  assistant  buyer  or  head  of  stock 
records  from  the  notations  placed  on 
the  cards,  the  action  decided  upon 
for  each  lot  of  merchandise  and  is 
responsible  for  the  follow-up  and  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  decisions  made. 
The  representati^'e  of  the  control¬ 
ler’s  office  testchecks  the  quantities 
listed  and  collects  the  cards. 

In  the  controller’s  office,  the 
cards  are  assorted  by  classification 
of  merchandise,  price  lines  and  style 
numbers.  They  are  then  compared 
to  the  cards  of  the  previous  inven¬ 
tory  so  as  to  detect  inaccuracies  or 
omissions  in  listing.  A  tabulation  is 
then  made  of  the  number  of  units 


and  dollars  tied  up  in  each  style 
number,  in  each  classification  of 
merchandise  and  in  each  price  line, 
subdivided  into  age  classification. 
The  purpose  of  listing  by  quantity 
as  well  as  by  dollars  is  to  determine 
the  outward  movement  of  merchan¬ 
dise  in  units  as  well  as  dollars,  as 
a  check  against  the  markdowns 
taken  to  move  the  merchandise. 

The  information  extracted  from 
this  tabulation  is  of  tremendous 
value  in  the  intelligent  setting  of 
open  to  buys,  and  other  department¬ 
al  statistical  data. 

From  a  word  outline,  I  realize 
that  it  would  appear  that  this 
method  entails  a  great  deal  of  de¬ 
tail  work.  In  practice,  this  is  not 
the  case,  as  in  the  first  place,  the 
work  is  well  distributed  and  after 
it  has  been  properly  organized,  it 
becomes  a  speedy  operation,  in¬ 
stanced  by  the  fact  that  I  have  seen 
a  merchandise  manager  handle  four 
to  six  departments  in  one  morning. 
It  must  be  realized  that  intelligent 
scheduling  of  these  inspection  tours 
is  essential  and  they  must  be  ar- 


THE  MOST  RECENT 
STORES  TO  ADOPT 
UNITED  PARCEL  SERVICE 
IN  NEW  YORK 


Sakt  Fifth  Ave. 
Bloomingdale's 
Saks  34th  Street 
Gimbels 


THERE  IS 

A  DEFINITE  TREND 
TO  CONSOLIDATED 
DELIVERY  ^  the 
UNITED  WAY  ^  ^ 

United  Parcel- Service 


United  Parcel  Service  operates  in  the  following 
cities:  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Cincinnati,  New¬ 
ark,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Seattle, 
Portland,  Oakland,  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  Paterson, 
(N.  J.),  San  Diego,  Pasadena. 
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Statistical  Analysis 
of  Sales  Performance 
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Of  course,  it  logically  follows 
that  January  will  not  turn  out  as  is 
expected.  Things  rarely  do.  But 
unless  there  is  evidence  that  Janu¬ 
ary  has  been  an  unusual  month  be¬ 
cause  of  untoward  occurrences  dur¬ 
ing  the  month,  it  may  reasonably  be 
taken  to  represent  135%  of  the 
average  month  for  the  year.  In 
other  words,  suppose  that  by  the 
end  of  January,  1934,  gross  sales 
are  $500,000.  Since  nothing  to  the 
contrary  has  occurred,  we  shall  as¬ 
sume  this  to  be  an  ordinary  Janu¬ 
ary.  Therefore,  $500,000  equals 
135%;  100%  eqals  $370,370;  and 
the  total  sales  for  1934  will  be  $4,- 
444,440  (12  X  $370,370).  Then 
February  will  do  $311,111  (84%  x 
$370,370),  March  will  do  $322,222 
(87%  X  $370,370),  and  so  on  for 
all  the  months,  the  tenor  for  the 
year  having  been  established  by 
January’s  sales  figure.  Here  again, 
each  month  may  not,  and  probably 
will  not,  turn  out  exactly  according 
to  this  prognostication.  This  does 
not  invalidate  the  results,  however. 
If  the  differences  are  not  more  than 
5%  they  can  be  charged  off  to  ran¬ 
dom  causes,  such  as  two  or  three 
days  of  inclement  weather,  and  the 
figures  set  up  for  subsequent  months 
should  be  allowed  to  stand.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  a  significant  differ¬ 
ence  occurs  it  should  be  investi¬ 
gated.  If  it  is  the  result  of  some 
known  cause,  such  as  a  planned 
promotion,  a  special  clearance,  or 
an  economic  upheaval  such  as  the 
closing  of  banks  in  the  case  of  re- 


Obsolete  Merchandise 

{Continued  from  page  83) 

ranged  so  that  the  departments  to 
be  inspected  on  a  given  day  are  so 
grouped  as  to  employ  the  time  of 
only  one  merchandise  manager  for 
that  inspection. 

This  routine  attaches  due  weight 
to  the  seriousness  of  slow-moving, 
prior  and  old  stock  and  causes  the 
merchandise  manager,  the  buyer  and 
the  salesperson  to  become  a  part  of 
the  scheme.  The  procedure  protects 
against  any  important  feature  es¬ 
caping  attention. 


duced  sales,  this  explanation  will 
preclude  the  necessity  for  a  change 
in  forecast  figures.  However,  if  a 
genuine  change  is  indicated  by  the 
repetition  of  excess  or  reduced  sales 
for  two  or  three  months  and  no  ex¬ 
ceptional  cause  is  in  evidence,  then 
this  change  may  be  considered  signi¬ 
ficant  and  the  balance  of  the  year’s 
figures  may  be  adjusted  accordingly. 
This  may  be  most  easily  accomplish¬ 
ed  by  dividing  each  of  the  changed 
months  by  its  respective  seasonal 
index  figure.  This  will  give  the 
average  for  the  year  based  on  the 
new  picture.  Then,  the  application 
of  the  seasonal  index  figures  for  the 
balance  of  the  months  in  the  year 
to  this  newly  found  average  will 
give  the  sales  to  be  expected  from 
these  remaining  months. 

The  departmental  percentages  for 
each  month  can  be  fig^ured  just  as 
January’s  is  in  the  foregoing  illus¬ 
tration.  These  percentages  may  best 
be  set  up  in  table  form  in  order  to 
be  readily  available  from  year  to 
year,  and  for  application  during  the 
year.  Every  time  a  monthly  total  is 
changed  for  any  one  of  the  causes 
mentioned  above,  the  same  percent¬ 


ages  will  be  applied  to  a  different! 
figure  and  will  yield  slightly  differ-l 
ent  results.  Since  these  changes  may] 
be  necessary  from  time  to  time,  it 
is  best  to  keep  the  monthly  percent-1 
ages  as  suggested  above.  The  ap¬ 
plication  of  these  departmental  per¬ 
centages  can  be  withheld  until  the^— 
beginning  of  the  month  to  which 
they  are  to  apply.  This  will  permit 
the  ready  change  of  a  monthly  fig-'-^B 
ure  at  the  last  moment  and  the  !* 
simple  process  of  applying  the  de- 
partmental  percentages  will  then  ' 
complete  the  picture. 

.  Space  does  not  permit  a  further 
discussion  of  the  many  interesting 
conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  an¬ 
alyses  such  as  these  outlined.  Each 
individual  business  may  find  some 
use  peculiar  to  its  set-up  alone. 
There  are  limitless  possibilities  to 
such  studies. 

This  article  has  been  prepared  for 
the  purely  altruistic  purpose  of  pass¬ 
ing  on  to  other  retailers  the  details 
of  an  analysis  found  to  be  profitable 
as  well  as  enlightening  to  the 
writer’s  establishment.  We  believe 
that  any  developments  should  be 
passed  on  freely  in  order  to  make 
retailing  more  scientific  and  efficient 
for  the  good  of  all  involved  through 
added  strength  to  our  industry  or 
profession.  The  writer  will  be  glad 
to  answer  questions  concerning  the 
details  of  the  methods  used  in  this 
analysis  should  anyone  applying  this 
general  type  of  approach  encounter 
obstacles  in  its  use. 


2222  RETAIL  IDEAS 

BY  EMANUEL  LYONS 

2222  Retail  Ideas  is  a  collec- 

Cash,  Credit  and  Collection 

tion  of  successful  selling  meth- 

Ideas 

ods  for  promoting  merchandise 

Anniversary  Sale  Ideas 

in  nearly  every  department  of 

Personnel  and  Customer 
Contests 

Children’s  Attractions 

a  store,  and  is  easily  adaptable 
to  any  size  and  type  of  store. 

Some  of  the  chapter  titles  in 

It  makes  a  convenient  refer- 

the  book  are: 

ence  manual,  useful  to  every 

Ideas  that  Attract  Christmas 

Sales  Promotion  Manager. 

2222  Retail  Ideas  can  be 

Crowds 

secured  through  the  Sales  Pro- 

Ideas  for  Merchants  Who 

motion  Division,  N.  R.  D. 

Get  Together 

G.  A.  at  $3.00  a  copy,  post- 

Ideas  for  the  Ready-to- 

paid,  to  members  of  the  Asso- 

Wear  Department 

ciation. 
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INSURANCE^'^COMPANY 


A  New  York  department  store 
that  gave  as  much  attention 
to  buying  insurance  as  Paris 
merchandise  saved  $13,756.88 
last  year! 

Every  store  insists  that  its  Paris  buyer  purchase  economically,  but  how 
few  stores  give  the  same  attention  to  buying  insurance? 

Perhaps  it* s  beccaise  they  don*t  know  that: 

In  one  year  a  New  York  store  that  bought  all  of  its  casualty  insur¬ 
ance  direct  from  Liberty  Mutual,  reduced  the  cost  of  its  annual 
premiums  by  $13,756.88. 

Or  that: 

Liberty  Mutual — one  of  the  largest  casualty  insurance  companies 
in  the  country — ^has  paid  20%  dividends  back  to  its  policyholders 
each  year  for  22  years. 

Or  that: 

Liberty  Mutual  affects  these  marvelous  savings  by  doing  business 
direct  with  its  policyholders  (instead  of  through  agents  or  brokers) 
thereby  cutting  its  selling  costs  two-thirds. 

Or  that: 

Liberty  Mutual  has  a  nation-wide  reputation  for  settling  claims 
promptly,  fairly  and  courteously,  thus  protecting  the  good-will  of 
store  employees  and  customers. 

Or  that: 

A  ’phone  call  to  the  nearest  Liberty  Mutual  office  will  bring  an  ex¬ 
pert  to  explain  how  they  too,  can  buy  their  insurance  direct. 


LIBERTY  M  MUTUAL 


Home  Office:  31  St.  James  Avenue,  Boston 
New  York:  10  East  40th  Street 
Chicago:  230  East  Ohio  Street 
and  principal  cities  from  coast  to  coast 


Investigate  Liberty  Mutual  for  yourself  I  Clip 
and  mail  the  coupon  below.  It  will  put  you 
under  no  obligation  and  may  save  you 
thousands  of  dollars, 

Xssets  $25,014,253 

Liabilities  and  Special  Reserves  $20343,896 
Snrplns,  $4,170,357  (December  31,  1933) 

O  1934  L.  M.  I.  Co. 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL  B.  S 

10  East  40th  Street,  New  York 

Please  tell  me  how  you  have  helped  stores  re¬ 
duce  the  cost  ot  their  insurance.  This  request 
is  not  to  obligate  me  in  any  way. 


Firm  Name 


Street  Address 
City  or  Town 


My  Name 
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Retail  Distribution 

(Continued  from  page  77) 

with  resulting  increased  prices  to  the  American  people, 
beyond  the  necessary  cost  of  the  Recovery  Program. 

Another  factor  of  loss  is  contained  in  what  we  call 
“nuisance  charges”  added  by  some  few  codes  where  a 
change  in  shipping  practice  results  in  retailers  paying 
small  drayage  charges  that  hitherto  manufacturers  have 
taken  care  of.  On  a  single  package  such  charges  are 
small,  but  in  one  industry  it  is  estimated  that  this  alone 
will  add  a  million  a  year  to  retailers’  expenses.  It  is 
puzzling,  of  course,  to  those  who  have  reviewed  these 
codes  to  find  the  motive  which  has  inspired  the  writing 
of  some  of  the  provisions  which  will  handicap  retailers 
in  their  operations.  Some  seem  almost  like  spite  work 
they  are  so  petty.  For  example,  one  code  limits  adver¬ 
tising  helps.  In  two  codes,  telephone  messages  by  re¬ 
tailers  giving  manufacturers  orders  can  no  longer  be 
paid  by  the  manufacturer.  Other  codes  prohibit  manu¬ 
facturers  from  leaving  merchandise  in  retail  buying 
offices  for  inspection.  Others  set  limitations  on  con¬ 
tracts  which  frequently  will  mean  raised  costs  on  sup¬ 
plies.  The  details  of  these  provisions  and  of  protests 
the  Association  has  made  would  be  tiresome,  but  this 
is  sufficient  to  indicate  the  seriousness  of  the  problem 
that  retailing  has  faced  in  the  complicated  maze  of  these 
hundreds  of  manufacturers’  codes. 

Time  does  not  permit  a  further  detailed  treatment 
of  such  provisions  in  manufacturers’  codes  that  we  have 
been  forced  to  protest.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  our 
protests  have  always  been  based  on  the  general  phil¬ 
osophy  that  anything  that  unjustifiably  raises  prices  to 
the  ultimate  consumer  at  this  time,  will  retard  sales; 
will  react  unfavorably  on  production;  will  create  un¬ 
employment;  and  will  undermine  the  whole  National 
Recovery  Movement. 

The  eflFectiveness  of  the  work  of  our  Code  Depart¬ 
ment  has  been  immeasurably  increased  through  the 
functioning  of  the  Retailers’  Protective  Committee, 
organized  in  Septemlier  last,  under  the  Chairmanship  of 
Walter  N.  Rothschild,  Vice-President  of  Abraham  & 
Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  This  Committee  con¬ 
sists  of  over  150  progressive  merchants,  large  and 
small,  located  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  who  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associ¬ 
ation  have  pledged  themselves  to  safeguard  the  rights 
and  interests,  not  only  of  their  fellow  merchants.  Init 
also  of  the  consuming  public. 

Members  of  this  Committee  have  worked  most 
effectively  with  Staff  members  of  the  Association,  both 
in  New  York  and  Washington,  as  well  as  with  the 
manufacturers  and  N.  R.  A.  officials.  Their  efforts 
have  been  most  helpful. 

Protests  Meet  Success 

The  Report  of  the  Chairman  of  this  Committee  to 
the  March  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  bears  this  out. 
That  Report  indicates  that  during  the  period  from 
January  1st  to  March  2C)th  the  N.  R.  A.  conducted 
370  Public  Hearings,  of  which  162  were  of  interest 
to  retailers,  and  formal  protests  were  necessary  at  68 
of  them.  In  52  manufacturers’  codes  approved  during 
that  period,  80  out  of  128  provisions,  or  62%,  pro¬ 
tested  by  the  Committee  and  our  Code  Department 
resulted  in  a  modification  or  a  stay  of  these  provisions. 

The  importance  of  this  work  can  be  all  the  better 


realized  when  it  is  pointed  out  that  these  protests  have 
been  on  such  important  matters  as  quantity  and  volume 
discounts;  open  price  provisions;  resale  price  mainte¬ 
nance;  advertising  allowances;  demonstration  allow¬ 
ances;  shipping  arrangements;  returns  reductions; 
consignment  selling;  vertical  codes  affecting  retailing; 
contract  limitations ;  price  guarantees ;  product  guaran¬ 
tees  ;  contract  cancellations ;  limitation  of  production, 
etc.,  etc. 

The  work  done  by  the  Code  Department  of  the 
Association  is  growing  in  effectiveness.  During  the 
first  three  months  of  the  N.  R.  A.  Program  only 
twenty-nine  per  cent  of  our  requests  for  modification 
were  granted.  During  the  first  two  months  of  1934, 
sixty-two  per  cent  of  our  suggestions  have  been  adopted 
in  approved  codes,  and  we  believe  that  the  results  in 
codes  now  pending  will  be  even  greater. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction,  that  due  to  the 
consistent  and  constructive  position  taken  by  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  regarding  the 
economic  significance  of  the  codes  of  industries,  today 
the  viewpoint  of  its  representatives  is  constantly  sought 
by  the  Administration  before  final  judgment  is  given 
on  those  codes  directly  affecting  retailers  and  con¬ 
sumers. 

Unquestionably,  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  has  had  a  constructive  effect  upon  the 
preparation  and  adoption  of  hundreds  of  codes  of 
industries  whose  products  are  sold  in  retail  stores. 

♦  ♦  *  ♦  ♦ 

Unquestionably,  there  is  concrete  evidence  of  the 
effects  of  the  National  Recovery  Program  upon  busi¬ 
ness,  and  perhaps  no  activity  of  this  gigantic  Federal 
Program  has  been  more  effective  in  creating  employ¬ 
ment,  building  up  purchasing  power  and  increasing  vol¬ 
ume  than  the  National  Recovery  Administration.  There 
is,  however,  increasing  complexity  in  the  problems  of 
N.  R.  A.  and  its  future.  They  today  are  confronting 
every  thinking  business  man  who  has  had  contact  with 
the  actual  carrying  out  of  the  programs  of  recovery. 

N.  R.  A.  is  an  ambitious  plan,  a  program  for  immed¬ 
iate  gains  for  business  and  a  long  term  idealistic  project 
in  which  the  expedient  short  cut  to  prosperity  and  the 
hope  of  a  new  social  program  sometimes  seem  hope¬ 
lessly  mixed.  Perhaps  this  is  an  explanation  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  we  face  as  we  confront  some  of  the  problems 
that  N.  R.  A.  is  creating  for  retailers  and  every  other 
business  man  today: 

Let  me  summarize  them  briefly  as  follows: 

1.  If  an  industry  seeks — and  the  Government 
approves — unwarranted  and  uneconomic 
code  provisions,  there  is  bound  to  occur  a 
situation  which  will  jeopardize  the  indus¬ 
try’s  progress  and  sound  stability. 

2.  If  industries  resort  to  code  provisions 
which  result  in  unjustified  price  increases, 
so  that  prices  rise  beyond  the  capacity  of 
the  average  consumer  to  purchase,  then 
the  entire  Recovery  Program  will  be  under¬ 
mined  and  a  relapse  in  the  progress  made 
to  date  will  be  inevitable. 

3.  Both  Government  and  business  must  co¬ 
operate  to  the  end  that  codes  which  have 
already  been  approved — and  those  which 
are  yet  to  be  approved — must  be  simplified 
and  stripped  of  every  provision  which  is 
economically  unsound  and  not  essential  to 
National  Recovery.  Only  thrbugh  such 
simplification  will  they  eventually  prove 
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practical,  workable,  and  capable  of  en¬ 
forcement. 

4.  National,  state  and  local  agencies  must  be 
made  ride  of  every  vestige  of  cumbersome 
machinery  and  burdensome  red  tape  which 
retards  rather  than  aids  effective  enforce¬ 
ment.  Expensive  and  unwarranted  bureau¬ 
cratic  control  of  business,  which  eventually 
must  be  paid  for  by  the  American  people, 
must  l)e  kept  at  a  sane  minimum. 

5.  Both  Government  and  business  must  real¬ 
ize  that  neither  legislation  nor  codes  will 
ever  make  an  inefficient  business  or  indus¬ 
try  an  efficient  one.  This  can  only  come 
about  through  the  sound  management  of 
each  individual  unit,  and  through  sound 
practical  research  by  the  trade  organiza¬ 
tions  of  our  particular  industries  and 
trades. 

6.  Both  Government  and  business  must  also 
realize  that  neither  legislation  nor  codes 
will  change  the  character  of  the  human  ele¬ 
ment  of  business.  Their  punitive  powers 
may  weed  out  some  of  the  so-called  chisel- 
ers  and  unscrupulous  operators,  but  the 
moral  character  of  the  Nation  cannot  be 
reformed  overnight.  This  is  a  long,  slow 
process  and  can  only  be  accomplished 
through  the  proper  home  influence  on  our 
rising  generation ;  in  the  classrooms  of  our 
educational  institutions ;  in  our  churches, 
and  in  the  meeting  places  and  activities  of 
our  social  agencies. 

7.  And  finally,  industries  and  trades  must 
not  advance  their  own  selfish  interests  to 
the  detriment  of  our  universal  conomic 
well-ljeing.  They  must  adopt  a  broad  view 
of  our  national  economic  problems ;  they 
must  adapt  their  efforts  and  coordinate 
their  activities  so  that  the  recovery  of 
other  industries  will  not  be  jeopardized 
or  defeated.  For  it  must  be  remembered  by 
all  that  we  are  passing  through  a  great 
national  emergency.  We  shall  emerge  from 
it  only  through  sound,  intelligent,  con¬ 
structive  and  cooperative  effort  on  the  part 
of  Government  and  business  alike. 

These  are  some  of  the  major  problems  with  which 
thinking  people  are  concerned  today. 

No  great  reform  ever  seemed  impractical  to  the 
dreamers  who  led  it.  Yet  no  great  dream  is  every 
wholly  realized.  That  is  as  true  of  N.R.A.  and  its 
far  flung  aims  as  any  other  dream  of  man.  The  aim 
of  the  N.R.A.  has  been  so  variously  stated  that  no 
sentence  can  truly  describe  all  that  it  is  intended  to 
he  or  become. 

It  is  a  commendable  goal  and  truly  the  happy  dream 
toward  which  an  idealistic  people  is  prompted  to  strive, 
but  before  us  must  loom  the  deep  valley  of  trial  and 
ciTor ;  the  swamps  of  doubt  and  experiment ;  the  ob¬ 
stacles  of  human  selfishness  and  misunderstandings, 
and  the  incorrigible  opposition  of  events  and  men  not 
tuned  to  the  call  of  the  next  generation. 

Something  of  this  dream  must  be  realized.  No  ideal 
M  fine  as  this  can  be  wholly  without  great  social  gains. 
To  recognize  the  practical  obstacles  to  achievement 
and  to  understand  the  difficulties  is  to  aid  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  these  aims. 


PROTECTION 

ALL 


When  you  ship  by  Railway  Express  your 
merchandise  is  protected  during  the  entire 
trip.  Our  responsibility  starts  at  your  door, 
the  moment  we  take  control  of  your  ship¬ 
ments,  and  does  not  end  until  the  goods 
reach  the  consignee.  No  other  method  of  ship¬ 
ping  gives  such  complete  protection. 

This  is  just  one  of  the  many  features  of 
Railway  Express  service.  The  more  you  use 
Express  the  more  you  will  realize  that  it  is 
the  last  word  in  swift,  safe  transportation. 
Yet  it  costs  little  or  no  more  than  the  cheap¬ 
est  shipping  method  you  can  use.  Pickup  and 
delivery  service  is  maintained  in  all  principal 
cities  and  towns  without  extra  charge.  Phone 
your  local  Railway  Express  Agent  for 
service  and  information. 

'The  best  there  is  in  transportation 

SERVING  THE  NATION  FOR  95  YEARS 

RAILWAY 

EXPRESS 

AGENCY,  Inc. 

NATION-WIDE  SERVICE 
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Exhibitors  at  Concurrent  Conventions 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


Accounting  Machines 

BnrronghB  Adding  Machine  Company 
6071  Second  Bonlevard, 

Detroit,  Mich.  Booths  12>13 

One  of  the  latest  developments,  es¬ 
pecially  designed  for  department  stores, 

IS  the  Electric  Duplex  Calculator.  This 
machine  is  adaptable  to  sales  audit  and 
analysis  work.  Other  new  machines  dis¬ 
played  and  demonstrated  include  account¬ 
ing  machines  with  many  new  features, 
electric  carriage  return  typewriters,  stand¬ 
ard  typewriters,  correct-posture  chairs, 
and  a  long  list  of  adding,  adding-sub¬ 
tracting  and  billing  machines. 

International  Business  Machines  Cor¬ 
poration 
270  Broadway, 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Booths  14-19 

The  latest  developments  in  machine 
accounting  for  the  modern  retail  store 
will  be  shown  at  the  Exhibit  of  Inter¬ 
national  Business  Machines.  New  appli¬ 
cations,  particularly  in  Accounts  Receiv¬ 
able,  will  be  demonstrated  with  Interna¬ 
tional  Alphabetic  Printing  and  Tabulat¬ 
ing  Equipment.  The  new  Electromatic 
all  electric  typewriters  and  automatic 
letter  writers  will  also  be  demonstrated. 
Other  IBM  equipment  to  be  prominently 
featured  will  include  International  Time 
Recorders  and  Electric  Time  Systems, 
International  Accounting  Scales  and  Mail¬ 
ing  Scales,  and  the  International  Ticketo- 
graph. 

The  National  Cash  Register  Company 
Dayton,  O.  Booths  32,  33,  34 

A  complete  line  of  accounting  and 
bookkeeping  machines  will  be  on  display. 
In  addition,  men  familiar  with  check 
writing  and  signit^  machines,  analysis 
and  posting  machines,  will  be  in  the 
booths  to  discuss  any  of  your  problems 
with  you. 

Underwood  Elliott  Fisher  Company 
New  York,  N.  Y.  Boo^s  20-21 

Delegates  are  cordially  invited  to  visit 
this  exhibit,  where  the  latest  models  of 
Elliott-Fisher,  Sundstrand  and  Under¬ 
wood  will  be  demonstrated  on  various 
accounting  forms  and  systems  of  special 
interest.  Attendants  familiar  witli  retail 
store  routine  will  explain  the  various 
machines  and  applications  shown. 

Calculating  Machines 

Marchant  Calculating  Machine  Company 
Oakland,  Calif.  Boodi  11 

Marchant  Calculating  Machine  Com¬ 
pany  wijl  have  on  display  at  Concurrent 
Conventions  the  New  Marchant  all  Elec¬ 
tric  Calculator,  with  24  important  fea¬ 
tures  and  improvements. 

Cash  Registers 

The  National  Cash  Register  Company 
Dayton,  O.  Booths  32,  33,  34 

The  constantly  rising  costs  of  “Selling" 
and  “Cashiering’  makes  this  an  oppor¬ 
tune  time  to  see  the  way  modern  cash 
registers  can  reduce  these  costs.  A  com¬ 
plete  line  of  clerk  wrap  registers  will 
be  shown,  with  competent  men  to  explain 
their  applications. 


Credit  Authorizing 

The  National  Cash  Register  Company 
Dayton,  O.  Booths  32,  33,  34 

The  latest  development  in  charge  tele¬ 
phone  authorizing  for  use  in  connection 
with  “Charge  Take”  and  “Charge 
Send”  transactions.  The  equipment  on 
display  will  present  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  how  “Charge  Telephones”  elimi¬ 
nate  errors. 

Delivery  Equipment 

International  Harvester  Company  of 
America,  Incorporated 
606  South  Michigan  Avenue, 

Chicago,  m.  Booths  7-8 

International  Harvester  builds  a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  motor  trucks  ranging 
from  54  to  754  tons  rated  capacity. 

Special  representatives  of  International 
Harvester  will  be  in  attendance  at  the 
exhibit,  where  the  latest  International  54- 
ton,  6-cyfinder  truck,  equipped  with  a 
streamlined,  7-foot  panel  body,  and 
recommended  by  the  manufacturer  as  a 
dependable  and  economical  retail  delivery 
unit,  will  be  shown. 

Twin  Coach  Corporation 
Kent,  O.  Booths  22-23 

Twin  Coach  Corporation  will  display 
specialized  door-to-door  package  delivery 
vehicles  such  as  they  manufacture  for 
United  Parcel  Service  and  other  metro¬ 
politan  department  stores.  They  feature 
a  low  floor,  necessary  for  door-to-door 
delivery,  and  the  latest  Twin  Coach  units 
are  built  of  alloy  materials  for  lighter 
weight  and  are  equipped  with  Powerflo 
Clutches  and  special  driver  controls. 

Walker  Vehicle  Company 
Chicago,  ni.  Booth  29 

Will  show  a  Model  410  Truck  com¬ 
plete  with  body,  also  a  chassis  without 
body.  Straight  frame.  Features  stream¬ 
lining,  Walker  patented  automatic  acceler¬ 
ator,  Ross-660  steering  gear,  alloy  pressed 
steel  frame. 

The  White  Company 
Cleveland,  Ohio  Booths  3,  4,  S 

The  White  Company  will  have  on  ex¬ 
hibit  one  of  their  new  White  Model 
701,  the  new  White  delivery  truck  re¬ 
cently  introduced. 

Edi  phone 

The  Ediphone,  Thomas  A.  Edison,  Inc. 
Orange,  N.  j.  Booth  27 

The  Executive  Pro-technic  Ediphone, 
featuring  complete  enclosure  and  the  lat¬ 
est  technique  in  “Balanced”  voice  record¬ 
ing.  Other  features  include  dust-proof 
ventilation  of  the  motor,  the  letter-tray 
cover,  cylinder  file  mounted  inside  the 
gravity  door,  concealed  wiring,  small 
wheel  base  and  hooded  ball  bearing  cast¬ 
ers. 

Also  the  Secretarial  Pro-technic  Edi 
phone  on  a  Desk  Carriage  and  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Pro-technic  Ediphone. 

Electric  Appliances 

Frigidaire,  Department  Store  Division 
Dayton,  Ohio  Booth  24 

The  Frigidaire  Exhibit  will  consist  of 
a  complete  line  of  fifteen  household 


EDGAR  I.  AMTHOR 

Temporary  Chairman 
Credit  Managers’  Group 

Says; 

“Even  men  will  find  pleasure  in 
a  model  home  where  they  may 
see  the  very  latest  developments 
in  comfort  or  efficiency.  The 
Credit  Managers’  Group  is  in  a 
position  to  present  to  you  some¬ 
thing  new  and  something  differ¬ 
ent  from  anything  you  have 
experienced  before.  In  our  first 
Convention  we  have  the  whole 
field  to  choose  from  in  pre¬ 
senting  original  subjects.  It  is 
a  place  where  you  can  consult 
with  the  most  expect  credit 
“decorators”  and  examine  what  is 
new  and  smart  in  credit  methods 
and  policies.  On  your  return  to 
your  own  credit  “home”  you  will 
be  equipped  to  handle  all  credit 
decorating  problems  in  the  most 
accepted  manner. 

“We  have  as  prospective  speak¬ 
ers  every  retail  credit  manager 
who  is  interested  in  the  progress 
of  credit  granting.  Come  to  Chi¬ 
cago  in  June,  not  so  much  for  the 
reopening  of  the  World’s  Fair  as 
for  the  post-graduate  course  in 
credit  practice  which  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  during  four  extremely  in¬ 
teresting  days.” 


models  with  display  emphasizing  product 
features.  Charles  T.  Lawson,  Manager 
Department  Store  Division,  and  members 
of  staff  will  be  in  attendance. 

Farrington  Customer  Plate 
System 

Farrington  Manufacturing  Company 
Jamaica  Plain.  Boston,  Mass.  Booth  2$ 

The  Farrington  Customer  Plate  System 
will  be  demonstrated  and  the  Farrington 
Charge-Plate  Group  Plan  for  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores  will  be  explained.  The 
manufacturer  describes  it  as  a  device  that 
gives  continuous  increasing  value  to  cus¬ 
tomer,  store,  clerical  and  sales  people  and 
every  store  department. 

Garment  Cleaning  System 

American  Laundry  Machinery  Company 
Cincinnati,  0.  Booth  2 

The  American  Laundry  Machinery 
Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is  exhibiting 
its  new  #3018  Zoric  Garment  Cleaning 
System  for  reconditioning  merchandise 
soiled  through  display  and  handling,  de¬ 
signed  to  increase  its  salability  and  reduce 
markdown  losses.  The  Zoric  Garment 
Cleaning  System  is  a  fully  enclosed, 
fire-proof  unit.  The  manufacturer  stresses 
compactness  and  low  operating  cost  as 
features. 

(Continued  on  page  91) 
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☆ 

☆  ☆ 

☆ 

MEMBERS  ☆ 

of  the 

NATIONAL  RETAIL  DRY  GOODS  ASSOCIATION 

are  cordially  invited  to  visit  the  Burroughs  exhibit  at  the 
CONCURRENT  CONVENTIONS  •  PALMER  HOUSE 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  •  JUNE  4-7,  1934 

where  there  will  he  shown  the  latest  developments 
in  retail  accounting  machines  and  their  applications 

☆ 

SEE  THESE  NEW  MACHINES 

BURROUGHS  TYPEWRITER  BOOKKEEPING  MACHINE 

that  mechanically  detects  errors  and  enforces  correction,  demon¬ 
strated  on  Unit  Plans  of  Billing 

BURROUGHS  ELECTRIC  DUPLEX  CALCULATORS 

that  eliminate  recapping  of  totals  in  sales  audit,  invoice  checking 
and  similar  work 

BURROUGHS  ELECTRIC  CARRIAGE  TYPEWRITER 

for  adjustment  and  collection  letters,  statistical  reports,  etc. 

☆ 

Likewise,  many  other  Burroughs  machines  that  speed  up 
^  reduce  the,  cost  of  accounting  will  be  displayed. 

burroughs  adding  machine  company  .  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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Codes 


Codes  as  They  Affect 
Handicapped  Workers 


“In  Codes  of  Fair  Competition 
which  have  heretofore  been  approved 
or  submitted  for  approval  and  in 
such  Codes  which  may  hereafter  be 
submitted  and  approved,  question  has 
arisen  or  may  arise  as  to  whether 
the  minimum  wage  and  maximum 
hour  provisions  preclude  those 
handicapped  by  physical  or  mental 
defect,  age  or  other  infirmity  from 
their  former  opj)ortunities  for  ob¬ 
taining  employment. 

“Pursuant  to  the  Authority  vested 
in  me  by  Title  I  of  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act,  upon  due 
consideration  of  the  facts  and  upon 
the  report  and  recommendation  of 
the  Administrator: 

“I,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  Title 
I  of  the  National  Industrial  Re¬ 
covery  Act,  do  hereby  order  that  no 
provision  of  any  Code  of  Fair  Com¬ 
petition,  agreement,  or  license, 
which  has  heretofore  been  or  may 
hereafter  be  approved,  prescribed  or 
issued  pursuant  to  said  Title  of  said 


Act  shall  be  so  construed  or  applied 
as  to  violate  the  following  rules  and 
regulations  which  are  hereby  pro¬ 
mulgated  and  prescribed,  to  wit: 

“1.  A  person  whose  earning 
capacity  is  limited  because  of  age, 
physical  or  mental  handicap,  or  other 
infirmity,  may  be  employed  on  light 
work  at  a  wage  below  the  minimum 
established  by  a  Code,  if  the  em¬ 
ployer  obtains  from  the  state  au¬ 
thority,  designated  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor,  a  cer¬ 
tificate  authorizing  such  person’s 
employment  at  such  wages  and  for 
such  hours  as  shall  be  stated  in  the 
certificate.  Such  authority  shall  be 
guided  by  the  instructions  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor 
in  issuing  certificates  to  such  per¬ 
sons.  Each  employer  shall  file 
monthly  with  the  Code  Authority 
a  list  of  all  such  persons  employed 
by  him,  showing  the  wages  paid  to, 
and  the  maximum  hours  of  \vork 
for  such  employee. 

“2.  Any  approval  order  of  a  Code 
of  Fair  Competition,  agreement  or 


•  Text  of  an  executive  order  pre¬ 
scribing  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  interpretation  and  application  of 
certain  labor  provisions  of  codes  of 
fair  competition  as  they  may  affect 
handicapped  workers. 

license  heretofore  approved,  pre¬ 
scribed  or  issued  pursuant  to  Title 
I  of  the  National  Industrial  Re¬ 
covery  Act,  if  any  necessity  exists 
therefore  in  order  to  make  these 
regulations  effective,  is  hereby  modi¬ 
fied  so  as  to  permit  and  be  condi¬ 
tional  upon  the  full  applications  and 
operation  of  these  regulations. 

“These  regulations  shall  become 
effective  immediately  and  shall 
thereupon  be  binding  upon  all  in¬ 
dustries  and  members  thereof  un¬ 
less,  and  only  to  such  extent  as, 
prior  to  that  date  good  cause  to  the 
contrary  shall  be  shown  to  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  for  Industrial  Recovery 
by  any  affected  part  or  parties  with 
reference  to  any  trade,  industry,  or 
subdivision  thereof. 

FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT 

Approval  Recommended : 

Hugh  S.  Johnson 
Administrator 

The  White  House  Feb.  I7th,  1934." 
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Every  New  Hotel 

’’Extra” 


(Continued  from  page  88) 
Insurance 

Associated  Reciprocal  Exchanges 
1  Park  Ave^  New  York  Booth  36 

Fire  insurance.  Owned  and  controlled 
by  a  large  group  of  merchants  and  manu¬ 
facturers,  these  Reciprocal  Exchanges  are 
operated  in  the  interest  of  the  members. 
The  company  estimates  a  premium  saving 
on  sprinklered  risks  of  over  50%  on 
operations  and  over  20%  from  income 
on  Full  Reserves.  All  income  from  in¬ 
vestments  returned  to  policy  holders  in 
addition  to  premium  saved  after  paying 
costs  of  operation. 


1200  Spacious  Outside 
Rooms 

*  1200  Luxurious  Modern 
Bathrooms 


Federal  Hardware  &  Implement  Mutuals 
Hardware  Mutual  Casualty  Company 

Stevens  Point,  Wis.  Booth  9 


^  Circulating  Ice  Water 

Finest  R.  C.  A.  Radios 

A  Quiet — You  Con  Sleep 

*  4  Excellent  Restaurants 
— Reasonably  Priced 

^  Every  Transit  Facility 
Within  a  Few  Steps 

Convenient  Location 


These  legal  reserve  mutual  com¬ 
panies  are  licensed  and  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  every  Insurance  Department  in 
the  forty-eight  states  and  District  of 
Columbia. 

All  forms  of  fire  and  casualty  insurance 
are  written  at  savings  claimed  by  the 
comoanies  to  range  from  20%  to  40%. 
Since  organization,  over  $55,000,000  has 
been  returned  to  policyholders  as  savings 
on  all  forms  of  fire,  tornado  and  casualty 
insurance. 


C  W.  «A»itSEy,Jr..  Atoiwgw 


New  York’s  answer  to  today’s  demand 
for  NEW  hotel  luxury  at  minimum  cost  I 
Every  comfort  and  convenience  gives 
you  maximum  value  for  your  money... 
rates  begin  at  $3  a  day  for  one — only 
$1  more  for  two. 


Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company 
Boston,  Mass.  Booth  1 


All  forms  of  liability  insurance.  The 
company  stresses  the  far-reaching  effect 
of  this  type  of  insurance — involving  re¬ 
lations  with  the  public,  good-will  of  em¬ 
ployees  and  cost  factor  in  overhead  ex¬ 
pense— and  advantages  of  mutualizing  in¬ 
surance  protection.  The  company  reports 
substantial  progress  in  volume  of  com¬ 
pensation  insurance  premiums  written  in 
the  past  ten  years. 


B.  &  O.  Buses  Stop  at  Door 
Opposite  Pennsylvania  Station 


Motor  Stairu-ay 
Peter  Clark,  Inc. 

544  West  30th  St.,  N.  Y.  Booth  35 

Shonnard  Motor  Stairway — A  new 
type  escalator  with  safety  landings  that 
take  on  and  discharge  the  passengers 
exactly  at  the  level  of  the  floors.  The 
manufacturer  reports  that  these  nearly 
double  the  usual  passenger  carrying 
capacity  per  unit  of  floor  space. 


7th  Avenue  at  31st  Street 
New  York  City 


ers,  a  Hand  Remarking  Device  which 
prints  the  new  price  and  severs  the  old, 
as  well  as  a  new  security  ticket  and  means 
of  attaching  it  are  being  showp. 


Pneumatic  Tube  Installations 
Peter  Clark,  Inc. 

544  West  30th  St.,  N.  Y.  Booth  35 

Pneumatic  Tube  Installations,  parts  and 
supplies,  including  the  new  Dinspel  Auto¬ 
matic  Damper,  a  power  saving  device 
which  the  manufacturer  calls  the  most 
important  contribution  to  the  Pneumatic 
Tube  art  in  the  last  twelve  years. 


Personnel  Control 

^illmark  Service  System,  Inc. 

250  West  57th  St.,  N.  Y.  Booth  10 

A_  nation-wide  “Personnel  Building” 
service. 

A  service  designed  to  provide  the  re- 
^er  with_  a  check-back  against  dis¬ 
honesty,  discourtesy,  and  inefficiency 
anrong  his  salespeople,  and  training  for 
»lespeople  in  selling  methods.  The  aim 
js  to  enable  the  retailer  to  build  up  a 
”  u  sales  organization.  Will- 

“ark  Service  is  available  in  every  city 
the  United  States. 


Soabar  Company 
5815  Erdrick  Street, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Booth  30  B 

The  Clip  Ticketing  machine,  for  auto¬ 
matically  marking  and  clipping  tickets  to 
merchandise  without  piercing  the  go^s 
.  .  .  the  Pin  Ticketing  machine,  featuring 
inexpensiveness  of  operation  .  .  .  the 
Power  Ticket  and  Label  Marker,  which 
marks  from  rolls  fifteen  sizes  of  pin 
tickets,  string  tickets,  gummed  labels,  etc. 
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Now  and  for  some  time  to  come  the  interests  of  re¬ 
tailers  will  be  largely  concentrated  upon  the  code  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  Washington,  They  affect  the  welfare  of 
retailing  at  innumerable  points  and  it  is  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  business  to  see  that  your  point  of  view  is  heard. 
Highlights  of  codes  and  other  legislation  affecting  your 
interests  are  discussed  in  the  Managing  Director’s  edi¬ 
torials,  pages  5  to  12. 

Association  groups  have  conventions  ahead.  The 
Controllers’  Congress,  Credit  Managers’  Group,  Store 
Management  Group,  Personnel  Group  and  Retail  De¬ 
livery  Association  meet  concurrently  in  Chicago  from 
June  4th  to  7th.  Details  of  the  programs  planned  and 
messages  from  the  various  chairmen  will  be  found 
starting  on  page  13.  The  Sales  Promotion  Division 
holds  its  convention  in  conjunction  with  that  of  the 
Advertising  Federation  of  America,  in  New  York 
from  June  17th  to  20th  {page  16).  The  Merchandising 
Division  meets  in  New  York  June  20th  to  22nd  {page 


ers  are  taking  to  meet  the  new  conditions,  is  printed  in 
full  in  this  issue  {page  27). 

The  monthly  summary  of  manufacturers’  codes 
affecting  retailers  appears  on  page  28. 

The  Sales  Promotion  Division  has  just  finished  its 
important  annual  report  on  publicity  expenses— i: 
breakdown,  analysis  and  recommendations.  Part  I  of 
the  report  is  summarized  in  this  issue  {page  32). 

The  Code  Department  has  prepared  a  table  of  the 
various  regulations  concerning  returns  under  manu¬ 
facturers’  codes  {page  36)  and  its  regular  monthly 
bulletin  of  code  news  appears  on  page  38. 

The  feature  of  Leonard  Mongeon’s  Traffic  Topics 
this  month  is  the  story  of  Marshall  Field’s  recent  use 
of  airplane  transportation  to  get  a  shipment  of  dresses 
from  New  York  to  Chicago  in  record  time  {page  39), 

I.  Zbar  and  P.  H.  Felder  discuss  new  developments  in 
marking  that  will  be  of  interest  to  members  of  the 
Traffic  Division  {pages  41  and  42). 

Leontine  Sanders’  home  furnishings  section  concen¬ 
trates  on  the  “bride  business”,  and  describes  some  of 
the  latest  developments  in  furniture  and  accessories 
that  are  especially  well  calculated  to  get  this  business 
{page  43). 

More  new  ideas  for  the  home  furnishings  depart¬ 
ment  are  contained  in  the  article  on  Marshall  Field’s 
“Livable  Modern”  show  {page  48)  and  Lillian 
Beckett’s  article  on  page  49. 

On  pages  50  and  51  a  standard  fur  storage  receipt, 
worked  out  by  the  Retail  Fur  Council,  is  illustrated. 

W.  L.  Stensgaard  analyzes  the  percentage  to  sales  of 
expenditure  for  display  and  argues  convincingly  for 
an  increase  {page  52). 

Katherine  Casey’s  fashion  section,  like  the  home  fur¬ 
nishings  section,  is  largely  given  over  to  that  bride 
business,  with  special  emphasis  on  trousseau  accessor¬ 
ies  {page  53), 

With  National  Cottpn  Week  almost  upon  us,  R.  E. 
Taylor’s  article,  “Pointers  on  Cotton  Piece  Goods”, 
has  a  special  interest  for  merchandising  men  {page  59). 

An  example  of  the  Clark  Plan  Revised  Statement, 
described  in  our  April  issue,  is  given  on  page  60. 

“What”,  asks  Benjamin  Sisson,  “Is  a  Good  Buyer 
Worth?”,  and  proceeds  to  work  out  a  plan  for  the  com¬ 
pensation  of  buyers  in  scientific  relation  to  what  they 
contribute  to  the  store  {page  62), 

Channing  E.  Sweitzer,  Managing  Director  of  the  At  the  Convention  in  January  Professors  R.  C. 
Association,  recently  addressed  the  students  of  the  Borden  and  A.  C.  Busse  gave  a  joint  talk  on  “How  to 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration  at  Harvard  Make  Retail  Sales  Click”.  Ever  since  then  the  Mer- 

University  on  Retail  Distribution  and  the  N.  R.  A.  chandising  Division  has  been  flooded  with  requests  for 

The  text  of  the  address,  comprising  a  summary  of  the  copies  of  the  speech,  which  is  printed  herewith  {page 

effect  on  retailing  of  the  N.  R.  A.  and  the  steps  retail-  64). 


The  Merchandising  Division  announces  a  new  per¬ 
sonal  membership  for  buyers.  Details  of  this  member¬ 
ship  and  its  purposes  are  explained  on  page  17. 

The  Controllers’  Congress  has  expanded  to  include  a 
special  Credit  Managers’  Group,  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Edgar  I.  Amthor.  Organization  of  the  group  is 
proceeding  rapidly,  and  the  Credit  Managers  will  meet 
in  Chicago  at  the  Concurrent  Conventions.  Details  on 
page  18. 

The  Controller’s  office  can  provide  a  constant  check 
on  and  analysis  of  sales  in  every  department  of  the 
store  with  the  plan  presented  by  Edward  L.  Weiss  on 
page  19. 

Monthly  surveys  of  stock  in  which  the  lead  is  taken 
by  the  Controller’s  Office  can  help  to  move  merchandise 
before  it  reaches  the  stage  of  obsolescence.  A  system¬ 
atic  survey  plan  is  described  by  E.  A.  Godley  on 
page  21. 

New  salesclerks  are  trained  at  night  by  employee 
sponsors  according  to  a  system  which  greatly  facilitates 
the  absorption  of  new  sales  personnel  into  the  staff  and 
which  is  fully  described  by  Jane  Tildsley  on  page  22. 

Edwin  R.  Dibrell,  new  advisory  member  of  the  Re¬ 
tailers’  Protective  Committee,  summarizes  recent  de¬ 
velopments  in  code  making,  emphasizing  the  desirabili¬ 
ty  of  such  co-operation  between  manufacturers  and  re¬ 
tailers  as  was  displayed  in  drawing  up  the  dress  code 
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